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tvmtgr tiow el^imed wee I gave expresaioji 

eertfkia tbeoei^ qm ti^ modeu French novel in an essaj entitled 
Jfie Moma^ ; but in all essential respects those views 

remain mine to^-dajr. Critics have sometimes remarked that I 
have not* always rigidly observed them, but to this I would reply 
that while laying down certain broad principles, I never intended 
to oonhne the novel-writer within four stone walls. Thirteen 
years before Le Maman Mx;pMmsntal first appeared in the pages of 
a Ttussian review, I had written in one of my articles on Manet, 
the painter {Mes Sfaines, p. 307) : A work of art is some portion 
of the creation seen athwart a temperament,” And it was largely 
the same definition that I applied to the novel. In many of my 
essays and newspaper articles on the subject, I insisted on the 
great importance of individuality in the writer, pointing out that 
in the absence of such individuality no work could live. And if 
it^ should appear that I myself have strayed at times from the 
limes which I laid down in Ze Momaa MxpMniental, it has been 
by reason of my own individuality, my personal temperament, as 
well as the latent infiuence of my upbringing in a sphere of 
l^pn^nticism. 


^ The opizuMis of M. ]£zn4ie Zola will be found scattered through the 

following of hi» wosrks; Zrc Moman Exsp^rimewial, Lei Ro7iva,wsier» JV^eUuruli^te^, 
D0BUi!ti€nt9 ZiUdinftirM, Mta Muinea, Uhe Gampagne (18S0-S1), J^ouvatU Gantpagna 
flSSS), Xe ^atfuraiime tau Th4aUre, and iVbe Aiateure J^ra^matigueau The abo^e 
easay is a atiinmairy of the toore noteworthy o|>itiions expressed in most of those 
volumes. It has b^n put into Knglish by Mr. Ernest A. Visetelly 
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Tfaatr plxase in the evolution of the jBVenoh jnovel 
becQiike known mo^ particularly ae the phitite ^ 

^SchoM m now doubtless yielding to y^t |)hMe» iwt is only 

natuisalp for there is no finality in literature. WhilO;^ howev^j 
some schools perish entirely, otb<«s tra|nS3^t eertsin ess^idtel 
prin^ples to their successors, and whatever j^recise form may Imoce** 
after predommate in tjie novel, t think that absolute fidelity to 
nature, to life, to reality — the principle on wkioh the JT^aturalist 
School has most insisted<^must remain a ]^pon4omting.^ 
which no writer will be able to disr^ard, since no reader wiill be 
satisfied unless he finds it presents 

Broadly speaking, Katuralism dates from the very first lines 
written by man, for even at that moment the question of fidelity 
to truth was laid down. But in ocmsidering literary history we 
have to take many foreign elements into account ; national 
manners, events, fiuctuations of the human taind> all of which 
have modified literature, at times brought it to a halt, at others . 
urged it onwards. If mankind * be regarded an army on the 
inarch athwart the ages, ever-^steadily bent on the conquest of 
Truth whatever the wretchedness or infirmity of the times, it 
becomes necessary to place scientists and literary men in the ITont 
rank. It is from the point of view which I have just indicated 
that an universal literary history ought really to bo written, and 
not, as some have attempted, from the standpoint of any absolute 
Ideal, any hard and fast rule of aesthetic measurement, whkhi, 
applied alike to one and all, becomes simply ridiculoua ^'o 
examine all the marching and countermarching of the" world^s 
writers, to note all the flashes of light and lapses into darkn^ 
through which they passed, means, of course, ooltissal labour. ^ I 
have often written on the modem Katuralist School, but by reason 
of the great research and toil which thorough investigation would 
involve, I have contented myself^with mtracing that scfiooi% 
history from the eighteenth oentui^ when Method first came into 
being. Until then, indeed, scientists and poets alike had been 
chiefly guided by their individual fancy, their flaidlfces of genius. 
Some, chancewise, had discovered grains of truth, but scattered 
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wldieh c^l^esi miti^ed \ntl3t t}i€i grod^eat eanrom Ome 
*iHy» detacmix&ed to ox’p^ev^^t belbre fomujog 

o{iio|icm«^ ^^t6n4^ a^^imed tirutlia* and reverted to 

Ibcet ei^Ufiee aiad to dEtrefUl obeervatiozi wd atudy. Xoatead of 
begitttilag it wae decided to proceed analjticaU^r. 

The hc^ of wreetijog truth ^om iiature a species of divination 
was abandoned ; nature was studied with a}l patience ; from the 
^sim]^ Ojue passed to the composite^ and then to the ensemble. 

Thtis did science proceed. But in civilised society all thingb 
are linlced together. When one branch of human thought has 
b^n set in motion, other branches follow, and general action 
ensues. Thus literature, guided by the example of science, turned 
to the exp^sdmental method. The great philosophic movement of 
the eighteenth century was a colossal inquiry which, though it 
often proceeded in groping fashion, had fOr its one constant object 
the study wd solving of every human problem. In hiBto3y and in 
criticism the examination of facts and surroundings replaced the 
old scholastic methods. In purely literary works nature inter- 
vened, and eoon began to reign with the school of Jean- Jacques 
Housseau. Forests, rivers, and mountains became as it were beings, 
resuming their plac^e in the world’s mechanism. Man was no 
longer an intellectual abstraction, his environment determined and 
completed hin^. l>iderot, in particular, may be regarded as the 
great literaacy :Ggure of the eighteenth century : he espied or 
divined every truth, went onward in advance of his age, and for 
ever waged war upon the worm-eaten edidces of convention and 
arbitrary *rule. Magnificent were the strides of the period, colossal 
the toil whence present-day society emerged. It was a new 
era,\vhich may be taken as the starting-point of the centuries into 
which mankind is entering, with nature as its basis and method as 
its tool. 

••It^was to this evolution that I gave the name of Naturalism, 
for which in former years 1 wei^much attacked. Nevertheless, this 
evolution was, in letters as in scienoe, a return to nature and 
humanity, combined with carefulness of scrutiny, exactitude of 
anatomy, and t^thful portrayal of whatever existed, Tliere 
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were to be no more abstract personages^ no more 
inventions, no more absolute rules, but, in lieu 
persona^^es, the true record of one and all, and the relativity ttiiat 4 s 
found in daily life. For this to be, it was neoesaary to Study man 
in all tho sources of his being, so that one might really khow him 
before formulating conclusions after the fashion of the idealistis 
who simply invent Jypes. And thus writers had to reconatrdct’* 
the literary edifice from its very base, each in tum contrihntinig 
his human documents in their logical order. ' 

So great an evolution in human thought oOuld not proceed 
without a social upheaval, which came in the form of the Fre^Uih 
Hevolution. A rev^olutiou is seldom accompHahed amidst calm- 
ness and common sense. Minds very often become unhinged, the 
imagination, dismayed and darkened, falls a prey* to phantoms. 
After the great shock Which brought the eighteenth century tO a 
close, poets, moved by the kindly but anxious spirit of l^osseau, 
took to melancholy and fatalism. Ignorant of whither they were 
being led, some plunged into bitterness, some into contemplation, 
or extraordinary reveries. Yet they had inhaled the spirit of the 
Be volution, and thus like others they proved rebels. They brought 
with them the rebellion of colour, passion, and phantasy ; they burst 
violently through all rules, and renewed the language with a fiow 
of superb, dazzling lyrical poetry. However, they had not altogether 
escaped the touch of truth, for they exacted local colour even when 
striving to icsuscitate dead ages. Here then one has the whole 
Komantic School, that famous reaction against French Classic 
literature. And the movement was so irresistible that all followed 
it ; painting, sculpture, even music became Bomantic. In profenoe 
of 80 general and so powerful a manifestation one might^for a 
moment have thought the formulas of literature and art for ever 
fixed. But this was not to *bo. The French Classic School bad 
endured at least two hundred yfears; and yet at the end W a 
quarter of a century Bomanticisnf was already dying. It was theu 
that the truth became manifest. The Bomantic movement had 
been a mere Warmish, not a deemive battle. Po^ and novelkits 
of immense talent, a whole generation gifted with magnifioeut 
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e^him^ INI ^ ^ w)klo}i mm tliAli t^e century 

i^NQly ^ Ha>ttu:|kl| 0 ta> the djrect deacendants of 

l 3 Mm ^%4 ' At IlN the oormectlng link was found again^ and 
Urn tvay to the front with Balzac. 

For % ttoie, no douht^ two literary forxiQLS remained face to faoe. 
side was 'ITiotor Hugo, who invariably wrote poems even 
when he «ou|cht to ^^ress himedif in pros^. Then* there was 
Ai^mmire I>hmti8 the elder, of whom I would simply say that he 
was a pzodlgkmeiy gifted *stcny’*tellor. Then again there was 
George 3aud,. who recotamted the dreams of her imagination in 
fac^^ and happy language. But the sources of the more modem 
French nowsl are to be found in Balzac and Stendhal. Both of 
ttieew writava i^KSaped the Bomantio craze — Balzac in spite of 
him80l:l^ Stendhal, by design, as befitted a man of superior mind. 
Whilst the triumph of Ihe Byrioal School was being proclaimed on all 
sides, whilst Hugo was noisily orownhd King of Literature, these 
two, Balzac and Stendhal, worked on almost in obscurity, amidst 
the disdain and the denial of the mtiltitude. But they left behind 
them in their works the ISTaturalist formula of the century, and 
hundreds of descendants spmng from their tombs whilst the 
Romaatio school was perishing of anaemia, having at last but one 
representative left it — the illustrious, aged Hugo, to whom, from a 
feeling of respect, one could not tell the truth 

It is needless that I should here insist on the new formula 
which Balzac and Stendhal brought with them. In the sphere of 
the novel they prosecuted the same kind of inquiry that savants 
prosecuted* in the spheres of science. They no longer imagined 
bhix%s ; they no longer recounted mere stones- Their task was to 
take ^man, dissect him and analyse both his flesh and his brain. 
Stendhal, more particularly, remained a psychologist , Balzac pre- 
ferentially studied temperament, reconstructed surroundings, and 
pildd dp human documents. On comparing Ze Phre Goriot or 
Gowdum MfiUe with previous French novels, those of the seventeenth 
ikS well as the eighteenth century, one may form an idea of the 
gx^t Hatnundistwpvolution that had been acoompli^ed already in 
Balzao% time. • 
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Passing to the deseendants of Baleao and Stendhal; the &»£ 
place belo^igs to Gustave Flaubert. One of Baizac^s g^teati Vntnsiies 
was that be lacked the resounding style of Victor Hugo. Chitios 
even accused him of writing badly, a charge which made him 
wretched. He oocasicaially essayed what may be termed lyrical 
dashiness, as, for instance, when he penned Xa ^emme TTent0 jlfis 
and Ze Zis dans la Va^Ue; but these efforts were scafeely successful, • 
he was never a greater writer than when he adhered to his own* 
strong, if diffuse, style. With the advent of Gustave Flaubert, 
however, the Katuralist formula passed into the hands of a perfect 
artist, who solidified it and gave it the polish of marble. Flaul^rt 
grew up in the midst of Homan ticism ; all his af^tions Were for 
the movement of 1830. When he issued Mddam,s Bo^ary^ itP»was 
by way of a challenge to the realists of the period — the followers of 
Cliampfleury — who almost prided themselves on writing badly. 
Flaubert wished to prove that one might write of the petty folks 
in a provincial town with all the breadth and power which Homer 
employed in writing of the Hellenic heroes. Fortunately, however, 
his work had another result. Whatever Flaubert may have wished, 
he imparted to Naturalism the one element of power it yet lacked, 
that of perfect style, which helps to render a work imperishable. 
And, from that moment, new comers simply had to advance along 
the broad highway of truth seconded by art. Balzac’s inquiries were 
continued, the analytical study of man and the influence of his 
environment was persevered in ; but at the same time novelists 
became artists, seeking originality and science of form, and, by the 
intense life of their style, imparting to their revelations of the 
truth all the force of a resurrection. • 

At the same time as Flaubert, Fdmond and Jules de Gonfiourt 
sought individuality and brilliancy of style. They did not spring 
from Homan ticism as he did. There was no lAtinity, no classiOality 
in them; they were artists by gift of nature; they invenfhd**the « 
language they used, and they fouftd a means of esepressing •their 
feelings in a style of wondrous precision and intensily. In 
Gcrminie Loeerteux, before all others, they really studied the people 
of Paris, depicted the city’s suburbs and them bare landscapes. 
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»j^yB£i3cii;kgt to be said ixx alang^ua^e 
wbleh beiiatgiS ^md thmgs t«> tibeir ipbatuTal life- The 

idsim^iimed h potefit infiaenee oxi the Kattis*aliet SdbooL 
Wh0e the exaet ^oaethod was taken from Flaubert^ one and all wera 
atbrmd by that new language of the QoncoxirtB* which thrilled one 
mnaie« went further than mere writing, adding, as it wer0> to 
^the words of the diotifonary a special hue and sound and perfume. 

Suchv then, wcbo the founders of the modem Naturalist School : 
Balsam end Stendhal, end then Flaubert and the Goncourts. 
B^esidO the lath^ there sprang up another generation, that to which 
X belong. BTere two names immediately suggest them- 

sel^ei^i^: those of ^Alphonse Daudet and Guy de Maupassant. 

Of the formear J have written at some length, both in I^es 
MomaTuyiem ^mtuvciZi^tes and tT^ia Campttgne. He was one of those 
fortunate beings whom nature places on the border-hue of poetry 
and reality* The documents he contributed to the great Naturalist 
inquiry were accurate ones, illumined by a flame peculiar to him- 
self Everything expanded, became animated, acquired colour and 
intensity beneath his touch One found in him neither the bare- 
ness of Stendhal nor the heaviness of Hal^ao. His genius was 
fraught with an attractive, seductive power which made him the 
favourite of women. Though he preferred the bright to the dark 
side of nature, and would rather have had his readers smile than 
weep, he never sought to jdeceive them , his literary probity was 
absolute. He may be classed among the four or live French 
novelists of his time whose style i^alpitated with life and sunlight. 
He most certainly belonged to the Naturalist School Whatever 
his imaginative flights, the basis of his works was truth, reality. 
He was for ever depicting peo]>le whom he had met and known, 
incidents that he had actually witnessed. At one period of his 
life ho noted down each evening every tiling which had struck him 
^durlfig ^he^jday. His tales, his novels, are full of observation and 
study. I have said that ho prefwred to see his readers smile rather 
than weep* This is true even of his more pathetic works, such as 
in which, whilst mourning his hero's lot, he nails his torturers 
to the pillory of ridicule. Two of Alphonse Xlaudet's qualities 
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v^Bte parlSoularfy remarkable : hd WM 

and a nervous humour such as pone of hie 

tt was the huiuour neither of Babelale kot hut 

essentially^ new and modern, illumined by v4v|d. of 

It will be remembered that Alphonse ie«KrU%|(p, 

like so many of his contemporaries, the of 4n 

the art of Versification — first came to the hnont aS a 4rf ^ort^ 

tales. For years it was alleged that he waa Incapable of jiofod^iO^ ^ 
real novel. How victoriously he disproved tlwMt cdijebiq^ of iacapsi^ty 
is known. Guy de Maupassant, on thf other rem^aiiied till 

his death essentially a writer of short stories and a master of ^jb^t 
form of the literary art. There are signs in his longer workaS that, 
if health and prolonged life had been accorded to him^ he 
have produced something really great ; but inBanlt^»and death cut 
him off in his prime. Maupassant was Flaubert*s adopted sout ®tnd 
owed a great deal to his master ; but he possessed sterling gifts of 
his own He had a vigorous ISTorman temperament* and was often 
influenced by sensuality, but it was not of a perverse kind, it was 
simply the healthy passion of a man endowed by nature with 
exceptional virility. He became a master of style, the polish of 
whose writing was so delicate that no trace of efibrt was^appwent. 
His cameos of peasant life seem all breadth and simplicity, So 
deftly are they cut Through Flaubert, Maupassant traced his 
descent from Stendhal. He was a remarkable physiologist and 
psychologist. From Stendhal also proceeds Paul Bourget, whose 
studies of human perversity in relation to the sexual passions* are^ 
masterpieces of analysis. 

The foregoing are the men who may unquestionably be rtaoed 
in the front rank of the ISTaturalist BohooL Others have arisen, 
and are still diligently tilling the field left them by their predeo^som^ 
Of these it would be invidious to speak. They live and labour. 
Some may surpass their forerunners, but that must dq|pud 
strength of their talent, and the Saaturing influence of iixae^ Theftx 
there are others who, after putting their hand to the plough^ have 
turned from it. This has been caused at times by a change of 
temperament, efibeted by surroundings and other mflueiioe. The 
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tl»0 kind id ^obabty tbat of H^uysman^ 
who^ afte^ writing dueh easentiaily li^atraraliet worte as Jlhrs^he, 
JCeB Seetirs and Menace, bas lapsed into Homanticism 

and ISiyaticism, IFrom tbe ^ory outset, however, the morbidity of 
Kuysmans* talent showed that this was possible. Sis desertion of 
the Naturalist Bchool is less a q^uestion of literary principles than 
one of pathologfy. And when all is said, hovrever much his point 
of view may have changed, Huysmans remains one of the most 
reJSned stylists that ^France possesses. 

Another Instance of desertion that occurs to me is that of 
BCIkitor !Malot, who, when his drst work, VtetzTnes appeared 

five-and-thirty years ago, was hailed on all sides as a genuine son of 
Halzac. Hut he never fulfilled his early promise. He was deficient 
in the requi^te fibre, and became a mere writer of facile aerials, 
without any marked quality, whether with regard to structure, or 
power of observation, or force and individxiality of style. Another 
^vriter more or less connected with the Naturalist School, was 
Ferdinand Fahre, whose novels of clerical life brought him a certain 
I'eputation. The best of these was I/^hh4 Tigrcbne, Hut Fabre's 
works were monotonous productions, in which there was little or 
no feminine element ; and the author, while possessing remaikable 
powers of observation, was hampered by a heavy style in which 
provincialisms abounded. Hence, no doubt, his relegation to a 
secondary place. The last name T will mention in connection with 
Naturalism is that of Armand Duranty, who was a cousin rather 
’ than a des€sendant of Stendhal. His very first novel, like Hector 
Mart’s, proved a great literary and popular success. The critics 
noticed in it an accent of sincerity, a science of details, a keenness 
of analysis that presaged a most original talent. Yet the public 
invariably received Duranty’s subsequent works with coldness. 
New /nan was ever more unjustly treated, for his books possessed 
many conspicuous merits. And thus it may well happen that 
some future generation will exhume them from the oblivion in 
which they now rest. The cause of Duranty’s ill success with his 
contemporaries lay, no doubt, in his simple, unpretentious style of 
writing. Ho gave far more attention to life than to art. Yet he 
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entitled bim to a he«i^|lrizi|jr< j ^ 
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ZiMrMnm, { have .xife&Kcesa^^i l^^ jaia^^ 
of such writers as C^teamhrii^^^^ I 

Sand, Dumas fils, Ste-Benve, and o£hdxa. 
own times I would just mention Bandeau« IPeiiilloti CilJM^bisWHeiiy 
TJlbach, Snault, Theuriet and Ohuet^ as proceeditig ^ttmx Iiamartba© 
and Georges Sand, tibe school of the idealists, the momtists, l!^e 
elegants and the tender-hearted. Then, too, the school ef Alexijpjjdro 
Dumas and Eugene Sue has in some measure suhsiated, but how 
great is the inferiority of the disciples to their masters 1 From 
the absolute literary standpoint, the value of the works of Dumae 
and Sue may well be open to discussion. But what power, what 
spiiit, what dash and bravery they display I lyumas and Sue 
squandered far more talent than they needed to leave masterpieces 
behind them had they been content to produce less, seek indi- 
viduality of stylo, and base themselves upon accurate observation, 
Paul FtSval and Elie Berthet were contemporaries and survivors of 
Dumas the elder. They helped to establish the custom of con- 
tributing stories serially to newspapers. The former, however, 
ended as a mystic, regretting his whole literary life. He was 
certainly no ordjnaiy man , had he chosen, he might have produced 
real literature, instead of imitations of Dumas. Beirtket, for his* 


part, never rose above honest mediocrity. ^ 

Then during the second empire, tl^ere came Ponson du Tprrail, 
whose vogue was for some years as groat as Dumas’s had been. Ho 
was at least a most diligent worker , more than onco he started 
four or five serial storie'* at the s^yne time for as many newspapers, 
and penned successive instalm^ts day by day. He created 
‘‘ Rocambole,” a most wonderful personage who became eveiy thing, 
did everything, and went everywhere ; who died, too, more than 
once, and was always resuscitated, so that his career was only 
brought to an end by the demise of his creator. Question^ of 
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stqrla TPtmms^ i|U Xaxmil 410 moro than qtt^tions of 

^ mm nnbou^d&d. He niled the 

Mk wetw# efitoh taaede i:^wsri:ie^^ 


1^ <j(k etoato 

dh3Qika^ifi^''iK^ lo^^ im% heiro^ Who aeocmi- 

]gil|«dbe^ mtm tif di^ic^tiicKi^i eaoh sueoeaaive ehaj^etr. Beside 

hie liaxwtiTM tme may rank those of Xavier de 

M(|t»t4piti^ written in a aoznewhat more pretentious style. Greater 
uniividiiality ha4 marked the detective stories which for a brief 
pexi^ bad rendered Kmile Graboriau popular. His successor was 
Fortune de Boisgobey, who wrote rather better than most of the 
authors of sensational serials. 


Xeaving that class of fiction on one side, I may just glance at 
the nondescripts. There was M4rim4e and About, both of whom 
deserted literature for other things. Then came Frokmann- 
Chatrian who largely owed the success of their patriotic stories to 
the republican spirit that animated them, for the more popular of 
these works appeared during the Second Empire, at a time when 
the Opposition was already undermining the throne of Napoleon III. 
Among other specialists, one may cite the following : Jules "Verne, 
who ha|i written accounts of journeys to the moon and voyages 
under the sea, the delight, no doubt, of thousands of children , 
Gustave Eroz, who depicted the artificial, sensuous, powder-and-puff 
society of his day , Jules Claretie, who has essayed every school 
to-d^ never risen much above mediocrity ; E4on Cladel, who sacri- 
ficed*^ everything to artificiality of style, so that his studies of 
peasant hfe, however polished they may be, are like jewels which 
simply^ strike one by their strangeness. Then, too, among writers 
of morbid originality, one must name Barbey d’Aurevilly, who 
blended fervent Catholicism With witchcraft and devilry , and 
Villiers de ITsle Adam, another eccentric, imperfect genius, 
whose whole life was one long struggle with want and semi- 
insanity. 





of tl» rise of the i^vel in Sm-tKlinevia eda^lSDodli^ % 

Italy, its fluctuatioais in <^jireat Britadba^ tliis Is iW3^t ^0 
speak. Moreover, 0iy knowledge of tk^ae b^dks 4ft4 naal^ttes few 
been derived chiefly ^from the perusal of Htersry reviews or of 
French translations of the more notable works. In this C!«?nnectiQti,'' 
as the present paper is intended for English-speiaking readers, I 
desire to say a few words coucerz^ing such allusions to Siuglii^ 
novelists, as may be found scattered through my oritioisd ess^s 
and articles. For instance, I have occasionally referred to Charles 
X>ickens, Thackeray, and Scott, and may not always have tlpue 
justice to them. But I know them simply through tranil^ations. Which 
are not iiiyanably good ones, and wliich therefore impart but ^ 
imperfect idea of the original works. Of the three authors I have 
referred to, the one whom I most appreciate is llidcens ; for even 
when his characters are more or less artificial, as is undoubtedly 
at times the case, they retam, even in the artificial sphere in which 
the novelist places them, a semblance of life and action. Thackeray^ 
no doubt, is more faithful to reality than X>ickens, but I know 
less of his works than of those of his contemporary. Scott's novels 
I read in my boyhood, and one of the few occasions when I afterwards 
dipped into them, was when I was writing my story Uhe JPage 
d* AnfTiouT, I then wished to show my heroine reading a book of the 
Itomantic type, and I eventually selected loanhoe. IJiat much 
praised work greatly disappointed me. It may be a wonderful 
reconstruction of a departed Instorical period, but that I am'Smt 
competent to judge. I speak of the book simply as a novel when 
1 say that it altogether failed to satisfy me, and seemed to me 
distinctly inferior to many a Fr^moh novel of the same Bomantic 
school. I was also disappointed with the novels of George"^ ISliot^ 
who, in her time, was greatly praised by French entios , but I 
must repeat that the little knowledge I possess of ^English literature 
has been chiefly derived from translations, and that impressions 
thus gained can liave but a relative critical value. Thia^ th«n» is 
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^ e^kisMidc^^ Ifvi^ tib 
loT ^pettSfmMX ex^xr^ssS^; 
tMt' iih.ottl 4 mdar© genwaUy 

1 ^ of p^a9€&gad ; ^twil 

^ m<>tttHty in literature. 

<tei tliifei 5iSl^&;;^ioi3aLt, I>01»<W ^ pareonal exfaressioa, it may be said 
that* tghttt gift, ndi noir^tmt can really aspire to fame. The 

r4!Lion why so maay writers, otherwise well qualified, fail to reach 
the ftout fankj^ iifei that they write like everybody else. Hieir 
graraxOar be scrupulously correct, their phrases may flow 

forth at will, may be neatly turned, and may even possess colour, 
but they lack any personal distinguishing note. A witty critic 
has happily called these novelists the exponents of the 
omnibus style. And indeed they simply seize upon the style 
which may be current, lay hold of sentences and expressions that 
buzz around them. Tt often happens that nothing comes from 
themselves, they write as if somebody stood behind them dictating 
their words, and yet they are astonished at their failure to achieve 
celebrity. The only great novelist nowadays, however, is ho who, 
whilst ^ fitting sense of the real, can interpret nature 

with oiriginaUty by imparting to his interpretation some of his 
own vital flame. 

The greatest example of the power of personal expression in 
IVqpch literature is undoubtedly that of St. Simon, who wrote 
with both his blood and his bile, and left behind him pages which 
still to-day throb with intensity and life. Many are the illus- 
trious writers in whom one detects rhetoric and arrangement, but 
thfi^ is nothing of that in the memoirs of St Simon. Each of 
his sentences is a palpitation 0:6 life, his work is a human cry, the 
long monologue of a man who lives aloud. 

By personal expression, I do not mean any eccentricity of 
language designed simply to attract attention. Mere style for 
style’s sake is not sufficient to ensure success. A writer must 
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into hiis work some of liis blood as well as some of bdbl bx!aipdBi 
I bave already briefly referred to !M* X^ont Oladel. He azo 

author^ who like many another, was convinced that the one essen-*^ 
tial element in a book, the only element that could make it live, 
was purity of form. Wishing to ensure immortality for his own 
work, he strove to render each sentence pcarfTOt, and to such a 
degree did this task absorb him, to such a point did it become his 
one thought, that all 'idtality departed from his creations. They 
became mere lifeless gems which surprised, but did not thrill one. 
But if one examines the books of the Naturalist masters, one “yU 
find in them no mere polish of style, no mere deft arrangement of 
words, but an individuality of expression which imparts life instead 
of destroying it. Balzac, of course, must be judged^ rather by the 
colossal eriseiTible of his work ; his Contes J>rolatiqu0S are gems of 
style ; but in the phraseology of his novels, there is much re- 
dundancy and heaviness. Stendhal, however, possessed the gift 
of personal expression in a high degree. His short, dry, pithy, 
incisive sentences were in keeping with his analytical powers. No 
one could imagine Stendhal writing in a graceful way. He 
possessed the style most appropriate to his talent, a style at once 
so original in its incorrectness and apparent carelessness, that it 
has remained typical in French literature. Flaubert, as I have 
said, was an artist ; he polished his sentences, certainly, hut they 
remained instinct with personality and life. Life throbbed also in 
the pages of the Goncourts, of Baudot and Maupassant, whose 
styles were differentiated one from another by a strong personal 
note, that note, which, as I have pointed out, does so mucl)» to 
raise a writer above the mass of his <x)n temporaries, which is not 
mere individuality of style for stylets sake, but a manifestation of 
the writer’s genius, of the feeling and fire that he has drawn from 
within him to animate his creationa. ^ 

In former times the highest puaise that one could bestow ,upoii 
a novelist was to say : He x>ossesseB much imagination.” But 
nowadays such praise would almost be regarded as criticism. This 
is bec^ause the conditions of novel- writing have changed. Imagina- 
tion is no longer the master quality needed by the novelist. 
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Jemmas axwi Sue |M>69<!ei(a4 o£ ^preat imag;matiou» lu J^oire 

X>ame dS 3^ugo iiuagiued ehazectors aud iucideuts of a 

laature to in/ffpSte tlie Jceeuest iutareet; and with the imaginary' 
loTua of the heii^oea of JUbL^pv^at^, George Sand Impassioned a whole 
generation. Sut no critic or reader ever ventured to ascribe the 
gift of imagination to Salzac and StendhaL They are praised 
for their powers of observation and anal;^sis ; they aie great 
because they portrayed their period, not because they invented 
stories. And, the success, the fame of their successors, Flaubert, 
Qoncourt and Xiaudet, has come not from anything they imagined, 
buiit from the genius they displayed in faithfully depicting 
nature. 

<X course something remains to be invented by the novelist ; 
he has to devise a plot, perhaps a dramatic, possibly a tragic one. 
But he dnds this readily enough ; he has only to glance at the daily 
life around him. Moreover, the incidents he records are simply 
such as spring from the development of his characters. These 
must live and act the human comedy before the reader in the most 
natural of manners. The writer must endeavour to conceal all 
that is imaginary in his narrative beneath that which is real. 
And fbr the personages and their surroundings the most minute 
observation and study are xmcessary. Thus the master quality 
required by the novelist is no longer imagination, but a proper 
sense of reality ; that is, such a sense as shall enable him to 
appreciate and portray nature even as it really is. Unfortunately 
few possess this gift ; many are oolou'*"-blind and see things other- 
wise than they are. Others, again, fail to see them at alL Some 
critfbs, confronted by this theory of the sense of reality, have 
declaimed Naturalism to bo mere photography, and have therefore 
denied it the status of on art. But this is an error. The 
Naturalist School, while priding itself on fidelity to reality and 
truth, is bent upon infusing life into its reproductions. This life 
comes from that gift of perscmal expression to which X have 
xefertecL If the Naturalists reject imagination, in the sense of 
adding imaginary things to real ones, they employ €ill their 
creative power tc make the truth live ; and that this ift no easy 
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watter is abown l>y tlxe faot tbat oomparativaly 
Booceed in thair endeavourSt 

The novelist^s ]^ot and hie charaotens ate not eveocything ; the 
narrative and the personages require a Batting. And here deB^ndp^ 
tion comes in. It is certain that we have not yet reduced 
descriptive matter to soientihc neoessitiee* 3y a kind of reaction 
against the abstract ^formulas of the past^. siatnre has invaded our 
works ; and some of us^ myself included^ have been oanied away 
by our passion for nature^ the intoxication into which scenery and 
sunlight and fresh air have thrown us. Even the Goncourts often 
failed to subordinate environment to their characters; but it May 
at least be said of their descriptive passages that they are no mere 
verbiage on a given subject. They rather express the sens^tons 
tliat are experienced at the sight of some particular scene. It is 
as if man appears and mingles with his surrounding^^ animating 
them with the nervous vibrations of his feelings. I>oubtless the 
descriptions of the Goncourts flow beyond reasonable bounds, 
but they are always instinct with human interest and the breath 
of life. 

Gustave Flaubert is the writer in whom one should study 
description, the note of environment that becom€fS necessary each 
time that a character is sketched or perfected. Flaubert never 
buries a character beneatli Ills surroundings, he is content to let 
those surroundings define the character; and this it is which 
makes Jfadame JBovary and UMduoation Sentimentale such power-^ 
ful works. Those long auctioneer-like enumerations with which • 
Ealzac so often blocked up the first pages of his novels were 
reduced by Flaubert to the few things that were strictly necesSary. 
Se was sparing of his words ; he contented himself with salient 
touches, broad lines, the one point that epitomised; and this 
suffices to make his pictures unforgettable. For my part> cotuacious 
of my own sins in the matter, f will say that as a question of 
principle one must blame all description which exceeds the 
portrayal of those surroundings that determine and perfect the 
novelist*e characters. 

On the question of morality in literature I will endeavour to 
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haa to handle iaaay xepiitimve thiags^ the aovelist also. The 
Katt0:a3ist wdtBp Is impersoaal ; that is to sa^^ he is, as it were, a 
cleric of the Ooutt of j^uMic o^iimoa. It is not for him to form 
conclusions dr pronounce judgment, he simplx draws up the record. 
Ilie scientist's rdle, strictly speaking, is to demonstrate facts, and 
to catiy his analysis to its conclusion without venturing into the 
&eld of synthesis. The facts are there, the experiment or the 
anliyris> made under such and such conditions, gives such and 
such a result. And there the scientist stops, because if he should 
proceed beyond proven phenomena, he would find himself in the 
domain of conjecture. Probabilities might ensue, but they would 
not be science. Well, in the same manner, the Naturalist novelist 
goes no fari'her than the facts he bhs observed, the scrupulous 
study that he has made of nature, for otherwise he might lose 
himself amidst deceptive and inaccurate conclusions. Thus ho 
himself disappears from his narrative, in which he simply sets down 
what he has seen. Such is reality : quiver or smile at sight of it, 
reader ; draw from it the deductions, the lessons you please. The 
only duty that the author has undertaken has been to place 
genuine documents, genuine facts, before you. The novelists who 
feel the need of intervening in their books, in order to thunder 
against vice and applaud virtue, diminish the value of the 
" documenta. they biiug ; for their intervention is an obstruction, 
besides being perfectly futile. The work, too, loses some of its 
streUjgpth ; it is no longer a slab of marble cut from the quarry of 
reality, but it is so much Worked-up matter, refashioned by the 
author’s feelings — feelings which may be influenced by every 
ps:%judice and every error, A work that is true will last for ever, 
whereas a work that is disfigured Jby direct expression of its author’s 
emotion cStn only appeal to the sentiments of some given period. 

We, the Katuralist novelists, have been violently accused of 
immorality, heoause we place rascals and honest folk on our stage 
without judging one or the Other. Hasoals are allowable, it seems. 
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honest folks, say the critica, they onght to h^ awarded at leaet a 
lew occasional lines of praise and encouragement. ^Thus onr im'* 
passibility» our tranquil demeanour as analysts has neen deemed 
most culpable. Fools have even dared to Say that we lied when 
we became" most sarjipulously true. What I always rascals and 
rascals, it has been repeated, never what is called a sympathetic 
character ! There must be sympathetic characters, we are told, 
even if one do violence to nature in order to create them. Not 
only, too, is it our duty to prefer virtue, but we must embellisn it. 
We have even been informed tha,t we ought to point gut a 
charactor's good qualities and leave his or her had ones un- 
mentioned. When all is said, our only crime has been our refusal 
to depart from our strict fidelity to nature. There is no more 
absolute honesty and virtue in the world than there is perfect 
health. There is a touch of human animalism as there is a touch 
of disease even in the finest natures, and in average natures there 
is more than a mere touch. Those wondrously pure maidens, 
those most loyal, brave, devoted young men who figure in certain 
novels do not belong to earth. In order to give them a semblance 
of real life, one would have to say many things about them which 
their authors leave unmentioned We Naturalists have made it 
our principle to say everything , we do not pick and choose, wo do 
not idealise , and it is because we decline to do so that we have 
been accused of revelling in filth. As a matter of fact, the*" 
question of morality in the novel lies in these two opinions the 
Idealists assert that to be moral one must lie ; the Naturalists 
retort that one cannot be moral by departing from the truth. 
Nothing is so dangerous as the romantic. Certain works, by 
painting the world in false colours, unhinge the mind and urge it 
to the most hazardous and pernicious courses. And I speak not 
of the hypocrisy of much of that which is called propriety, nor of 
the abominations which are rendered alluring by the flowers that 
many writers heap upon them. We, the Naturalists, adorn no 
vUeness, we teach the bitter science of life, we offer the world the 
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I«r is an axmis&t Mut^insr, 

And lie atoppetli one of three : 

<< By thy ion^ B^7 beard and glittering oye> 
3Sbw tFherefOre stopp^st thou me ? 


An waotent Mwl* 
IMF tnoiBiteth tbve 9 
CkLOaata bidden te 
e weddtHiK feest, 
e&ddetetoetli oiie. 


"The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And 1 am next of hin $ 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

Jjdayst hear the merry din." 

< 

Se holds him with his shinny hand. 

There was a ship," quoth ho. 

"Hold off 1 unhand me, gray beard loon ! " 

M Ififtsoons his hand dropt lie. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Wedding O-uest stood still. 

And listens like a three years' child : 

The Maiiiner hath his will. 

^ " 6861. 


Tbe WBddingr 
Oaeat la apeU> 
bound bjr tbe ejro 
Of tbe old flOft 
ibrbi«’ man, and 
oonetratnod to 
boar bla tala. 
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The ahip area clM>qaWi>d» ^ 

TVfAwiW w« 

DeloTcr the idxkf heS^fvt i2iii%3iel^ 

Below the lii^thonae fudipt. 


The Mariner t^s 
how the ahlp 
sailed southward 
with g-ood wind 
and /air weather, 
till It reathed the 
Lina 


The Stm ceme ti^ ^iskm ii 

Out of tibe sea l»ame he } 

And he shone h£%hftp on lihe 
Went do-wn into ^he sesa 

Higher and higher e^ecj^ dsgiV 
Till over the znast at. ^ 

The Wedding CKjMBst heto healt hla 
For he heard the loizd Iwaoeoeu , 


The Wedding 
Ouest heareth the 
bridal music, but 
the Mariner con- 
tinueth hla talo 


The ship drawn 
by a storm toward 
the south pole. 


The bride hath ^atced hate ^Ihe hally 
Hed as a rose is she^ 
liTodding their head^ ht^Bore her goes 
The merry minatrelsy* 

The Wedding Onast here heat hIs hreasl^ 
'ITet he cannot chooee bnt heari 
And thus spake 0 m that aaotfiient 
The bright-eyed Majdahers 

And now the Btprsn Bhest easaeit md he 
Was tyrannous and strongs 
He struck with Ms c/Oi!te3dia^iri^ 

And chased us soulh. mixmg* 

With sloping magts and dipjtog prow. 

As who pursued with yell end blow 
Still treads the shadow ef hhl IEp0 ^ 

And forward bends his hesd^ ^ 

The ship drove fast^ Icmd rcg^wS. the biast^ 
And southward aye we ftech 

And now theze came both »j#t eed enow^ 
And it grew wondrous e^dd » 

And ioe, mast high, mm0 Asa^bkg ifsir. 

As green as emera^ 
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At ^ 

^InicriMcil^ 4 ^ fog it tmmof 

A!^ a it toc^ 

•Wo luaitod it iu no«>» 

Xt oto 4^ ISbod it s^nei^ h»A fittt» 

Atd fetnixkd mad t&moA it Aomt. 

Tiitiitttdd a, tOxeanAm fit) 

'l^tko latlWtmrtaaa, oto o o oA am tbxott£^l 


!nw 9 lMI diffWI. 
jMwiA 4 DC 1 ^^iVit 
iio<uk 4 «» wlie^ii;^ 

WUft 


THIttgaMtdidA 
JMfstttimAlim 
AUnMvom ««m* 

Ute dnow 
Itoir mbiA wma 
meecMIvod wltli 
Ippe^ Joy and 
n 04 ^ttailty. 


Atid Kot»d '«ri]id epimxigr behind ^ 

The Aibftrtross did £ollowv 
And ^awi^y A^ns^ ibod or pilagt;, 

Camo to nmrinoro' Inallo 1 

In 4 ar teAotid, on annst or slntacandy^ 

It perched for ^eepevs nine ; 

WMlea all ^^he n%3i.t> through fog smoke white, 
Olimmerod ishe white Mocmehine* 


And lo » tb» 
Albatro«a provetli 
m bird of iTood 
omen, and Jbtlow^ 
eth tile ahlp as it 
reCtirnatlx north 
ward throug’fa fogr 
and floattoflr lea. 


** GtodL mtm 4Ame, sm^nt Maxi&er ! 

S^om iAe fimads, timt pla^e tbee tiius I — ^ 
Why locSefMi mm — — With *ny oxoBsbow 

I mot ms AhmtEoam 


Tha anislent Marl* 
ner Inhospitably 
kllletii the pious 
bird of good omenw 


anmt ^xxipvn^ 

Hh» Bim rurn^ rote opos ms i;ig^t} 

Owt of ths soft omoo he, 

hid to aXdst, fusd os. ms Isft 
*W^^ dowtt into m« ssd. 

Ahd mo litiOdmasm odikd still Idew behind. 
Bat 3DP os'sm bird did follow, 

Kor atyr W^WijmA ew f&ay, 

Oanxs to ms aammcMMs^ ludioi 


<3m» ttu#! sms JMSMvrv Mjimmm,' 

c ^ 


B3» Alilp«n«t9f> 

<aey out 

tb« «.ti«leilt Mari' 
B9r« ft»kr mUiugr ttk* 
bird ofget&H lacde. 


JLMd I luMi d(>tie aa ]aMp3iJJMbL | 

Amd it ^cmld watfc ^em 
33'a^ all avarreA 3C bad Iteilled tha M»d 
Tbat made the br^^sse biaw* 

Ab» wretcb ! said tJxey, the bird to slay, 
Tbat made tbe breese to blow I 


But wben iho tioff 
eloared off, 
juatlHod the aam^ 
and tbuA mako 
tbouuielveft 
aooomplioes 
in tho crime. 


l^or dim xxor red, like God’s own h&auBk^ 
Tb« glorions Sun uprist : 

Then all aversred, X had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mish 
’TVas right, said they, such birds to slay. 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The air breese 
continnes ; the 
ship antorn the 
Fadflo Ocean and 
aailA northwaid, 
even ttli it reaches 
the Idne. 


The fair breeze blew, the wMte foam fieW^ 
The furrow followed free t 
We were the hrst that ever burst • 

Into that silent sea. 


The chip hath 
been euddenlz 
becalmed. 


I>own dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
Tlie silence of the sea t 


All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody Suu, at noon, 

liight up above the mast did stand, 

iN'o biggex* than the ISXoon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

"We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship < 

Dpon a painted ocean. 

W'ater, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop drink. 

The very deep Sid rot : O Christ t 
That ever this should be ! 

ITea, slimy things did crawl with lege 
Upon the slimy sea^ 


And the Albatross 
beprlns to be 
avenged. 
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jMwqil 

39 te 4 e«« 3 i £*«« 4 «iii <«4 ait; xi^ 

iPiQ fttaMf 

BnxxA grMtti* wMta, 

AnA eoBoe i& Oietmta astfdiwd 'were 
Of t^ e^bcit that pljijgaed ms so: 

STine feiwoin. 4 aep Ite haA £tdlawed us 
X^roxa tlie laud of mist and sisow. 

uor ftnipels ; 

eoiicefeinliitf -viioiid ISuo J’oftc^Okds^ mnA the Fhitonto Conateatiaopollten Mloheel 

ixi«jr h0 Thejr erie iFttrjr amnetdtts, end there ie no dtmete or elemeAt without oue or 

EAOrOp 


A eplrlt had 
Jbttowed thesn ; 
oAe of Oie fnvtetblo 
tubabitentfl of 
tide phwet, aetther 


^ And every tongue, througlt utter droug1il» 
Was withered at root} 

We eonld uot speahyjso more than, it 
had heen ehohed with soot. 

I welia^y ! what evil Ipoks 
^Elad I from old and young I 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
Abdilt my neck was huxtg. 

« Part thb Tman. 

There passed a weary time. XIach throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time I a weary time I 
Ho w glazed each weary eye. 

When looking westward I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist : 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, X wist 1 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water sprite. 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

With throats unslaked, withd^laok lips baked. 
We cdold not laligh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood I 
1 bit m^ arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A s^il t a sail i 


The shliHtnuteli Hu 
their sole dlatree* 
would lUn throw 
the whole sruilt ou 
the anetont Mari- 
ner , In atg'n 
whore<^the]r han^ 
the dead eea bird 
round bla ueok. 


The ancient Mari- 
ner beholdoth a 
elg'n in the 
element allu* olf. 


At Its nearer 
ap|»roach it 
aeemoth him to Tie 
a ship ; and at a 
dear ransom he 
fkreeih bis apeeeh 
Ikem the twnda of 
thirst. 
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'With tiixctth* HiTwIiiilttBd, 'With hladii; 
.Aswpe titi'ey hoax'd tiva ««m s > " 

AflaA ofjor- drameroy I they faw did i 

J^jnA aXl cmM ls3a^ 

Ajs they 'were dxinldxig aiUU 


And horror fed- 
law« 3 ^or eon It 
1>0 A Ahip that * 
eomes ojfwiord 
without wind or 
Ode? 


It aeometh him 
hut the aheloioin 
of a ahlp. 


Seel see! (t cried) 6h0 tacUs'^ 2i&C«e| 
Sitlier to work us weal^ ^ 

With-out a bree£e,r witke^ a 
8 ke steadies with upri^lit keel t ^ 

The western wave was all adatae, ^ 

Obxe dajr was woll-nigphi done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Bes ted tlm broad biriglilk^JBntaL; 

When that strange ship drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Bum * , 

m 

And straight the Bun was flecked with bars^ 
(Heaven's Mother send, us grace I) • 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered^ 
With broad and burning face^. 


Alas I (thought I, and xny heart beat loud^) 
How fast she nears and nears t 
Are those her sails that glahce in the Bdn^ 
Xiike restless gossaxneres ? 


And lt« riba aro 
aoen as bars on 
the 1 Im»» of the set- 
tfnf? Bun Tho 
specter womau 
and her death- 
mate, and no other 
on board the ake]> 
aton ship* Zdko 
iress^ like 
erew I 


Are those her ribs through which the Bim 
Bid peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crow ? 

Is that a Death ? and ^ire there two ? ^ ' 

Is Death that Woman's mate ? 

Her lips were reA her looks were free^ 
Her looks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy^ 

The l^ightmare Dife-^in*Death vthas ahe^ 
Who thicks ma.^'s blood with cOlA 


l>eath and Ulb- 
ln-X>eath hare 
diced for the ship's 
erew, and she (the 
latter) wlnneth the 
enctout Marinor, 


Th.e naked kulk «ik»agiA4.e 0«HW9k ^ 

And the twain -wexe ^sajitins 
« The game is desM I l^ye Tffmh watsUT 
<2aoth she, Siikd whig ties thsioa* > c> 



A^ft ^iSnaftmit^i^ ^SmmsS^a ^ ^ 

' ! 'Bitij#' Jflw aMsi% 






&fm 


i^ 0 r tiwUiirikl' ’wuiiitt 
13 N> «<mrt)i «Hrtli» 


1 il^«’' 3 Qb!i$fNM%«M^^ tat&iBil s 4 d«way« -ng^t 

<W^i^iOtt <ia 1 

3!9ot6 'filNii^ 

'S!3M’.‘BiBi9t^tm*avt}(i^ j^Euse by h$M lamp gleomect tirluto; 
W±om'’m» lEsois 4 &e itaw ^d. ddp — 
i^loivabd abon'B ‘^»t»e eoatanci bar 
^Ctma SbcpMOOd lilboUy -nit& icma bdlgSit Btar 
I^PI^uni aalbei? ^s^. 

^teBOfei^ f{y tili 4 ^ 8 toado«;s^ Mbon, 

ig^toap dr vigl^ 

^Sodb, ita$aiilkdL bid foee -^lib a g^bastly pans, 
jMui (named me witib Mb eye. 


At tbe oiif 
Bb 0 Momke 


One Mtber aAotb«t^ 


Wovict ti^anea dBf iiiring^ men 
<Andt I lieeaird. nm isdlg3ai nor giToan.)^ 
With Ixeni^ thnm^ n lif ^aeil liiinp» 
They dropped down one by one. 


®he eoale did fcom their bodies fly, — 
They fle 4 ^ bjiss or wcke ! 

^ And erexy sotfl, it peseed xne by, 

ILtihe the -mridzB of my crossbow 1 


i 

'^jum Fookth. 

((» 


tex^ &t» 9 , aaoieM Marmer t 
X ‘fetfor aMmoy Mmd i 

Ami tb.(m Mrts IcK^, and lobk, and brown, 
^ is tii^flRilibed oea scmd. 

** X fdav fbae, ooa^ thy glittorins 
And tbte akbmy ha**^ bo brown.'* — 
3 B‘«aa* nM^ fBai? ad^ttiod. WeddM^ Quest I 
Xjbis dropk »ot do^rn. 

^ m ^ 


JJwna, aa«a% «esi^ twtl oMue, 
oga A tliide& <iMi^ 

Mdk pity on 

Wsy ciptd M ogMoyw*^ 


Hie shlpmetee 
Arop down dead , 


JBnt Xlfe In l>eeth 
benfine her work 
on tbo anolent 
Mttrloer 


The Wedding: 
Oueat fbareih that 
n eplrlt is talking 
to him , 


‘f 

But the anident 
Mariner aasureth 
him of hts bodily’ 
Bib« and pro- 
eeedeth to eelate 
hie horrible pen^ 
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OF AHoxsuirT 

^e many meax, ao bcmixtifolJ 
And they all dead did lie; ‘ 

A nd a thonaand thooaaod idnugr lihiii^ 
Itived on ; and ao did I* 


Ha ^Aspl^eth thA 
AreAtorwi til|6 
€ 4 ^ 


« 

I 


And envieth that 
they should live, 
mnd so many lie 
dead. 


1 looked upon the rotting 96% 

And drew my eyeis awayi 
X looked upon the rott^g 
And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to Heaven^ and tried to )^tay 
But or ever a prayer had guaht^ 

A wicked whisper oame, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


But tbo ourae 
llvttth for him In 
the oyo of the 
dead men 


1 closed my lids^ and kept them oXos% 

And the balls like pulses beat^ 

For the sky and the se% and the sea and the sky^ 
Bay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet^ 

• 

The cold sweat melted from their limb% 
liTor rot nor reek did they ; 

The look with which they looked on mo 
Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than tliat 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye I 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that oxirse. 
And yet I could not die. 


The moving Moon went up the sky> 
And nowheie did abide; 

Softly she was going up> 

And a star or two beside — 


In hta 

ii,n<l ho 

yoarriLth towards 
thi louineylajjt 
Moon, and tho 
Mtars that atlU 
Bo)ourii, yot utlll 

move OHM aid , and everywhere the blue sky bolong'S to Uiom, and is their appointed tost, and their 
native country and their own natural homes, which they enter uxiaimouhoeo^ as lords thiU are oer* 
tadhly eapoctod, and yet there Is a silent joy at their arrival 


Her beams bemqpked the sultry mai% 
Bike April hoarfrost spread ; 

But wliere the ship’s huge shadow lay. 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red* « 
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JiJtx&imrT mum»mb>= 


X ^«wieli>0d ‘tiae wnAlcM 

'Tfafi^WIbO'Wea Sm. 4»t i^biasinifir wXdtc^ 

AfiftS-iilixim. th<^ «re«3Bie4, 

W^Sl aS an Ikmux flAlces* 


t3k« 

AIooa be beiiold^tb 

Oe4*« ereetttree of 


WltHln 0h0AovBr tihe ehl}> 

blaek, 

co£l^ aa<5 swam; and eveiry track 
Waa^ dasli oX igtcddem jBxe* 


O lm$xp]|r livixsLgr tMngs I no tcm^e 
tjCkeii: beautTyr mi^txln declare z 
A Sprius of love guaHed from my beart^ 
Jkrx^ X blessed tbem imaware ! 

Stire my kind saint took pity on me, 
Jkmd X^blessed tliem nnawaxe. 


*niolr beauty and 
tbelr luti>plne»s* 


He bleaeetb tbem 
in bie beaart 


^Tlie selfsame moment I could pray ; ®p«“ bogino 

A.nd from my neck so free 
Xbe ^Albatross fell off, and sunk 
Xiike lead into the sea^ 


!PAmr rras 

0 sleep I it is a gentle thing, 
iBeloved from pole to pole t 

To Jdary Queen the praise he given f 
She sent the gentle sleep from Ideaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

1 dreamt that they were :filled with dew ; 
A.nd when I woke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were dank ; 

l&ure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body dran^* 

m 

I moved, and ccmld not feel my limbs s 
X was so light •^almMt 
I thought that X had died in sleep. 

And Was a blessed ghost. 


J3y gratae of tho 
boJty Mother, tbo 
ancient Mariner is 
reAreabed with 
xoln. 
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rms KB»ts c» 


0omid0t Md aMrtli 
SttMiee 0fg|Kt« ftUd 
^nmiwtl^itt* lit 10^ 
fllty ma4 



^Tiil aooa X hOttwA * Kom i ^ 

Mb did not oonbo 5 , ' •- 

Mut with itft-flooaptt 

CFhnt were so tiadh Ms0 nlii^ a '> • 


* 


IthB uppej: air borat into liftpit 

jLnd n hmi^bead fito 

*|Po asid €ro ^ 

JSLdd to and ^ro, and in and <cmli» 

XlLe wan stara daneed betwa^^ 


j. 



And the cozningp wind did rear piot^l 
And the sails did sigb like 4edj$0| ^ 

Ajxd the rain potirOd do^wn fejom fela^jk idoiad* 
^he Moon was at its «jdg€^ ^ 

# >j 

The thick black cloud was aasMl 

The Moon was at its sido t 

Hiike waters shot from some ^ 

The lightning fell with never a jag# ^ 

A river steep and wide* 


The bodies of tJie 
ship's crow are 
Inspired, and the 
ship moTes on. 


The loud wind never reached the ehip. 
Yet now the ship moved onl 
l^neath the lightning and the Mscm 
The dead men gave a groaru 


They groaned> they stirred, tStef^ nproseii 
hTor spake, nor moved their eyea; 

It had been strange^ even in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. ^ 


The helmsman steered^ the ship moved odoti 
Yet never a bree^ie up nlew ; # 

The mariners all ^gan wotih the ro|^. 
Where they were wont to dos , 

They rais€^ their limbs like lifmtoS tdcfls 
We were a ghdktly crew* 
m 

The body of my brcKther^a son 
9tood \3fy me^ knee to knee i 
The bo^' and X pulled Wt wpg^ 

But he said nan^t to me^ • 
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MAJSQSSB. 





But iu>t tlM> 

wMift^of tSi* iMn, - 
aM»:^T^i 0 a»nm of 


air, bnt bcT^ 


?'.•:■>•• ■■ '< . 

(tsf- ',--' J-.i, ..' 

tiiilMMH^ 4igkuai^ '- 

.. „ . _ .latoMb: 

' fh«ir «nn^ *«nUM««oi«t, 

■ igNl^db'ibiiB^ -^uro^b Oieir mouths, 

, . JLn^-£ca^ f3x«i$«t.boGUns pM^sied. 


miagwSte aphrlta. 
Boot down tto 
InvoeoUoD of tbo 


JLxvfl^^ il^]qiii!$,j3w.'eaiOh aweet sound, 
flit to Bnu ; - ' 

lS[lo9?2x^t33B; hook again ; 

no.BT d^e pbe, 

dropping from the sky 

0Jig; 

SompthnoB all little birds' that are, 

' Sow tlf^ ‘sden^ed to bli the sea and air 
With their sweet Jargehingt 


Az]td now *twas like all instruments, 
Sow 'liko. a .l^o3aely/i]ntef - 
And now it;is aa.angePs aong. 

That mahtBc thaSea^eim be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made 
A 3gli^|ks£S^'npiM till noon, 

A noise like ;of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of dune. 

That to '^e l£keepui;g. woods all night 
Bisigeth a qtdet tune. 

sailed on, 

.T^et nevecpA brwze'did. breathe: 

. V Blowly 'hh^' 8ih4^^ went the ship^ 

JiSxrnd onward from hpnopid^ 

r ^fidex.tiie nine fatiiom'deep, 

- X^nxea^^e land of toisfc end fpibyr. 
The ^nd it wiie he 

Thid go. 

rna^ik^motnk.- left off tibeeix tame, 
dnd’tfi^ 4|^ ' 


The lonesome 
spirit Itom tlie 
sootb pole oanies 
on the ship as far 
es the XJne, In 
obedlenee to 
the enseilo troop, 
bat Stitt re^uireth 
vsngesnoe. 
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•cast SIMIS OF ‘TOE lAABXEEIt,’ 

I 

The Sun, right tip <yt>ove the mea^ 

Had dsLed her to the ooeaa: 

But iu a miuute ehe ’gaa 0tira> 

With a short uneapSy zaot&cm — ^ 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy nsotioii. 


Tbe Polar Bplrlt*a 
fellow-demo nB» 
the fjoiTialbla In- 
babltaata of the 
element* take part 
In his wrong' ; 
and two of them 
relate, one to the 
other, that pen- 
ance long and 
heavy for the 
ancient Mariner 
hath been accorded 
to the Polar Spirit, 
who returneth 
aonthward. 


Then like a pawing horse let ge^ 

She made a sudden bounds 
It hung the blood into my head. 

And 1 fell down in a swound* 

How long in that same ht I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

Is it he ? quoth one, Is this tHe man ? 
By Him who died on cross. 

With his cruel bow he laid full low. 

The harmless Albatross. » 


The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.^^ 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honeydew ; 

Quoth he, The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do.” 


Part tjib Sixth. 

IHrst Voice. 

But tell me, tell me 1 speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the Ocean doing ? 

^econd Voice. 

Still as a slave before his lord. 

The Ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — • 
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’VscsPG lytyff B ^o^ AJstGVBasn aiAJKorait- 

r 14 ^ ^ 

If 

^ :por Blie gtUAw Jbixki motootib or 
Bee» brotli^Y I l^o'vr ^pc^sioicmaly 
She kM>1&6ic|ih oa him. 


J^Srst Voioe» 

But ^liy drivi^li otl th&t ship so fast. 

Without or wavo or tirind ? ^ 

Second Vbioe^ 

,?v^l |0 air is out em^B>y hetox9$ 

^Axid closes from behiud^ 

BJy, brother, fly ! more hi^h, more hig^b. ! 

Or 'we^shall be belated : 

Bor slow afld slow that ship will go, 

Wheu the Mariuer’s trauoe is abated. 

X woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : 

^Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

Bor a charnel dtmgeon fitter : 

All flxed on me their stony eyes. 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
XIad never passed away ; 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

IKor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt ; once more 
I yiewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

%ike one that on a lonesome r^ad 
X>o'Sh walk in fear and dread, » 

And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful flend 
X>oth dose behmd him tread. 


Th« Martuer Ixath 
beUxi eaat Into a 
trance ; for the 
aniteillo power 
causeih the veeael 
to drive north- 
ward fhater than 
huxnan life oouid 
endure. 


The supernatural 
motion is re- 
tarded , the Mari- 
ner awakes, and 
his penance be- 
gins anew. 


The cnrse Is finally 
eixpiated. 
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rtm& vaxm tsor A3 i > t 3 tie » rt p 'u^itaimemj 

Snli nHMya. i^Mar© tjab©iBitfcfco8 *>. "wiaA naa^w 


37'or jGKmsajd la^or mcrtdoa 

Its pM^tb. wiusp bot ti^|»<3tll i^e sem 

Xu nipple oir Ixi. 


Xt raided, balir^ it^ I^EixitieA iby 
Ziike a meadow g^ale o£ 

It mmj^led sti^angely wittt 
ITet it felt Ixke a w^cxitiidn^- 

4 

Swiffcly, swiftly jflew tbe sbip^ 

Yet site sailed, softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew tbe bjeeeae^— 
On. me alone it blew* 


A.nd tJie ftnofent 
Marlaer l>eboldetli 
lil8 zuttlve oouitktry 


Ob I dream of joy ! is tbis indeed 
The bgbtbonse top I see ^ 

Is this the bill ? is this the kirk, y 
Is this mine own coimtree ? 


riio anj^eUo aptrita 
Lc»a.v« tlLO dead 
tKkIloay 


A.zid appear In 
bhelr own ftirma 


of Usfta 


"We drifted, o^er the harbor bar, 
d.nd X with Bobs did pray-— 

0 let me be awake, my Ood I 
Or let me sleep alway* 

The harbor bay was clear as ^lass. 

So smoothly it was strewn I 
j^nd on the bay the moonb^bt lay^ 

.^nd the shadow of the moon* 

The rock shone bri^^bt, the kirk no Iess> 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlig^ht steeped an silentness • 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was whito with silent Mg^ht» 
Till risinig from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows wes^ 

Xn crimson colprs cmme. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

1 turned my eyes upon the deck««^ 

O Christ 1 whatiMW X therel 





»* 



“ : HjNSlJIClf 


wifcTdd }ifutiid& 

^ jr4S^Wi4 jNjT^i^ to titio tend. 


*XSbim sewplt )>iii;i4, ^each tds hand, 

JNo Tntee did th^ impart--^ 

2 ^d ii!ii$ 4 oai hn 1 to)i! tito silonoo isanh 
Xdpko mtiate on my heart* 


3^t aooi^ % h^BSfdL the dash of oare, 

X Jheard the Pliot^e cheer ; 

Ibftiy hdlidt vilv tamed perforce away. 
And X saw a bpat appear. 

The' Pilot, and the Pilot^e hoy, 

I hmrd them coming fast : 

Dear Xford in PCeaven 1 it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third —1 heard his voice : 

It is the Mermit good I 

PCe slugeth kmdjhis godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

iHe’& shrive my soul, he^ll wash away 

The Albatross’s blood. 


Pjlbv W0M SBvmrm. 

Th is IBLwmit good lives in that wood The Hermit of the 

IKOhich idc^pes down to the sea. wood, 

How loudly hif Sweet voice he rears I 
He Icrres to talk with marineres 
That ccnne from a far countree. 

Xte IuMmI, mt nM»m* and< fidxm, aad eve — 

!)QC 4 > ItAeii « en«}dos jpAtonp : 

X*i iM ^Sbif^mosm ihat wholly Hides 
SSie xoft^ised oslt stmap. 
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THJS 


Approfteheth the 
ship with wonder. 


The nfalp auddenly * 
eluketh. 


The ancient 
Mai>lnor la aftved 
In the Pllot'e boot. 


BIM£] or THE AKCIBNT MARINEm 

The skiflf boat aeared : I heard then^i 
« Why, this is strange, I troWl , . 

Where are those lights so many and 
That signal made but tiow f 

Strange, by my faith I " the Hermit Said ~ 
And they answered not otpr clii^r ! 

The planks look warped ! and see these sails 
How thin they are and sere 1 
I Vever saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest brook along ; 

When the ivy tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 
That eats the she-wolf^s young/^ 

Bear Liord ! it hath a hendish look 
(The Pilot made reply) — 

I am afeard ” — Push on, push on v 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on. 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Xiike one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilpt^s boat. 

Upon the whirf, where sank the ship. 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 
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oP juroiEirr mabisteb. 

I 1 mt>r^ my Pilab ahxiehed 

And feU in a At I 

The holy Btamit raised his eyes 
And prayed where he did sit. 


X tooh the oars : the X^ot’s boy^ 

Who now doth erazy go* 

Xiaoghed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

Ha t ha 1 quoth he, full plain I see. 

The l>evil knows how to row.*^ 

now, all in mine own countree, 

I stood on the Arm land 1 

Th^ Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 

And scarcely he could stand. 

• 

** O shrive me, shrive me, holy man ! 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

** Say quiok,^^ quoth he, I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou ? 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale j 
And then it left me free. 


Th« ttnolent Mari- 
ner earnestly en- 
treatath tlio Her- 
mit to shrive 
him ; and the pen- 
ance of life falls on 
him. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have sti'ange power of speech; 

That moment that his face 1 see, 

1 know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach. 

WHat loud uproar bursts from tlie door ! 
The wedding guests are there : '' 

But in the garden bower the bride 
And bridemaida singing are; 

And hark the little vesper bell. 

Which biddcth me to prayer I 


And ever and anon 
throuf^hout his 
future life an 
af^ony conetraln- 
oth him to tr avel 
from land to land. 



stm astfi 

o ^«daing Gtewtl* <a»s wwjI juiifli «e«tt 

pn a wid6^ ^ 

So jtoDtely ^twas, that t^od hjtosptf 
ScaiFoe seemed there to be. 


Ab< 9 to teach, by 
hla own example, 
lore and rerarence 
to all things that 
Qod made and 
loveth. 


O sweeter than the marria^ fbas^ 

^Tifl sweeter far to mo, 

To walk together to the Mrk 
T^fith a goodly company I ~ 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his gpreat Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay t 

Farewell, farewell I but this I te^l 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


Ho prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth ns. 
He made and loveth all. 


The Manner, whose eye is bright^ 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone and now the Wedding Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom^s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned^ 
And IS of sense forlorn : 

A sadd*^r and a wiser man. 

He lose the morrow morn. 



^ 

Ablwjy.**) 

KlllctniNt JC00iEtA^« Ati triah xiov«llat ; bom of parente namod 

ia ito iwaiM abb«zt 1764^ dted at Watierford, May 17, 1645. 

filiii^ IMM ;^bllt09r ^ ny&sam murals, of wmcb only The Chiidven of the 
tiiuB(fl^ttnriysd.j 

f IB^OM tSifit evening*, to the dhy destined for the ball, nothing 
n£ii^^eriel happened. On the morning of that day, as Amanda 
ivae sitting in the drawing room with the ladies, L<ord Mortimer 
entered. ILadj JSaphrasia could talk of nothing else but the 
apptd^^bhing entertainment, which, she said, was expected to bo 
the most brilli^t thing that had been given that winter. 

♦*! hope your ladyship,’* said Amanda, who had not yet 
declared her intention of staying at home, ^-will be able to- 
morrow to give me a good description of it.” Why, I sup- 
^ pose,*’ cried luady Kuphrasia, “you do not intend going without 
being able to see and hear yourself ? ” ^ “ Certainly,” replied 
Amanda, ** I should not, but I do not intend going.” “ Not 
going to the ball to-night ? ” exclaimed Lady Buphrasia. 

Bless me, child,” said Lady Greystook, “ what whim has 
entered your head to prevent your going ? ” “ Dear Lady 

Oreystock,” said Lady Buphrasia, in a tone of unusual good 
humor, internally delighted at Amanda’s resolution, “don’t 
teaae Mias Fitsalan with questions,” “ And you really do not 
• go? ” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, in an accent expressive of sur- 
prise and disappointment. “I really do not, my lord.” “I 
declare,” said the marchioness, even more delighted than her 
daughter at Amanda’s resolution, as it favored a scheme she 
had long been projecting, 1 wish E^uphra&ia was as indifferent 
about amusement as Miss Fitzalan : here she has been oom- 
pdj ^ iilng of indisposition the whole morning, yet I cannot pre- 
vail on her to give up the ball.” 

Lsdy Euphrasia, who never felt in better health and spirits, 
would have contra^cted the marchioness, had not an express- 
ive glahee toured her there was an important motive for this 
assertion. 

** “ May we not hope. Miss Fitzalan,” said Lord Mortimer, 

“that a resolutiono so suddenly adopted as yours may be as 
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suddenly clbanged ?^* ** Ko, indeedU my lord» nor isi 00 s^- 

denly formed as yon seem to suppose*” 

Lord Mortimer (Shuddered as be endeavored to aeo^unt for 
it in Ms own inm 4 $ bis ag'ony beoatae almost iimnpportaWe t 
be arose and walked to the window wbore rfbo sat« ^ 

^ Amanda,” said be, in a l«ny yoiije, t &ar you f 09^ yoUr 
engagement to me.^ . i m 

Amanda, suppc^ing ibis alluded to ber engagemamt for^ fbo 
ball, replied she bad not forgotten it.” ‘‘ For yoor iuUbSliiy' 
or disinclination to fuldll it, then,” said bev ^‘Will you not 
account?” “Most willingly, my lord.” ‘‘When?” ashbd 
Lord Mortimer, impatiently, for unable longer to supporwSbis 
torturing suspense, he determined, contrary to his first inters 
tion, to come to an immediate explanation relative to Belgrave. 
“ To-morrow, my lord,” replied Amanda, “ since you d^re it, 
I will account for not keeping my engagement,*and I trust,” a 
modest blush mantling her cheeks as she spoke, “that your 
lordship will not disapprove of my reasons for declining it.” 

The peculiar earnestness of his words. Lord Mortimer imag* 
ined, had conveyed their real meaning to Amanda. 

“Till to-morrow, ‘then,” sighed he, heavily, “I must bear 
disquietude.*’ 

His regret, Amanda supposed, proceeded from disappoint- 
ment at not having her company at the ball 2 she was flattered 
by it, and pleased at the idea of telling him her real motive for 
not going, certain it would meet his approbation, and open 
another source of benevolence to poor Rushbrook. 

In the evening, at Lady Euphrasia’s particular request, she , 
attended at her toilet, and assisted in ornamenting her lady- 
ship. At ten she saw the party depart, without the smallest 
regret for not accompanying them : happy in self -approbation, 
a delightful calm was diffused over her mind : a treacherous 
calm, indeed, which, lulling her senses into security, made the 
api>i'oaching storm burst with redoubled violence on her head ; 
it was such a calm as Shakespeare beautifully describes ; — 

We often see againsUsome storm 
A silence in the heavens 5 the rack stand .still. 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. 

She continued in Lady Euphrasia's dressing room, and took* 
up the beautiful and affecting story of Paul 'and Mary, to amnse 






iL I10 

fii^p^g jMUr baofcib tlie«c!>£fk>» ttidUty 

*, -**JfiwNSiW noxr Btmggjlm 9 Amemd^^ *^d he^ ** will be 

iW«ttl4i»g i ’'withmlf th0 eaei$tai^oe of a friead, you may be oou- 
I si&atdtd aot ba^e eutered tbia boui»e, and the same 
f xlmd ^illt you inay depend on it^ take care that our tSU-d*tSte 
is not interrupted.’^ 

Amanda shuddered at the idea of treachery; and being con* 
vinced, from what he said^ she could not expect assistance, 
endeavored to* recover her fainting spirits, and exert all her 
resolution. 


Your scheme. Colonel Bejgrave,” said she, “is equally vile 
and futile. Though treachery may have brought you hither, 
you must bo convinced that, under the Marquis of Roslin’s roof, 
who, by relationship, as well as hospitality, is bound to protect 
me, you dare not, with impunity, offer me any insult. The 
marquis will be at home immediately ; if, therefore, you wish 
to preserve the semblance of honor, retire without further 
delay.” “Not to retire so easily,” exclaimed Belgrave, “did X 
take such pains, or watch so anxiously for this interview. 
Ifear not any insult ; but, till I have revealed the purpose of 
^ my soul, I will not bo forced from you. My love, or rather 
adoration, has known no abatement by your long concealment z 
and now that chance has so happily thrown you in my way, 
1 will not* neglect using any opportunity it may offer.’* 
Gracious Heavens ! ** said Amanda, while her eyes flashed 
with indignation, “ how can you have the effrontery to avow 
your insolent intentions — intentions which long since you must 
have known would ever prove abortive ? ** “ And why, my 

Amanda,*’ said he, again attempting to strain her to his breast, 
while ah® shrunk from his grasp, “ why should they prove 
abortive ? why should you be obstinate in refusing wealth, 
happiness, ^he sincere, the ardent affection of a man who, in 
promoting your felicity, would constitute his own ? My life, 
my fortune, would be at your command ; my eternal gratitude 
would be yours for any trifling sacrifice the world might think 
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yot» made me. Henitate no longer ebont ycwwft^ »0 

affluence* wliich, to « beUervolent spirit like yours* 0& 

pecnliarly pleasing. Hesitate not to secure luAepend^noa ^ 
your fother, promotion to your brother i and* be aastired^ if 
the connection I formed in an ill-fated hour* deceiV’Cd by u 
specious appearance of perfection* should ever be dissolved* 
jxtjr hand, like my heart, shall be yours. ** Monster I ex^ 

claimed Amanda, b^olding^ him with horrOr, your handle was 
it at your disposal, like your other offers* I should spum with 
contempt. Cease to torment me*’’ she continued* ** lest* in my 
own defense, I call upon those who have power* as well as 
olination, to chastise your insolence. JLet this consideratlDn* 
joined to the certainty that your pursuit must ever prove 
unavailing, influence your future actions ; for* be aSBurej^ you 
are in every respect an object of abhorrence to my soul-^’ 

As she spoke, exerting all her strength, she bhrst from him* 
and attempted to gain the door. He flung hijpaself between 
her and it, his face inflamed with passion* and darting the 
most malignant glances at her. 

Terrified by his looks, Amanda tried to avoid him ; and 
when he caught her again in his arms, she screamed aloud# 
No one appeared ; her terror increased. 

O Belgrave I ” cried she, trembling, if you have one 
principle of honor, one feeling of humanity remaining* retire. 

I will pardon and conceal what is past* if you comply with my 
request.” I distress you, Amanda,” said he* assuming a 
softened accent, and it wounds me to the soul to do so, though 
you, cruel and inexorable, care not what pain you occasion me. 
Hear me calmly, and be assured I shall attempt no action which 
can offend you.” ^ 

He led her again to the sofa, and thus continued : •— 

“ Misled by false views, you shun and detest the only man 
who has had sufficient sincerity to declare openly his ^intui- 
tions ; inexperience and credulity have already made you a 
dupe to artifice. You imagined Sir Charles Bingley wUB a 
fervent admirer of yours, when, be assured* in folio wiUg *yott 
he only obeyed the dictates of an egregious vanity^ ^hiclf 
flattered him with the hope of gaining your i^egard* jtnd being 
distinguished by it. Nothing was farther from his thoughts* 
as he himself confessed to me* than seriously paying adU ^ 
dresses to you ; and had you appeared willing* at last, to aeempt 
them* be assured he would soon have oontri^d some sdiieme fo 



fbl;<t«m|s|o^ 0^ h0Xd Moirtim^r 
^ Wm^ tamB dimjg^Qi34» thita tti^ 

C7hi»rl«» H^ xeeily ^iaweB yoa« an4 

HriDilM l^i^iUeve ]m tiewa are hoacKrelale | but beware 

of bio He eeeke to tabe advantage of the too great 

<»ea9d4WW yetL in him« His purpose onoe aocomplished, 

he Wln|14^aaorifioe you te hady Buphrasia ; and I know enough 
of Jhef nimetoletit disposition to be convinc^ she would enjoy 
he^ trh^m^ph over so lovely a vietim. AW uay dear Amanda, 
eveh bo«wt^ and elegance like yours would not, on the gen- 
ej^ity of mankind, have power to make them forego the 
admntagea annexed to wealth*^ — on Lord Mortimer, particu- 
larly, they would fail of that effect. His ambition and avarice 
are ect^l to his father’s ; and though his heart and soul, I am 
confidenlV revolt from the mind and person of Lady Buphrasia, 
he will unite diimself to her, for the sake of possessing her 
fortune, and thus increasing his own power of procuring the 
gratidoations he delights in. As my situation is known, I 
cannot be accused of deception, and whatever I promise 
will be strictly fulfilled. Deliberate therefore no longer, my 
Amanda, on the course you shall pursue.” No,” cned she, 
“ I shall, indeed, no longer deliberate about it.” 

As she spoke she started from her seat. Belgrave again 
seized her hand. At this moment a knocking was heard at the 
hall door, which echoed through the house. Amanda trembled, 
and Belgrave paused in a speech he had begun. She supposed 
the marquis h^ returned. It was improbable he would come 
• to that room t and even if he did, from his distrustful and 
malignant temper, she knew not whether she should have 
reason to rejoice at or regret his presence. But how great 
was her confusion when, instead of his voice, she heard those 
of the marchioness and her party ! In a moment the dreadful 
consequeuees which might ensue from her present situation 
mshea upon her mind. By the forced attentions of the 
marchioness and Lady Buphrasia, she was not long deceived, 
and had reason to believe, from the inveterate dislike they bore 
her^ that they would rejoice at an opportunity like the present 
for tradacin|f her fame ; and wirJi horror she saw that appear- 
ances, even m the eyes of candor, would be against her. She 
had positively, and unexpectedly, refused going to the ball. 
She had expressed delight at the idea of staying at home* 
Alas t would not all these circumstances be dwelt upon ? 
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« 

"WThat ideas mi^bt tbey not o^coite in Liord Mortinate, wtio 
already showed a tendency to jealousy ? Half wild at th® idea, 
she clasped her hands together and exclaimed, in a voice trem- 
hllng with anguish s Merciful Heaven, I am ruined forever 1 
No, no,’* cried Belgrave, flinging himself at her feet ; 
** pardon me, Amanda, and I never more will molest you. I 
see your principles are invincible. I admire, I revere your 
purity, and nevermore will I attempt to injure it. I was on 
the point of declaiftng so when that cursed knock o^me to the 
door. Compose yourself, and consider what can be done in 
the present emergency. You will be ruined if I am seen 
you. The malicious devils you live with would never belil^e 
our united asseverations of your innocence. Conceal me, there- 
fore, if possible, till the family are settled ; the person who let 
me in will then secure my retreat, and I swear solemnly fiever- 
more to trouble you.” m 

Amanda hesitated between the confidence her innocence 
insjured, and tlie dread of the unpleasant construction malice 
might put on her situation. She heard the party ascending 
tlie stairs. Fear conquered her reluctance to concealment, and 
she motioned to Jielgrave to retire to a closet adjoining the 
<lressing room. He obeyed the motion, and closed the door 
softly after him- 

Amanda, snatching up her book, endeavored to compose 
herself; but the efi^ort was ineffectual — she trembled univer- 
sally — nor was her agitation diminished when, from the out- 
side of the door, hady Fuphrasia called to her to open it. She 
tottered to it, and almost fainted on finding it locked — with 
difficulty she opened it, and the whole party, followed by the 
marquis, entered. 

“ Upon my word. Miss Fitzalan,** said the marchihness, you 
were determined no one should disturb your meditations. I 
fear we have surprised you ; but poor Euphrasia was taken ill 
at the ball, and we were obliged to return with her.” ‘^Miss 
Fitzalan has not been much better, I believe,** said Uady 
Euphrasia, regarding her attentively. “ Grood iLord, child I ** 
cried Uady G-reystock, “what is the matter with you? Why, 
you look as pale as if you had seen a ghost.” “ Miss Fitzalan 
is fond of solitude,** exclaimed the marquis, preve^iting her 
replying to Uady Greystock. “ When 1 returned home about 
an hour ago, I sent to request her company in the parlor, which 
honor, I assure you, I was refused.** 
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Ti >0 ip4.eedL, hjSbd b^on sent, but nBirer delivered to 

Amanda. ^ 

« I assure you, my lord,’* said she, “ I heard of no such 
request-” And pray, child, how have you been employed all 
this time?” asked Lady Greystock. “In readings, madam,” 
faltered out Auianda, while her deathlike paleness was suc- 
ceeded by a deep blush. “ You are certainly ill,” said Lord 
Mortimer, who sat beside her, in a voice expressive of regret 
^ the conviction. “You have been indulg'iug melancholy 
ideas, I fear,” continued he, softly, and taking her hand, “for 
surely — surely to-hight you are uncommonly affected.” 

Amanda attempted to speak. The contending emotions of 
her mind prevented her utterance, and the tears trickled silently 
down her cheeks. Lord Mortimer saw she wished to avoid 
noticti, yet scarcely could he forbear requesting some assistance 
for her. ^ 

Lady Euphrasia now complained of a violent headache. 
The marchioness wanted to ring for remedies. This Lady 
Euphrasia opposed ; at last, as if suddenly recollecting it, slie 
sai^ “in the closet there was a bottle of eau de luce, which 
she was certain would be of service to her.” 

At the mention of the closet, the blood ran cold through 
the veins of Amanda ; but when she saw Lady Euphrasia rise 
to enter it, had death, in its most frightful form, stared her in 
the face, she could not have betrayed more horror. She looked 
toward it with a countenance as expressive of wild affright as 
Macbeth’s, when viewing the chair on which the specter of the 
murdered Banquo sat. Lord Mortimer, observing the disorder 
of her looks, began to' tremble. He grasped her hand with a 
convulsive motion, and exclaimed : — 

“ Amanda, what means this agitation ? ” 

A loud scream from Lady Euphrasia broke upon their ears, 
and she rushed from the closet, followed by Belgrave. 

** Gracious Heaven 1 ” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, dropping 
Amanda’s hand, and rising precipitately. 

Amanda looked around — she beheld every eye fastened on 
^het’ with amazement and contempt. The shook was too much 
for he'r to support. A confuted idea started into her mind 
that a deep-laid plot had been concerted to ruin her ; she 
faintly exclaimed, “I am betrayed,” and sank back upon the 
sofa. 

Lord Mortimer started at her exclamation. Oh, Heavens I ” 
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cried lie, ee he looked tcW5!Wd he»i «uieWe jbp 

the marchioness to attend Amanda. 

Alackaday, my lord,” said she* in a whiv^pwing mU^ 
somethin.^ dreadful, I am afraid, has haj^j^ened abpifa steJ^??e» 
Oh, dear I what people suffer sometimes by their g^ood nature* 
I am sure, if I thoUj^t any liarm would come of grantings Miee 
h'ltzalan’s request, she might have ^begged ^ and prayed lenS 
enough before I would have obliged her.” Did she deswp) 
you to bring Colonel Belgrave to this house ? asked X/caS 
Mortimer. Oh, to be sure she did, my lord^ or how i^ould I 
ever have thought of such a thing ? She has been b^ging and 
praying long enough for me to contrive some way of bringing 
him here ; and she told me a piteous story, which would have 
softened a stone, of his being a sweetheart of hers before he was 
married.’’ ‘‘Merciful power's I ” cried Liord Mortimer, dae^ipg 
his hands together, “how have I been deceived.” 

He was hurrying away, when Mrs. Jane caught his coat. 
“ I shall lose my place,” said she, sobbing, “ that I shall, most 
certainly ; for my lord and lady never will forgive my brings 
ing any one in such a way into the house. I am sure I thought 
no great harm in it, and did it quite from good nature ; for* 
indeed, how could one resist the poor, dear youug lady ; she 
cried, and said she only wanted to bid farewell to her dear 
Belgrave.” 

Lord Mortimer could bear no more. He sliQok her from 
him, and hurried from the house. 

Amanda's faculties suffered but a momentary suspension; 
as she opened her eyes, her composure and fortitude ^returned. 

“ I am convinced,” said she, rising and advancing to the 
marquis, “it will shock your lordship to hear that it is the 
treachery of some person under your roof has involved me in 
my present embarrassing situation. For my own justification* 
’tis necessary to acknowledge that I have long been the object 
of a pursuit from Colonel Belgrave as degrading to his char- 
acter as insulting to mine. Ay'hen he broke so unexpectedly 
upon me to-night, he declared — even with effrontery — de- 
clared he had a friend in this house who gave him access to it. 
As your guest, my lord, I may expect your lordship’s protec- 
tion ; also that an immediate inquiry be made for the abettor 


scfime tnat woum ensue m ©opsuqwww w ww 
stnmk his forehead in agony* and rushed out of the 
the hall he was stepped by Mrs- Jane* the maid 
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mobdam*^’ Aald 
^ wtM4d 1^ 00 eiM^ Ilk 

_ &|f ^^#feii|>8 KeSl^er ivirorid nor X 

mk'‘l0 you Y<mr otoiy, madasm by no 

l 36 kN$»ili#^ tog^^. l?hore ia uo peroon iu my hcnxHe 

to ^oomiult '1^ act yon acQnee tliem of, as 
iSy^'riicOOt>^fcSii^ tho oonseqoocioe of it would be immediate dis- 
miMioii "^Brom my senriee* Had not Colonel Belgrave been 
v^^ltmtarily admitted, he never would have been concealed; no, 
madam, yod would have rejoiced at the opportunity our pres- 
eUto g a ve you of punishing his temerity. Innocence is bold ; 
^tis Jgifllt aidue i» timorous/* 

T®e trtUih of part of his i^eech struck forcibly on Amanda ; 
but hdW OQtild* she eacplain her conduct ? — how declare it was 
her dread of the marchioness and X«ady Euphrasia’s malice 
WMbh had made her consent to conceal him. 

Oh, 1 see,** said she, in the agony of her soul — ‘*1 see I 
am the dupe ot complicated artifice.” “I never in my life,” 
cried the marchioness, met wito such assurance — to desire 
the marq^uis to be her champion.” “As she was intrusted to 
my care, however,** exclaimed lady Greystock, “I think it 
necessary to inquire into the affair. Pray, sir,** turning to the 
colonel, “ by what means did you come here ? ** 

The colonel, with undiminished assurance, had hitherto 
stood near the fatal closet, leaning on a chair. 

“ That, madam,** replied he, “ I must be excused revealing. 
X<et me, however, assure your ladyship *ti8 not on my own 
account 1 affect concealment.** Here he glanced at Amanda. 
“ Those parts of my conduct, however, which I choose to con- 
c^il, I s^ll always be ready to defend.’* “ Sir,” cried the mar- 
quis, liaughtily, “ no explanation or defense of your conduct is 
here inquired ; X have neither right nor inclination to interfere 
in Miss Pitsalan’s concerns.” 

j^The colonel bowed to the circle, and was retiring, when 
AmaUda flew to him and caught his arm. Surely, surely,*’ 
said she, almost'^gaeping for breath, you cannot be so inhuman 
as to retire without explaining this whole affair. O Belgrave, 
leave 'me not a prey to slander. By all your hopes of mercy 
and foigivenesa hereafter; I conjure you to clear my fame.” 

** My dear creature,** said he, in a low voice, yet loud enough 
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to be beard by the whole party» ^‘auythiiigr I ooidd ®ay iiwuld 
b© ilnavailing^. You find, they are deterjoained not to see thiiigs 
in the li^ht wo wish them viewed. Compose yourself, I h&* 
seech you, and be assured, while I exist, you never shall want 

comfo^ or afiOfuenoe. ” ^ j » 

JFfe gently disengaged himself as he spoke, and quitted the 
room, leaving* her riveted to the door in amazement at his inso- 
lence and perfidy- 

“ I am sure,’’ said Lady Grreystocls:, “ I shall regret all my 
life the hour in which I took her under my protection jv thoug^h 
indeed, from what I heard soon after my arrival in Lrondon, 

J should have dispatched her back to her father, but I felira 
foolish pity for her. I was in hopes, indeed, the society I had 
introduced her to would have produced a reformation, and that 
I might be the means of saving a young creature from Entire 
destruction.” “ From what I have already suJpTered by her 
family, nothing should have tempted me to take her under my 
roof,” exclaimed the marchioness. ♦‘Was she my relation,” 
cried the marquis, “ I should long since have come to a deter- 
mination about her ; as yours, madam,” turning to the mar- 
chioness, “ I shall not attempt forming one ; I deem it, however, 
absolutely necessary to remove Lady Luphrasia Sutherland 
from the house till the young* lady chooses to quit it. I shall, 
therefore, order the carriage to he ready at an early hour for 
thc3 villa.” 

“ I shall certainly accompany your lordship,” cried the mar- 
chioness, “ for I cannot endure her sight ; and though she 
deserves it, it shall not be said that we turned her from the 
house.” ‘‘The only measure she should pursue,” exclaimed 
Lady Greystock, is to set off as soon as possible for Ireland ; 
when she returns to obscurity the affair may die away.” “It 
may, however,” said Amanda, “be yet revived to cover with 
confusion its contrivers. To Heaven I leave the vindication 
of my innocence. Its justice is sure, though sometimes •slow, 
and the hour of retribution often arrives when least expected. 
Much as 1 liave suffered — much as I may still suffer, I think 
my own situation preferable to theirs who have set their sr^es , 
around me. The injurer must gver fee] greater pangs than the * 
injured — the pangs of guilt and remorse. I shall ^return to 
my obscurity, happy in the consciousness that it is not a shelter 
from sliame, but a refuge from cruelty 1 seek. But can I be stn> 
prised at meeting cruelty from those who have Jong since waived 



of IdiSfe^boil 1 tiiose»^ mxA she ^laneed at Lady 

Gxeystoelty have aet aside the clatois of justice and 

huiuauity?’'^ 

The uai^hiouess trembled ^th r^e at this speech, and as 
Amanda retired from the room, exclaimed, Intolejcable assur- 
ance.*'' 

Amanda re 3 paired immediately to her chamber. She tottered 
as she walked, and the housekeeper and Mrs. Jane,* who, with 
some other servants, had assembled out a£ curiosity near the 
door, followed her tMther. 

'Hie emotions she had so painfully suppressed now burst 
foiith with violence. She fell into an agony of tears and sobs 
which impeded her breathing. The housekeeper and Jane 
loosened her clothes and supported her to the bed. In a short 
time %he was sufficiently recovered to be able to speak, and re- 
quested they Would engage a carriage for her against the next 
day, at an early hour, that she might commence her journey to 
Ireland. 'This they promised, and at her desire retired. 

Success, but not happiness, had crowned the marchioness’ 
scheme. She triumphed in the disgrace she had drawn upon 
Amanda, but feared that disgrace was only temporary. She 
had entangled her in a snare, but she dreaded not having 
secured her in it. She distrusted those who had assisted her 
designs — for the guilty will ever 8usx>0ct each other. They 
might betray her, or Colonel Belgrave might repent ; but such 
evils, if they did ever arrive, were probably far distant. In the 
interim, all she desired to accomplish might be effected. Long^ 
had she been meditating on some plan which should ruin Amanda 
forever — not only in the opinion of Lord Mortimer, but in the 
estimation of the world. With the profligacy of Colonel Bel- 
grave she Vas well acquainted, and inclined from it to believe 
that he would readily join in any scheme which could give him 
a chance of possessing Amanda. On discovering her residence, 
he h&d ordered his valet, who was a trusty agent in all his 
villainies, to endeavor to gain access to the house, that he might 
discover whether there was a chance of introducing him there. 

B The Aralet obeyed his orders, anKi soon attached himself to Mrs. 
Jane,^whom the marchioness had placed about Amanda, from 
knowing' she was capable of any deceitful part. She was in- 
troduced to Belgrave, and a handsome present secured her in 
his interest. 

She oommumoated to the marchioness the particulars of 
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intervievir. FWm tliat petiod tbejr "heen iflwadWb^' ti# 
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of Amaoda had hithorto defeated their mtentiond* ^ ‘mmsf&ag 
from the hall at last g^ave the wished-for opportiwiity. ^ 

Lady hluphrasia was apprised of the whole plot, a»id tibo 
hint of her indisposition was g^iven in the morningt,*^tiltet nO 
suspicion might be entertained in the evehing, when aShentio^dL 
as a plea for returning homo earlier than was intended* 

Colonel Belgrade was introduced into the closet by "Mrti 
Jane, through a door that opened from the lobby ; and while 
Amanda sat pensively reading, he stole out, and secnred Ihe 
other door, as already mentioned. ^ 

"When Lady Suphrasia declared she was too ill to contintie 
at the ball. Lord Mortimer offered to attend her home* ]EIad 
he not done so, the marchioness intended to have ashed Ihm. 

Xhe marqnis was persuaded that Amanda wag an artful and 
dangerous rival to his daughter, and he ^bated her from that 
consideration. Xhe laws of hospitality obliged him to treat 
her with politeness, but he gladly seized the first opportnnity 
that offered for expressing his dislike. 

Lady G-reystock saw through the plot, but she professed 
her belief of Amanda’s guilt, which was all the marchioness 
required. 

Xhe marquis left the ladies together, while he went to give 
orders about his early journey. Soon after his departure a 
loud knocking was heard, which announced a Visitor ; and 
from the lateness of the hour, they conjectured, and were right 
* in doing so, that it must be Lord Mortimer. 

After traversing several streets, in an agony no lang^nage 
could describe, be returned to Portman Square. Mis fancy pre- 
sented Amanda to his view, overwhelmed with shame, and sink- 
ing beneath the keen reproaches leveled at her* In the idea 
i>f lier sufferings, all resentment for the supposed perfidy was 
forgotten. Muman nature was liable to err, and the noblest 
effort that nature could make was to pardon such errors. Xo 
speak comfort to this fallen angel, he felt would relieve the 
weight which pressed upon his own breast. Pale and^tiis-, 
ordered he entered the room, ^pd found the ladies appdreUtly* 
much affected. ♦ * 

“ My dear lord,** said the marchioness, ** I am glad you are 
come back. As a friend of the family, you may perhaps honor 
us with your advice on the present occasion^** ** Indeed,*'' ex^ 
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1 ms 1^ Jpgm^ mm m 4cm0 m we ars. Was the colonel in 
a fs|sia<&» a?^pM«tS«wci-^ bnt a anarried ^coaii, only 

tMi3^ hn;ff UcpAhio t MxcfmMe monster 1 oried Lord 
Irma ^ 4ieat« and traversingr the room* 
a^ere a4^i^ ^ jMa4riess to manHnd to extirpate him from the 
earth Ia|t asjyv** <KMtiBned he» and his voice faltered as he 

spokst is the imfortimate he could not pronounce 

tlmlnaiimol Amanda* “In her own room<,” replied the mar- 
l^hloneis^ ^ I assitre yon, she behaved wi A not a little inso- 
IrnKsSf on Lady 0r03^Btook advising^ her to return home* For 
m/ I shall let her act as she pleases^*’ 

She ihen proceeded to mention the marquis’ resalution of 
lea^ng the house till she had quitted it, and that he insisted 
on thrir aoeompanyingt him. 

“To return to her father is certainly the only eli^ble plan 
sho can pursM,*^ si^d Lord Mortimer ; but allow me«” con- 
tinued he* “ to request that your lad^^ip will not impute to 
Insotenee any expression whioh dropped from her. Pity her 
woundied feelings, and soften her sorrows.” I declare,” cried 
Lady Fuphrasla, “X thought I should have fainted from the 
pity I felt for her*” *♦ You' pitied her, then,” said Lord Mor- 
timer, sitting down by her ladyship, “ you pitied and soothed 
her afflictions ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” replied she. 

If ever I^ady Bnphrasia appear^ pleasing in the eyes of 
tx>rd Mortimer it was at this moment, when he was credulous 
enough to bcdleve she had shed the tear of pity over his lost 
Amanda. Me took her hand. “ Ah I my dear L^y Fuphrasia,” 
said he, in an accent of melting softness, perhaps even now 
she needs consolation. A gentle female i^end would be a 
comfort to, her wounded heart.” 

JAdy Muphrasia immediately took the hint, and said she 
would go to her. 

He led her to the door. “ You are going,” cried he, “ to 
perform the office of an angel — to console the afflicted. Ah I 
well does it become the young and gentle of your sex to pity 
such misfortunes.” 

Hef ladyship retired, but no% indeed to the chamber of the 
forlorn Amanda. In her own she vented the rage of her soul 
in something little ahoart of execrations against Lord Mortimer, 
for the afiEection she saw he still retained for Amanda* 

On her Isidya^Up’s retiring, X^ady Oreystock mentioned 
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©very particular slie Jiad. heard from Mrs. JT enuiuglSy and 
bitterly lamented her having ©ver taken Amanda under her 
protection. The subject was too painful to be long Budwted by 
Lord Mortimer. He had heard of the early hour fixed for tiimr 
journey, and saying he would no longer keep the ladies trom 
repose, precipitately retired. He gave his man directions to 
watch their motions and inform him when they left tovm. 

Exhausted by the violence of her emotions^ a temporary 
forgetfulness stole over the senses of Amanda, on her being 
left to solitude. In this state she continued till roused by a 
bustle in the house. She started, listened, and heard the sound 
of a carriage. Supposing it to be the on© she had ordered ior 
her departure, she sprang from the bed, and, going to the 
window, saw instead of one for her, the marquis’, into which 
he was handing the ladies. As soon as it drove from the^door, 
she rang the bell, and the housekeeper immediaticly appeared, 
as Mrs. Jane had attended the marchioness to the villa. 
Amanda inquired “ whether a carriage, as she directed, had 
been engaged for her.” 

The housekeei)er replied, tlie hour in which she spoke was 
too late for such a purpose, but she had now sent about one.” 

Amanda endeavored to exert herself, and was packing up 
her clothes, when a maid entered the chamber, and said, Lord 
Mortimer was below, and wished to speak to her.” 

Tumultuous joy pervaded th© mind of Amanda. She had 
believed it probable she should not see him again before her 
departure for Ireland, from whence she had determined writ- 
ing to him the x>articulars of the affair. His visit seemed to 
announce he thouglit not unfavorably of her. She supposed 
he came to assure her that his opinion of her integrity was 
unshaken — and T shall yet triumph,” cried she, in* the trans- 
port of the idea, “over malice and treachery.” 

She sprang past the maid; her feet scarce touched th© 
ground, and in a moment she found herself in the arms o^Lord 
Mortimer, which involuntarily opened to receive her, for, trem- 
bling, weak, and disordered, she would else, on seeing him, 
have sunk to the floor. He e^ipported her to a sofa. Ih a 
little time she raised her head f^jpm his shoulder, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, you are come! I know you arc come to comfort me.” 
“ W ould to Heaven,” he answered, “ I were capable of either 
giving or receiving comfort. Th© period, however, I trust, 
may yet arrive when we shall both at least be more composed* 
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To mitigitte y^tiir »orrow» wouhl lessen my own 5 for nover, oh» 
aever I c^n my Ixeart foJCK^t the lovo aad estoem it once bore 
Amaiida*’^ Once bore ber 1 ’* repeated Amanda. ♦* Once 
bore ber* I-«ord Mortimer! do you say? Then you wish to 
impl^ Ibey no longer exist? ** 

The tone of anguish in which she spoke pierced the heart of 
liOrd Mortimer. Unable to speak, he arose, and walked to the 
windoWt to hide his emotion. His words, his silence, all con- 
veyed a fatal truth to Amanda. She saw a dreadful and eter- 
nal separation effected between her and Lord Mortimer. She 
beheld herself deprived of reputation, loaded with calumny, 
and no longer an object of love, but of detestation and con- 
tempt. Her anguish was almost too great to bear, yet the 
pride of injured innocence made her wish to conceal it ; and, 
as Loxd Mortimer stood at the window, she determined to try 
and leave the room without bis knowledge ; but ere she gained 
the door her Tiead grew giddy, her strength failed, she stag- 
gered, faintly screamed on finding herself falling, and sank 
upon the floor. 

t Lord Mortimer wildly called fox* assistance. He raised and 
carried her back to the sofa ; he strained her to his bosom, 
kissed her pale lips, and wept over her. 

“ I have wounded your gentle soul, my Amanda,’’ cried he, 
“ but I have tortured my own by doing so. Ah I still dearest 
of women, did the world compassionate your errors as I com- 
passionate them, neither contempt nor calumny would ever be 
your portion. How pale she looks 1 ” said he, raising his head 
to gaze upon her face ; “ how like a flower untimely faded ! 

» Yet were it happiness for her never to revive ; a soul like hers, 
originally noble, must be wretched under the pressure of scorn. 
Kxecrable Belgrave I the fairest work of heaven is destroyed by 
you. Oh 1 my Amanda, my distress is surely severe — though 
anguish rives my heart for youi* loss, I must conceal it — the 
sad luxury of grief will be denied me, for the world would 
smUe if I could say I now lamented you.’’ 

Such were the effusions of sorrow which broke from Lord 
Mortimer over the insensible Ani^nda. The housekeeper, who 
had 6een listening all this time^ now appeared, as if in obe- 
dience ^o his call, and offered her assistance in recovering 
Amanda. Heavy sighs at length gave hopes of her restoration. 
Lord Mortimer, unable to support her pathetic lamentations, 
determined to dep%rt ere she was perfectly sensible. 
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Kitzalan,” eaid lie to the hottsebeeper* I 

am oonvincedy to quit this houae immediately. I ) ^>404 

upon myself to procure her a carriage, also a proper attattiSaasttv 
for her journey, which, I flatter myself, she will be abl*^ 
commence in a few hours. Be kind, be gentle to her, my goo4- 
woman, and depend on my eternal gratitude. Whep she is 
recovered, deliver her this letter.’’ 

The housekeeper promised to observe his injunHC^pn^ and 
he departed- 

To Ireland, with Amanda, he intended sending an pld fmcnale 
servant, who had formerly been an attendant of his* motheir^S^ 
and his own man- He was shocked at the conduct of the 
marchioness and Lady Greystock, and thought the m g uilty of 
the highest inhumanity in thus deserting Amanda. Tno l^ter 
he had put into the housekeeper’s hands excited her curiosity 
so strongly that she was tempted to gratify it. ^ Amanda was 
not in a situation to perceive what she did, the letter oould 
easily be sealed again, and, in short, without longer hesitation, 
she opened it. How great was her amazement on flnding it 
contained a bank note far five hundred poxmds. The words 
were as follows : — 

Consider me, Amanda, in the light of a brother ; as such accept 
my services ; to serve you, in any manner, will be a source of conso- 
lation, which I flatter myself you will be happy to allow me. 'Tis 
necessary you should return immediately to your father; hesitate 
not, then, about using the inclosed. Your complying with my re^ 
quest will prove that you yet retain a friendship for 

Moa^xmca. 

What a sum I ’’ cried the housekeeper, as she examined 
the note ; what a nice little independency would this, in addi- 
tion to what I liave already saved, be for an honest woman I 
what a pity it is such a creature as it is designed for should 
possess it I ” The housekeeper, like 1 er lady, was fertile in 
invention ; to be sure there was some danger in her present 
scheme, but for such a prize it was worth her while to run some 
risk. Could she but get Amanda off ere the carriage •from 
T^4jr<l Mortimer arrived, she believed all would sucoeea as she 
c-ould wish. Amauda, ignorant as she was of- Lord MoHimer’^ 
intentions, would not consequently be influenced by them to 
oppose anything she oould do. Full of this idea, abe ran out, 
and oalliner a footman, high in her favor, desired iminedi* 
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ate!y to pttotito 4 tslia^e for Mia^ Fitssalfm* She them 

retoWed to Asciathd^ ^sm just be^g^mning^ to move. 

' UOtoOt^’ oti&d she, ^ 1^®^* iroughly shaking her 

^h4to doito 'vrtth those tsragedy airs, and prepare your* 
self i* g«SfW fa catriage you ordered comes ; It will be at the 
doot^to a feir raiudtes/^ 

Ajuanda looked round the room. Is Lord Mortyxier gone, 
thtot^to&d i^ie* ^Lord, to be sure he is,” cried the house* 
keeper; *^he left you on the floor, and, as he went out, he 
[E^aid you ^ould never have another opportunity of deceiving 
him,^ 

' A sudcton frenzy seemed to seize Amanda ; she wrong her 
hands, called upon Lord Mortimer in the impassioned language 
of desi^air, and flung herself on the ground, exclaiming, This 
lest stroke is more than Z can bear.” 

The houaeU^eper grew alarmed lest her agitation should 
retard her departure $ she raised her forcibly from the ground, 
and said, ‘‘she must compose herself to begiu her journey, 
which was unavoidable, as the marchioness had given abso- 
*lute Orders to have her sent from*' the house early in the 
morning.” 

** Accursed house t ” said Amanda, whose reason was restored 
by the strenuous remonstrances of the housekeeper. “ Oli, that 
I had never entered it 1 ” She then told her companion, “ if she 
would assist her, as she was almost too weak to do anything for 
herself, she would be ready against the carriage came.” The 
housekeeper and maid accordingly attended her to her chamber ; 
, the former brought her drops, and the latter assisted in putting 
on her habit, and packing up her clothes. Amanda, having 
secured her trunks, desired they might be sent, by the first 
opportunity!^ to Castle Oarberry ; she had left a great many 
clothes there, so took nothing at present with her but a small 
quantity of linen. She had but a few guineas in her purse ; 
hi^r watch, however, was valuable ; and if she had money enough 
to carry her to Dublin, she knew there she might procure a 
suMcient sum on it to carry her homo. 

At last the carriage came ; ^with a trembling frame, and 
half-brc^n heart, Amanda entered it. She saw Nicholas, the 
footman, wlio had procured it, ready motmted to attend her. 
^ She t<dd him it v^as unnecessary to do so ; but ho declared he 
could not think of letting so young a lady travel unprotected. 
She was pleased at his attention ; she had shuddered at the 
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idea of lier forlorn situation, and now dropped a tear of ewee4r 
sensibility at finding* she was not utterly deserted by every 
human being. The carriage took the road to X*ark||^ta« as 
A.xnanda chose to embark from thence, the journey being so 
much nearer to it than to Holyhead. It was now about eight 
o’clock ; after traveling four hours, the chaise stopped at a 
small house on the roadside, which appeared to be a common 
alehouse. * Amanda was unwilling to enter it ; but the liprses 
were here to be changed, and she was shown into a dirty parlor, 
where, almost sinking with weakness, she ordered tea to be 
immediately brought in. She was much astonished, as she sat 
at the tea table, to see Nicholas enter the room with a familiar 
air, and seat himself by her. She stared at him at first, sup- 
posing him intoxicated ; but perceiving no signs of this in his 
countenance, began to fear that the insults she had received at 
the marquis’ made him think himself authorized to treat her 
with this insolence. She rose abruptly, and, summoning all her 
resolution to her aid, desired him to retire, adding, If his 
attendance was requisite she would ring for him.” 

Nicholas also quitted his seat, and following her, caught her ' 
in his arms, exclaiming, “ Bless us, how hoity-toity you are 
grown I ” 

Amanda shrieked, and stamped on the floor in an agony of 
terror and indignation. 

‘‘ Why, now really,” said he, ‘‘ after what happened at home, 

1 think you need not be so coy with me.” Oh, save me, 
Heaven* from this wretch I ” was all the affrighted Amanda 
could articulate. 

The door opened. A waiter appeared, and told Nicholas ' 
he was wanted without- Nicholas released Amanda, and ran 
directly from the room. Amanda sunk upon a chair, and her 
head turned gidtiy at the idea of the danger with which she was 
surrounded. She saw herself in the power of a wretch- — -per- 
liaps wretclies, for the house seemed a proper place for* scenes 
of villainy — without the means of delivering herself 4 She 
walked to the window. A confused idea of getting through 
it, and running from the house, darted into her mind, Jbui^ she 
turned from it in agony at seeing a number of countrymen 
drinking before it. She now could only raise her feeble hands 
to heaven to supplicate its protection. 

She passed some minutes in this manner, when the lock 
turned and made her shudder, but it was the landlady alone 
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who ontemdi. She eawe, she said, with Nicholas* respeetfui 
duty aud hO was eottry ha was obliged to go back to town 
without 006ing her safe to her journey’s end. 

^ Is ho toally gone ? ^ asked Amanda, with all the eagerness 
of joy; •• Yes,*’ the woman said ; a person had followed him 
from ZiOndon on purpose to bring him back/* Is the carriage 
ready f ’* cried Amanda* She was informed it was. ^ ‘‘ Let me 
fly, them** Yhe landlady impeded her progress to tell her the 
bill was not yet settled. Amanda pulled out her purse, and 
besought her not to detain her. This the woman had no desire 
to do. Thii 3 gs were therefore settled without delay between 
them, and Amanda was driven with as much expedition as she 
could desire from the terrifying mansion. The chaise had 
proceeded about two miles, when, in the middle of a solitary 
road, or rather lane, by the side of a wood, it suddenly stopped. 
Amanda, alarmed at every incident, hastily looked out, and 
inquired what was the matter ; but how impossible to describe 
her terror when she beheld Colonel Belgrave, and Nicholas 
standing by him I She shrunk back, and entreated the postilion 
to drive on ; but he heeded not her entreaty. Nicholas opened 
the door, and Belgrave sprang into the carriage. Amanda 
attempted to burst open the door at the opposite side ; but 
he caught her to his bosom, and the horses set ofE at full speed. 
Colonel Belgrave’s valet had been secreted by Mrs. Jane the 
preceding night in the house, that he might be able to give his 
master intelligence of all that passed within it in consequence 
of his being discovered in the closet. On hearing the family 
were gone to the marquis’ villa, Belgrave believed he could 
easily prevail on the domestics to deliver up Amanda to him. 
Blated with hope, ho reached the house, attended by his valet, 
just after she had quitted it- The housekeeper hesitated to 
inform him of the road she had. taken till she had procured 
what she knew would be the consequence of her hesitation — 
a large bribe. Horses were then immediately procured, and 
Belgrave and his servant set in pursuit of Amanda. The 
sight of a traveling chaise, at the little inn already mentioned, 
prompted their inquiries ; and t>n finding the chaise waited for 
Aman^, the colonel retired to a- private room, sent for Nicholas, 
and secured him in his interest* It was settled th^v should 
repair to the wood, by which the postilion was bribed to pass, 
and from thence proceed to a country house of the colonel’s. 
Their seheme accomplished, Niidiolas, happy in the service ho 
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Imd done^ or rather the reward he had obtained ifior Jiervl^ 
agfain turned hie face toward London* 

The oarriag^e and attendants Lord JVfoa^imer iM^deiiired £tm 
Amanda arrived even earlier than the houseke^>eir hAd eac-* 
pected« and she blessed her luoky stars for the 
with which she had hurried off Amanda. They were fddowsd 
by his lordship himself, whoso wretched heart 0<mM Aot Snp- 
port the idea of letting Amanda depart without oho^ more 
holding her. Great was his dismay, his astonishmenti^ when 
the housekeeper informed him she was gone. 

“ Gone ! ” he repeated, changing color- ^ 

The housekeeper said that, without her knowledge. Miss 
Fitzalan had a chaise hired, and the moment it came to the 
door stepped into it, notwithstanding she was told his lordship 
meant to provide everything proper for her journey hifiaself. 
“ But she said, my lord,” cried the housekeeper,.^* she wanted 
none of ypur care, and that she could never get fast enough 
from a house, or from people, where and by whom she had been 
so illtreated.” 

Lord Mortimer asked if she had any attendant, and whether 
she took the letter. 

The housekeeper answered both these questions in the affirm* 
ative. ** Truly, my lord,” she continued, ** I believe your lord^ 
ship said something in that letter which pleased her, for she 
smiled on opening it, and said, * Well, well, this is something 
like comfort.*” **And was she really so mean?*’ he was on 
the point of asking, but he timely checked a question which 
was springing from a heart that sickened at hncBng the object 
of its tenderest affections unworthy in every respect of possess- 
ing them. Every idea of this kind soon gave way to anxiety 
on her account. His heart misgave him at her undertaking so 
long a journey under the protection of a common servant ; and, 
unable to endure his apprehensions, he determined instantly to 
pursue and see her safe himself to the destined port. • 

The woman, who had hitherto sat in the chaise, was ordered 
to return home. He entered it with eagerness, and promised 
liberally to reward the postilions if they used expediUon.. 
They had changed horses but aonce when Lord Mortimer saw 
Nicholas approaching, whom, at the first glance, ne ‘knew. 
He stopped the carriage, and called out, ** Where have you left 
Miss Eitzalan ? ” ** Eaith, my lord,” ended Nicholas, instantly 

stopping and taking off his hat, *‘in very good company. I 
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loft her witih C!4»)eii;MA Belgrade, trho -eras erahriag by- appoint- 
ment on the road for her.^ ** Ob 1 horrible infatuation ! ” 
said I^ord Molctimca'* “that nothing can snatph her from the 

demr^ to Imow wliether he should return to 

MedEtimer hesitated^ and ^t last desired him to go on 
to hla first directions* He resolved to proceed to 
X^lcgate aud diseover whether Amanda Iiad returned to Ire*- 
land* , They had not proceeded far when they overtook a 
traveling oha^* As Lord Mortimer passed, he looked into it, 
and beheld Amanda, reclining on the bosom of Belgrave* Ho 
trembled universally, closed his eyes, and sighed out the name 
of the perfidious Amanda* When they had got some way be- 
fore \he other chaise, he desired the postilion to strike off into 
another road^ which by a circuit of a few miles 'should bring 
them back to London* Amanda, it was evident, had put herself 
under the protection of Belgrave, and to know whether she 
went to Ireland was now of little consequence to him, as ho 
supposed her unreclaimable. But how impossible to describe 
his distress and confusion when almost the first object he 
beheld, on alighting in St. James’ Square, was his aunt, Lady 
Martha Dormer, who, in compliance with his urgent request, 
had hastened to London* Had a specter crossed his sight he 
could not have been more shocked. 

“Well, my dear h'rederick,” said her ladyship, ‘‘you see I 
lost no time in obeying your wishes. I have flown hither, 
1 may indeed say, on the wings of love. But where is this 
little divinity of thine ? I long to have a peep at her goddess- 
ship*” 

XH>rd Mortimer, inexpressibly shocked, turned to the window. 

I shall see, to be sure,” cried her ladyship, “ quite a little 
paragon* Positively, Frederick, I will be introduced this very 
evening.” ** My dear aunt, my Lady Martha,” said Lord Mor- 
timer, impatientiy, “ for Heaven’s sake spare me I ” “ But tell 

me,” she continue^ “when I shall commence this attack upon 
you^ father’s heart ? ” “ Nevc^r I never 1 ” sighed Mortimer, 

half distraoted* “ What I you 'suppose he will prove inflexible ? 
But I *do not djespair of convincing you to the contrary* Tell 
me, Frederick, when the little charmer is to be seen ? ” “ O 

God I ” cried Mortimer, striking his forehead. “ She 4s lost,” 
said he, “ she is lest forever I ” 
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Xiady Martha yrsm alarmed. She i3aw<, for the llrat l^hne, 
noticed the wild and pallid looks of her nephew. ^^Oracions 
Heaven 1 ” she exclaimed, “ what is the matter ? 

The dreadful explanation Lord Mortimer now found him- 
fielf under a necessity of giving ; the shame of acknowledging 
he was so deceived, the agony he suffered from that deception, 
joined to the excessive agitation and fatigue he had suffered 
the preceding night, and the present day, so powerfully assailed 
him at this moment, that his senses suddenly gave Way, and he 
actually fainted on the floor. 

What a sight for the tender Lady Martha I She saw some- 
thing dreadful had happened, and what this waS Lord Mortimer, 
as soon as he recovered, informed her. 

He then retired to his chamber. He could neither converse 
nor bear to be conversed with. His fondest hopes were blasted, 
nor could he forego the sad indtilgence of mourn mg over them 
in solitude. He felt almost convinced that the hold Amanda 
had on his affections could not be withdrawn ; he had con- 
sidored her as scarcely less than his wife, and had she been 
really such, her present conduct could not have given him 
more anguish. Had she been snatched from him by the hand 
of death, had she been wedded to a worthy character) he could 
have summoned fortitude to his aid ; but to find her the prey 
of a villain was a shook too horrible to bear, at least for a long 
period, with patience. 

■■ - 

FROM THE PLEASURES OF HOPE.” 

By THOMAS CAMBBBBL. 

[Tuouas CAMPtiKi-i. ; A Scotch poet and author ; hom Jtily 27, 1777, in 
Glasgow, where he attended the univerHity, and made great local fame by his 
t anslationa of Greek poetry and drama. T>nring his travels on the Continent 
(J 800-1 811) he was an eyewitness of the battle of Hohenlindeu. He settled in 
Jh-ngland ; edited tlie Niw Monthly Magazine (1820-1830) ; was lord rootor of 
Glasgow University (1827—1820) ; died at Boulogne, J'une 16, 1844, and was burled 
in Westminster Abbey, CampbelPs chief poems are; *'The Pleasures of 
Hope ” (1700), “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” “Pho Bxile of Erin,” ** Y© Marijeters 
of Enghind,” “Uoohiers Warning,’* Hohenlindeu,” “O’Connor’s Child,”. 

The Battle of the Baltic,” “ The Holder’s Hream,” ”I*ord UlUn’s Daughter.”] 

At Summer eve, when Heaven^s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 

*1A^y to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sun-bright summit mingles with lihe sky ? 
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“Why do Hiose <ili5Ks of shadoivy tdnt appooT 
More sweet tban all the laads^pe emOia^ near f — 
'Tie distance lends enchantment to the view, 
robes the mountain in its assure hue. 

!l^hns, with delight, we linger to survey 
‘Fhe promised joys of lifers unmeasured way} 

Thus, froUi afar, each dim^isoovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been^ 
And every form, that Fancy can repajr 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 

The pledge of Joy^s anticipated hour ? 

Ah, no 1 she darhly sees the fate of man — 

Her dim horison bounded to a span ; 

Or, ifii^he hold an image to the view, 

^Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 

With thee, sweet Hopb ! resides the heavenly light. 
That pours remotest rapture ou the sight : 

Thine is the charm of lifers bewildered way. 

That calls each skimbering passion into play. 
Waked by thy touch, I see the sister band. 

On tiptoe watching, start at thy command, 

And fly wherever thy mandate bids them steer. 

To Pleasure's path, or G-lory's bright career. 

Primeval IIopb, the Aonian Muses say. 

When Man and Nature mourned their first decay; 
When every form of death, and every woe, 

Bhot from malignant stars to earth below ; 

When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her ixt>n car ; 

When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain. 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 

All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 

But Hopfij, the charmer, lingered still behind- 
Thus, while Elijah^s burning wheels prepare 
From Oarmel^s heights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 

Dropt on the world — a sltcred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hofh 1 in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe ; 

Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour. 

The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
There^ as t^e wild bee murmurs on the wing, 
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Wliat peaoel)|tl Yearns thy handmaid aphtHa limiAgI 
What vlewlepB forms organ ptay^ 

And sweep t^e furrowed lines of ansaous away* 

Angel of lifel thy glittering wings^explcM 
£:a«rth’s loneliest bounds^ and Ooean^a wildest sboi^ 

IrfO I to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark careering o^er nnfathomed fields | 

Kow on Atlantic waves he rides afar^ 

Where Andes, giant of the western staxp 
With meteo^ standard to the winds rmf^led^ 

Iiooks from his throne of clouds o^er half the world f 
Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles, 
On Behring’s rocks, or Oreenland^S naked isles : 

CJold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 

From wastes that slumber in eternal snow; 

And waft, across the waves’ tumultuous roar. 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shor^ 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm. 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 

Kocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay ; ' 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away* 

But Horn can here her moonlight vigdl® keep. 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 

Swift as yon streamer lights the stasry pole. 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive soul ; 

His native hills that rise in happier climes. 

The grot that heard his song of other times. 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail. 

His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossomed vale, 

Hush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind. 

Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind ; 

Meets at each step a friend’s familiar face. 

And flies at last to Helen’s long embrace ; 

Wipes from her cheek the rapture^speaking tear 1 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear! 

While, long neglected, but at length caressed. 

His faithfid dog salutes the smiling guest. 

Points to the master’s eyes (where’er they roam) 

His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 

Friend of the brave I *10 peril’s darkest hour. 

Intrepid Virtue looks tcbthee for power ; 

To thee the heart its trembling homage yields. 

On stormy hoods, and camag&covered holds. 

When front to front the bannered hosts combine. 

Halt ere they close, and form the drea^ul line. 
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B-AOM jnMASDsxs hr hops.** 

Wlieadt is fm devoted soil, 

mmsSk^oism ecddlar tolngles for the toil 1 
Ju$ hie gUtteri3ia.g txihet he lifte on high 

Xhe d^mi^esa bnow> and. spirit^peakmg eye, 

Bails in Mb heart dke tritoxnph yet to oome. 

And hears <thy stoKxny music in the drum ! 

And such thy strength^inspirixig aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore — 

Xn horrid dimes, trhere Chiloe’a tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o’er the troubled deep, 

^Tvraa his to mourn Misfortune^s rudest shock, 
Soourged by the winds, and cradled on the rock. 

To wake each joyless mom and search again 
The famished hannts of solitary men ; 

Whose xace^ unyielding as their native storm, 

!Khow not a trace of hTature but the form ; 

Yet, a^i^thy call, the hardy tar pursued. 

Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued. 

Pierced the deep woods, and, hailing from afar 
The moon^s pale planet and the northern star, 

Paused at each dreary cry, unheard before, 

Byenas in the wild, and mermaids on the shore ; 

Till, led by thee o’er many a cliff sublime, 

Be foimd a warmer world, a milder clime, 

A home to rest, a shelter to defend, 

Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend ! 

m 41^ * « * 

Where is the troubled heart consigned to share 
Tumultuous toils, or solitary care, 

IJnblest by visionary thoughts that stray 
To count the joys of Portune’s better day t 
liO, nature, life, and liberty relume 
The«dim^yed tenant of the dungeon gloom, 

A longdost friend, or hapless child restored. 

Smites at his blazing hearth and social board ; 

Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, 

‘ And virtue triumphs o’er remembered woe. 

Chide not his peace, proud Beason ! nor destroy 
The shadowy forms of uncreated joy. 

That urge the lingering tide of life, and pour 
Spontaneous slumber on hisb midnight hour. 

Ba^'k ! the wild maniac sings, to chide the gale 
That wafts so slow her lover’s distant sail ; 

She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore, 

Watched rude surge his shroudless corse that bore, 
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Knew the pale fotm, and, shrieking in luna^ 

Clasped her oold hands, and fixed her maddening gasse: 
Poor widowed wretch I ^twas there she wept in vai% 
Till memory Med her agonizing brain ; — 

Hut Mercy gare, to charm the aenso of woe. 

Ideal peace, that Truth could ne'er bestow; 

Warm on her heart the joys of Panoy beam. 

And aimless Hopb delights her darkest dream* 

Oft when yon moon has climbed the midnight sky. 
And the lone sea bird wakes its wildest cry. 

Piled on the steep, her blazing fagots bnm 
To hail the bark that never can return ; 

And still she waits, but scarce forbears to Weep 
That constant love can linger on the deep. 

And, mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world's regard, that soothes, though half untrue 5 ^ 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, <• 

Put found not pity when it erred no more. 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th' unfeeling proud one looks — and passes by. 
Condemned on Penury's barren path to roam, 

Scorned by the world, and left without a home — 

■Even he, at evening,, should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet's hawthorn-scented way. 

Where, round the cot's romantic glade, are seen 
The blossomed bean field, and the sloping green, 
licans o'er its humble gate, and thinks the while 
Oh I that for mS some home like this would smile. 

Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ! 

There should my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine I — 

That generous wish can soothe unpitied care. 

And Hopm half mingles with the poor man's prayer. 

Hopbs I when I mourn, with sympathizing mind. 

The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 

Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fielder of rapture yet to be ; 

T watch the wheels of Nature's mazy plan. 

And learn the future by trhe past of man. 

Come, bright Improvement I on the oar of Tim^ 

And rule the spacious world from clime to clime j* 

Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore. 

Trace every wave, and cultnre every shore. • 

On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along. 
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And tbe dre^ Xtidian eh^ta a dismal son^> 

'Whore jiuman Sends on midnight errands 
And bathe in brains the mnrderona tomahawk. 

There shall the docks on thymy pasture stray. 

And shepherds dance at Sommer’s opening day; 

JSmh wandering genius of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men, 

And silent watch, on woodland heights around. 

The village curfew as it tolls profound. 

In Ijibyan groves, where damnOd rite^ are done. 

That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun. 

Truth shall arrest the murderous arm profane. 

Wild Obi dies — the veil is rent in twain. 

Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Troth, Mercy, ^Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 

Where’er degraded l^ature bleeds and pines, 

From Gijinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines. 

Truth s^ll pervade th’ unfathomed darkness there. 

And light the dreadful features of despair. — 

Mark 1 the stem captive spurns his heavy load, 

And asks the image back that Heaven bestowed I 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valor bums. 

And# as the slave departs, the man returns. 

Oil I sacred Truth I thy triumph ceased awhile. 

And Hop®, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 

When leagued Oppression poured to JSS’orthern wars 
Mer whiskered pandours and her fierce hussars. 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 

Fealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn j 
Tumultuous Horror brooded o'er her van. 

Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man ! 

Warsaw’s last champion from her height surveyed, 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid, — 

Oh I Heaven I he cried, my bleeding country save I — 

Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 

Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely 
P.ise, fellow-men 1 our country yet remains I 
Py that dread name, we wave the sword on high ! 

And swear for her to live ! — with her to die ! 

He said, and on the rampsirt heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 

Flrmrpaced aud slow, a horrid front they form. 

Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
liOw murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 

Hevenge, or death, — the watchword and reply ; 
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pealed tb^ notes, omnlpottot te olLam» 

And the loud tocsin tolled their laht alarm ! 

In vain, alas I in vain, ye gallant few t 
IProm rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew : 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwex)t, without a crime; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe f 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered 0|>ear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career f . — 
Horn, for a season, bad© the world farewell. 

And Freedom shrieked — as Koscitrsno fell! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there. 
Tumultuous Murder shook the midnight air— ^ 

On Prague’s proud arch the flres of ruin glow*. 

His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 

The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way,^ 

Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 

Hark I as the smoldering piles with thunder fall, 

A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 

Barth shook — red meteors flashed along the sky. 

And conscious N aturo shuddered at the cry J 

Oh ! righteous Heaven ; ©re Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 

Where was thin© arm, O Vengeance I where thy rod. 
That smote the foes of Zion and of Ood ; 

That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar ? 

Wliero was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast ; 
Then bade the deep in. wild commotion flow. 

And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 

Ye that at Marathon and Beuctra bled! 

Friends of the world I restore your swords to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 

Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atoui. 

And make her arm puissant as your own 1 
Oh I once again to Freedom’s cause return 
The patriot TEmii — the Bruce; of BAitnvooKSUiiN ! 

Yes I thy proud lords, ^npitied land! shell see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free ! 

A little while, along thy saddening plains. 

The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 

Truth shall restore the light by l^ature g^ven. 
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44 idi Wfa^ il^ir^elib^i |»ic« of Hea^vexit 

I^ro*!i# 3<)i*> tii^ 4 t| 0 t 6ppife9«loQci be bmled. 

Her ber nutate, innit^ered from the world ! 

# # # * ♦ 
tTiofivdb:^ Hops 1 when )||le^s last embers bum^ 
WhesL soul to soul, aaxd dust to dust retimi ! 
Hiea^eu to tby charge resigns the awful hour I 
Oh I then, thy hmgdom comes ! Immortal Power 1 
What though each spark of earthborn rapture dy 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye 2 
Bright to the soul ihy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of lifers eternal day — 

Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin. 

And ^1 the phenix spirit burns within I 
«Oh I deep*enchanting prelude to repose. 

The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes I 
ITet half X hear the panting spirit sigh. 

It iefa dread and awful thing to die ! 

My sterious worlds, untraveled by the sun I 
Where Time’s far wandering tide has never run. 
Prom your unfathomed shades and viewless spheres 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 

^is Heaven’s commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Xiike Sinai’s thunder, pealing from the cloud i 
While Hature hears, with terror-mingled trust, 

The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 

And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 

With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 

Aud shrieks, and hovers o’er the dark abyss t 
Haughter of Paith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb f 
Melt, and dispel, ye specter doubts that roll 
Cimmerian d^kness o’er the parting soul 2 . 

Ply, like the moon-eyed herald of Dismay, 

Chased on his night steed by the star of day f 
The strife is o’er— the pangs of Hature close. 

And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 

Hark I as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 

The noon of Heaven undgizzled by the blaze. 

On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 

Igloat the sweet tones of star-bom melody ; 

Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the lonely vale. 

When d ordan hushed his waves, and nudnight still 
Watched dn the holy towers of Zion hill 1 
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Sonl of the just I companion of tho diead f 
'Where is thy home, and, whither art thou 5edf 
Back to its heavenly sou3pco thy being goes. 

Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 

Boomed on his ajfy path awhile to burz^ 

And doomed, like thee, to twtvel, and return. ~ 

Hark ! from the world^s exploding center driven. 

With sounds that shook the hrmainent of Heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far. 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine car ; 

From planet whirled to planet more remote. 

He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 

But wheeling homeward, when his course is run. 

Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun ! 

So hath the traveler of earth unfurled ^ 

Her trembling wings, emerging from tbe world ; e 
And o^er the path by mortal never trod, 

Si>rung to her source, the bosom of her Gv^d. 

Oh 1 lives there. Heaven, beneath thy dread expanse. 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 

Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined. 

The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 

Who, moldering earthward, ^reft of every trust. 

In joyless union wedded to the dust, 

Could all his parting energy dismiss. 

And call this barren world sufficient bliss ? — 

There live, alas I of heaven-directed mien. 

Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene. 

Who hail tliee, Man ! tlie pilgrim of a day. 

Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay. 

Frail as tho leaf in Auiumn^s yellow bower. 

Bust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 

A friendless slave, a child without a sire. 

Whose mortal life and momentary fire 
Flight to the grave his chance-created form. 

As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 

And, when the gun's trei lendous flash is o'er. 

To night and silence sink for evermore 1 — 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim. 

Fights of the world, |ind demigods of Fame f 
Is this your triumph — this your proud applause, 
Children of Truth, aS.d champions of her cau^e Z 
For this hath Science searched, on weary wing, 

By shore and sea — each mute and living thing 1 
Faunched with Iberia's pilot from the steep. 
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To worlds uia.tpoowi!i^ a,iid is^os boyood tko deep ? 

Or roimd the pope her livitiig <^ariot driven^ 

And wlief»led in trinmpli tlarough the aigrte of Heaven, 
Ob 1 Stai^eyed eeienee, bast tbon wandered tbere. 

To waft ua borne tbe Message of despair ? 

Tben bind tbe palm^ tby sage^s brow to snit. 

Of blasted leaf» and deatb-distiUing fruit I 
Ab me I tbe laureled wreatb tbat Idurder rears, 
Hlood-nuraed, and watered by tbe widow?p tears. 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 

As waves tbe nightshade round tbe skeptio bead. 

Wbat is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain ? 

X smile on death, if Heavenward Hopk remain ! 

But, if tbe warring winds of Hattire's strife 
all tbe faithless charter of my life, 

!ff Chance awaked, inexorable power. 

This fra]J[ and feverish being of an hour ; 

Boomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep. 
Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 

To know Belight biffc by her parting smile. 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 

Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 
This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom. 

And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb. 

Truth, ever lovely, — since the world began, 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man, — 

How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Beposing Virtue, pillowed on the heart ! 

'\5(^t, if thy voice toe note of thunder rolled. 

And that were true which Nature never told, 

Bet Wisdom smile not on her conquered field j 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed I 
Oh I let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 

The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 

But, sad as angels for the good man's sin. 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in 1 

And well may Boubt, the mother of Bismay, 

Bause at her martyr's tomb, and read the lay. 

*Bown by the wilds of yon deserted vale, 

Itf darkly hints a melancholy ^ale ! 

There as the homeless madman sits alone. 

In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan I 
And there, they say, a wizard orgy crowds. 

When the Mo^n lights her watchtower in the clouds. 
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TMOM OJP 

Poor lost Alonzo! Patera ne^leotod ohilA f 
Mild be the doom of JECeavon-^aa tiiou 
Por oh I thy heart in holy mold was caa% 

And all thy deeds were blamcdeas, bti:t the last. 

Poor lost Alonzo I stdi 1 eetm to hear 
The clod that struck thy hollow^unding bier I 
When Friendship paid^ in speechless aoisiow drowned^ 
Thy midnight rites, bnt not on hallowed groiShd ! 

Ceas^ every joy, to glimmer on my mlndy 
But leave — oh ! leave the light of Homs behind! 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
liike angel visits, few and far between. 

Her musing mood shall every pang appease. 

And charm — when pleasures lose the power to please ! 
ITes ; let each rapture, dear to Hature, fiee : 

Close not the light of Fortune's stormy sea-^ 

Mirth, Music, Friendship, liove^s propitk^ smile, 
Chase every care, and e^rm a little while, 

Fcstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ. 

And all her strings are harmcftiized to joy I — 

But why so short is Xiove^s delighted hoxir ? 

Why fades the dew on Beauty’s sweetest flower ? 

Why can no hymned charm of music heal 
The sleepless woes impaasioned spirits feel ? 

Can Fancy’s fairy hands no veil oreatei, 

To hide the sad realities of fate ? — 

Ko I not the quaint remark, the sapient role. 

Nor all the pride of Wisdom’s worldly school. 

Have power to soothe, unaided and alone. 

The heart that vibrates to a feeling tone 1 
When stepdame Nature every bliss recalls, 

Fleet as the meteor o’er the desert falls ; 

When, ’reft of all, yon widowed sire appeal^ 

A lonely hermit in the vale of years^ 

Say, can the world one joyous thought bestow 
To j^nendehip, weeping at the couch of Woe ? 

No! but a brighter soothes ’ast adieu,— ^ 

Souls of Impassioned mold, she speaks to you ! 

Weep not, she says, at Nature’s transient pain. 
Congenial spirits pant to meet again I 

What pWntive spbs thy filial spbrit drew. 

What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu4 
Daughter of Conrad ! when he heard his knell. 

And bade his oountxy and his child farewell ! 

Doomed the long isles of Sydney coye to see, 
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oC Jbil^ mHtm&a, Imt trti^ to tliee ! 

4^iam £aclsltoar toro tlnee from Ixls Isieort^ 

JkJoA n^txxk^ to biai^s tlsiee, and to part 9 

&rom ^da tredoabliri^ lips Ixe murmured low 
tTbe pJaiut tliat owned unutterable woe ; 

JjgiWtb, ^evailiu^ c^er bia Bullen doom^ 
da buretfi tbe moru 0 x 1 uig^bt^s uufatliomed gloom> 
Xrumd bis dim e^e to deatbless bopea sublime, • 
lSf0^<3m0L Ibe realms of IHature and of^^me I 

** dud weep not tbus/^ be eried, young KUenore, 
bCy bosom bleeds> but soon sball bleed no more ! 
Sbcut sball tbis balf-extinguisbed spirit burn, 

Aud soon tbese limbs to Idndred dust return ! 

IBut not, my obild, witb lifers precarious bre, 

□?be immortal ties of iN’ature sball exipire ; 

!17beae sbsdl resist tbe triumpb of decay, 

'Wbeu i^me is o^er, and worlds bave passed away I 
Cold in tbe dust tbis perished beart may lie, 
l^ut tbat wbicb warmed it once sball never die 1 
rrbat spark: \inbl&ried in its mortal frame, 

"Witb living ligbt, eternal, and tbe same, 

Bball beam on doy^s interminable years. 

Unveiled by darkness — unassuaged by tears 1 
<< Yeiv on tbe barren sbore and stormy deep. 

One tedious watcb is Conrad doomed to weep ; 

Hut wben X gain tbe borne without a friend. 

And press tbe uneasy couch where none attend, 

!l?bis last embrace, still cberisbed in my beart, 

Bball calm tbe struggling spirit ere it part ! 

Xby darling form sball seem to hover nigh, 
dxid bush tbe groan of life’s last agony ! 

IFarewell ! when strangers lift tby father’s bier, 
Ajud place my nameless stone without a tear ; 

Tvben each returning pledge bath told my cbild^ 

Xbat Conrad’s tomb is on tbe desert piled ; 

And when tbe dream of troubled IPancy sees 
Jts lonely rank grass waving in tbe breeze ; 

*Wbo then will soothe tby grief, wben mine is o’er ? 
“Who will protect tbee, helpless Ellenore ? 

Bball secret scenes tby fiiial sorrows bide. 

Boomed by the world, to^actious guilt allied ? 

AJb i ! no $ metbinks tbe generous and tbe good 
^Will woo Ibee from tbe shades of solitude ! 

O’er fidendless grief Compassion sball awake 
And csnile on innocence, for Idercy’s sake I ” 
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Xiispirii].g thoTiglit <rf rapture yet to toe, 
tSItoe teare of Xjovo toojf^leea, but for 
Xf in that fra^m^ no deathleee ep^t dwell, ^ 

If that faint murmur be the loot farewellf 
If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 

Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? , 

Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
•I&estored avehile in every phsasing dream ? 

Why do I, joy the lonely spot to view, 

By artless friendship blessed when life w»e new ? 

Bternal Mopsa ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to tode» 

When all the sister planets have decayed^ 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ethOT glow. 

And Heaven^ s last thunder shakes the world belpVr ; 
Thou, imdismayed, shalt o^er the ruins snule. 

And light thy torch at ITature’a ftuxeral pue. 


ITALIAlsr LITERATURE. 

Bv MAI>AMB DB STAJ^. 

(From “Gorinno.*’) 

C Aims XrOTTXss OjSBMAXira NscicfiB, by znarriage Baroness de StaShHolstein, 
son of Xtouis XVI, ’a famous finance minister and Sussanue CturcbCd (Gibbon’s 
former betrothed), was bom April 22, 1766. A precocious and sensitive child, 
the stimulus of the brilliant circle gathered about her p&^Tenta dev^oped her in- 
tellect but impaired her health, and she wai^ sent into the country. At twenty'^ 
her marriage with the Swedish ambassador. Be StaSl, was arranged. Burlng 
tlxo Kevolution she remained in Paris trying to prevent the slaughter of inno- 
cent people^ and pleading for the queen ; driven out by the Hbign of Terror, 
B? e returned in 1795, became prominent In politics, opposed Kapoleon, and was 
ordered out of Paris by him in 1801. After she published Corinne he ex- 
pelled her from Franoe ; in 1812 he suppressed tito entire edition of her new 
Germany,” again expelled her, virtually imprisoned her at Coppet, toBwitaer- 
land, where she had taken refuge, and harassed her with the meanest persecu- 
tions. She escaped, and lived In Berlin, Moscow, and Kngland till 1616. She 
died July 14, 1817. Her other chief woopks are * ^ Influence of the PasSiims,^’ 

* ‘ Ilelphine,” and ” Considerations on*the French Revolution. ”3 ^ « • 

a 

L<obi> Nbvii. wad very desiiSaus that Mt-. ahoold 

partake the conversation of Oorinne, whiot far surpassed her 
improvised verses. On the following' day the same party as- 
sembled at her house ; and to elicit her reuiarks, he turned the 
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«« tiemaiBjr Imow 

z t>imis0^ Asriw^id* Ghua- 

I we have maay otl^ere, such ae 
Ohlahse^aeg^ FiHealay aliii ParixadU without reokcmmiT Sact-^ 

^xtascer PoHtli^, w^be wrote tti I^atin. All their verses are liax> 
sa«li»¥iiotisty eot^ed ; all mom or less huew how to introduce the 
wendars o£ tmture and art into their verbal pictures* Doubt* 
less they want the melancholy grandeur of ^our bards, and 
their knowledge of the human heart ; but does not this kind 
of saperiority become the philosopher better than the poet? 
The brilliant melody of our language is rather adapted to 
describe external objects than abstract meditation ; it is more 
competent to> depict fury th^ sadness ; for reflection calls for 
metaphysical expressions, while revenge excites the fancy, and 
banishes the thought of grief. Cesarotti has translated Ossian 
in the most elegant manner ; but in reading him we feel that 
his words are in themselves too joyous for the gloomy ideas 
they would recall ; wo yield to the charm of our soft phrases, 
as to the murmur of waves or the tints of flowers. 'W'hat 
more would you exact of poetry ? If you ask the nightingale 
the meaning of his song, he can explain but by recommencing 
it ; we can only appreciate its music by giving way to the 
impression it makes on us. Our measured lines with rapid 
terminations, composed of two brief syllables, glide along as 
their name C^Sdrueoioliy denotes, sometimes imitating the hght 
steps of a dance, sometimes, with graver tone, realizing the 
tumult of a tempest or the clash of arms. Our poetry is a 
wonder of itmagination ; you ought not in it to seek for every 
species of pleasure-’’ 

admit,” returned Nevil, that you account as well as 
possib'^e for the beauties and defects of your national poetry ; 
but when these faults, without these graces, are found in prose, 
how can you defend it? what is but vague in the one becomes 
unmesjc^g in tiie other. The crowd of common ideas that 
your poets embellish by melody and by figures is served up 
cold in your prose with the most fatiguing pertinacity. The 
greatest poirtlon of your present prose writers use a language 
so deolamatoxy, so difhme, so abounding in superlatives, that 
one would think they all dealt out the same accepted phrases 
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by word of coznman^ or by a Idnd of oonvoation. 
is a tissue, a piece of mosaic. They possess hi 4t« 
degree the art of inflating an idea, or Nothing up a s^tJwlohit $ 
one is tempted to as]k thorn a sizni|^M^ qiiestion “to 'ptrt l^y* 
the negress to the Frenchwoman m the days of hdo^ p0titi^ 
coats : ‘ Pray, madame, is all that yoiiraelf ? ’ Now botr 
is real beneath this pomp of words, which one tsrue eicpMssion 
might dissipate like an idle dream I 

‘‘You forget,’* ihtferrupted Corinne, ** first IdaohiaVelli and 
Boccaccio, then Gravina, Filangieri, and even in our Own days, 
Cesarotti, Verri, Bettinelli, and many others who knew both 
how to write and how to think. 1 agree with you that for the 
last century or two, unhappy circumstances having deprived 
Italy of her independence, all zeal for truth has been so lost 
that it is often impossible to speak it in any way- The result 
is a habit of resting content with words and never daring to 
approach a thought. Authors, too sure that they can effect 
no change in the state of things, write but to show their wit 
— the surest way of soon concluding with no wit at all ; for 
it is only by directing our efforts to a nobly useful aim that 
wo can augment our stock of ideas- When writers can do 
nothing for the welfare of thoir country ; when indeed their 
means constitute their end ; from leading to no better they 
double in a thousand windings without advancing one step. 
The Italians are afraid of new ideas, rather because they are 
indolent than from literary servility. By nature they have 
much originality, but they give themselves no time to reflect. 
Their eloquence, so vivid in conversation, chills as they work ; 
beside this, the Southerns feel hampered by prose and can only 
express themselves fully in verse. It is not thus with French 
literature,’* added Corinne to d’Erfeuil ; “ your prose writers 
ace often more poetical than your versifiers.*’ 

*• That is a truth established by claHusic authorities,** replied 
the count. “ Bossuet, Babruyere, Montesquieu, and Buffon oau 
never be surpassed,, — especially the first two, who belonged 
to the age of Bouis XIV. ; they are perfect models for all 
to imitate who can — a hint h& important to foreigners as to 
ourselves.** * 

“ I can hardly think,** returned Corinne, “ that ft were de- 
sirable for distinct countries to lose their peculiarities ; and X 
dare to tell you, count, that in your own land the natSoual 
orthodoxy which opposes all felicitous innovations must render 
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ymm Qmiixm is e^^ntiftUjr creative ; it 

JbMMiS iindivida^} vrhi> it. Nature* 

wJbtd jBCfaiaiia ^ twm It^aitwi to im exactly alilce* haa g'ivon a atill 
j^feNator ta,iigaiua% Imitation* tixeu* is a double 

c^rives tKrip copy and original of their primitive 

<*W/wld ytm wiah asked d’Erfeuil, “to admit such 

Oothie 1bar4>janamB as TToung^s * Night Thoughts*’ or the Spau- 
hdb a^n^XtahifM^ ^C^fmcetdf What would become of our tasteful 
and elegaiut atyle after such a mixture ? ” 

The Prince Cast^ Porto now remarked : ♦* I think that we 
all are in want erf each other^s aid. The literature of every 
country offers a new sphere of ideas to those familiar with it. 
Cb^l^ V . said i ^ The man who understands four languages is 
worth four loieu.’ What that great genius applied to politics 
is as true in the state of letters. Most foreigners understand 
Stench ; their views« therefore* are more extended than those 
of Prenchmen* who know no language but their own. Why 
do they nc^ oftener learn other tongues ? They would pre- 
serve what distinguishes themselves and might acquire some 
things in which, they still are wanting.’* 

“ You will confess at least,” replied the count, ** that there 
is one department in which %ae have nothing to learn from any 
one. Our theater is decidedly the first in Europe. I cannot 
suppose that the English themselves would think of placing 
their Shakespeare above us.” 

Pardon me, they do think of it,” answered Mr. Edgar- 
mond ; and, having said this, resumed his previous silence. 

Ob 1 *’ exclaimed the count, with civil contempt, “ let 
every man think as he pleases ; but I persist in believing that, 
without presumption, we may call ourselves the highest of all 
dramatic artists. As for the Italians, if I may speak frankly, 
they are in doubt whether there is such an art in the world. 
Musi<*^ is everything with them ; the piece nothing ; if a sec- 
ond aet possesses a better 0ee9M than the first, they begin with 
that ; nay* they will play portions of different oi)eras on the 
^3am^ night and between them an act from some prose comedy, 
TOntaitdng nothing but moral sentences, such as our ancestors 
tujmed ow^er to the use of other countries, as worn too thread- 
bare for their own* Your famed musicians do what they will 
with your poets. One won^t inng a certain air, unless the word 
be ii^oduced ; the tenor demands bis Tomha a third 
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shtikltci uul&ais it be upon Xbe pooir 

bift best to liarmonite these vaJrie^^ tast^ With his 
situations. Nor is this the worst; some of th^^ Will 
* <leign to walk on the stag's ; they must appear surroimdofl fcy 
oloudLsy or descend from the top of ^ palace staircase* in ojpder 
to give their entrance due effect. Let an air be sung^dn ever 
so tender or so furious a passage^ the actor must needs bow* 
his thanks for the applause it draws down* In Semiramia the 
ot/jer night, the spetoter of Ninus paid his respects to the pit 
with an obsequiousness quite neutralizing the awe his costume 
should have created. In Italy, the theater is looked on merriy 
as a rendezvous, where you need listen to nothing but the 
songs and the ballet. I may well say they listen to the ballet, 
for they are never quiet till after its commencement ; in itself 
it is the chef-d'oeuvre of bad taste ; I know not what there is 
to amuse in your ballet beyond its absurdity. . I liave seen 
Cirongis Khan, clothed in ermine and magnanimity, give up 
his crown to the cliild of his conquered rival and lift him into 
the air upon liis foot, a new way of raising a monarch to the 
tlirone ; I have seen the self-devotion of Curtins, in three acts, 
full of divertissements. The hero, dressed like an Arcadian 
shepherd, had a long dance with his mistress ere he mounted 
a real horse upon the stage and threw himself into a fiery gulf, 
lined with orange satin and gold paper. In fact I have seen 
an abridgment of the Roman liistory turned into ballets from 
Homulus down to Caesar.’’ 

All that is very true,” mildly replied the Prince of Castel 
Korte ; “ but you speak only of our opera, which is in no coun- 
try considered the dramatic theater.” 

“ Oh, it is still worse when they represent tragedies or 
dramas not included under the head of those with happy 
catastrophes ^ they crowd more horrors into five acts than 
human imagination ever conceived. In one of these pieces 
a lover kills his mistress’ brother, and. burns her braigs be- 
fore the audience. The fourth act is occupied by the funeral, 
and ere the fifth begins, the lover with the utmost composure 
gives out the next night’s harlequinade; then resume^ 
character, in order to end ihe^ play by shooting himselJ^. ^The 
tragedians are perfect counterparts of the cold exaggerations 
in which they perform, committing the greatest atrocities with 
the most exemplary indifference. If an actor becomes hnpas- 
^sioned, he is called a preacher, so much m*<3»re emotion is be- 
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lift l^baisk 4m i^tm Urti^e t and it is lueky that 

tiia iil ^ «Mna aa p^mrn&tmiiy irntfe^iQitie^ sinoe as there is north- 

interee^^ im pla^ the more fuss they made, the 

more iddirnhwas dtoy wcmld become 5 it were well if they were 
di^ertiag^ so t it is 031 too monotonous to lau^h at. Italy 
has nether 1smg&dy nor comedy ; the only drama truly her 
own Is the harlequinade* A -^ievish^ cowardly g^luttora an 
amorous or avaricious old dupe of a guardiam are "the mate- 
rials- You win own that sui5i inventions cost no very great 
efforts^ and that the * Tartuffe * and the ‘ Misanthrope ’ called 
for some exertion of genius.” JYhis attack displeased the 
Italians, though they laughed at it. In conversation the count 
preferred displaying his wit to his good humor. Natural 
banevolenoe prompted his actions, but self-love his words. 
Castei Forte and others longed to refute his accusations, but 
they thought the cause would be better defended by Corinne ; 
and as they rarely sought to shine themselves, they were con- 
tent, after citing such names as MafPei, Metastasio, doldonv 
AlSeri, and Monti, with begging her to answer Monsieur 
d’Frfeuil. Corinne agreed with him that the Italians had no 
national theater ; but she sought to prove that circumstanoes, 
and not want of talent, had caused this deficiency. “ Com- 
edy,” she said, ^‘as depending on observation of manners, can 
only exist in a country accustomed to a great varied popula- 
tion. Italy is animated by violent passions or effeminate en- 
joyments. Such passions give birth to crimes that confound 
all shades of character. Hut that ideal comedy, which suits 
aH thnes, all countries, was invented licre. Harlequin, panta»* 
loon, and clown are to be found in every piece of that descrip- 
tion. Everywhere they have rather masL^ than faces ; that is, 
they wear the physiognomy of their class, and not of individ- 
uals. Houbtless our modern authors found those parts all 
made to their hands, like the pawns of a chessboard ; but 
these ^fantastic creations, which, from one end of Europe to 
the other, still amuse not only children, but men wliom fancy 
renders childish, surely give the Italians some claim on the 
art qf comedy. Observation of the human heart is an inex- 
haustible source of literature ; ^but nations rather romantic 
than reiteetive yield themselves more readily to the delirium 
of joy than to philosophic satire. Something of sadness lurks 
benes^ the pleasantry founded on a knowledge of mankind ; 
the most truly inofiPensive gayety is that which is purely 
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imagitiiAtive. Not tlmt Italian do not alirawdijr 49mm 

'witb T«diom thoy are ooncenxed. They dotact iim wmm 
thoughts, as subtly as others ; but they are not 
a literary ixso of the acuteness which marks tbMr 
Perhaps they are reluctant to g^eneralite and to pnl^isli 
discoveries. Prudence may forbid their wastingr on meW 
what may serve to guide their behavior^ or oonvortipd^ 
witty hctions that which they hnd so useful iu rs^ 
Nevertheless, Machiavelli, who has made kno’vimali l^besecrehl 
of criminal policy, may serve to show of what tn^riWLe SflNgarfty 
the Italian mind is capable^ Ooldoni, who lived in V4|»niCRii 
where society is at its best, introduced more observalion into 
Ids work than is commonly found. Yet his numerous oome-f 
dies want variety both of character and situation* Thejj; seem 
modeled, not on life, but on the generality of the theateical 
pieces. Irony is not the true character of ItaUan wit. It is 
Ariosto, and not Moliere, who can amuse us here. iScoaucit the 
rival of Groldoni, had much more irregular originality, He 
gave himself up freely to his genius ; mingling buffoonery with 
magic, imitating nothing in nature, but dealing with those 
fairy chimeras that bear the mind beyond the boundaries of 
this world. He had a prodigious success in his day, and per-* 
haps is the best specimen of Italian comic fancy ; but, to asoer-* 
tain what our tragedy and comedy might become, they must 
be allowed a theater and a company. A host of small towns 
dissipate the few resources that might be collected. That 
division of states, usually so favorable to public welfare, is 
destructive of it here. We want a center of light and power, 
to pierce the mists of surrounding prejudice. The au£bori1y 
of a government would be a blessing, if it contended with the 
ignorance of men, isolated among themselves, fn separate 
provinces, and, by awakening emulation, gave life to a people 
now content with a dream.” 

These and other discussions were spiritedly put fox;th by 
Co^nne ; she equally understood the art of that light and 
rapid style, which insists on nothing, ~ in her wish to pleqisie, 
adopting each by turns, though frequently abandoning herself 
to the talent which had rendered her so celebrated as* an im* 
provisatrice. Often did she call on Oastel Forte to sti^|>ort her 
opinions by his own ; but she spoke so well, that all Midi^ 
tors listened with delight, and could not have endtired an 
^interruption. Mr. Fklgarxnond, above all, ^ could ^ never have 



4iMti^4|i^ -^mmiis^ %bt i 1m hm^y dared explain to 
IdiigMiljt e^rcited^ and wMspered aome words 

eC$iMSee» wonld understand^ witlxout oblig'ing* 

tdb.eMi^ STe lelt» bowever, so anxious to bear her 
twa^^sdjr^ tbat« in spite at bis timidity, be risked 
iSb^ he ssud, *^it appears to me that 

bragedia# Itre isbat your UteiiaturB wants most. 1 think that 
ytmrts eiMCiaee lees near an equality with our own, than children 
do to mcm i §aat ebildlah sensibility, if lig^bt; is g^enuine ; while 
aecious dramas are so stilted and unnatural, that they 
st^e sH einotion. Am I not rl^hti^ my lord ? ” he* added, turn- 
ings his eyes toward Nevil, with an appeal for assistance, and 
aatonished at himself for haring^ dared to say so much before 
so lai^je a party. 

** 1 think |ust as you do,’’ returned Oswald ; Metastasio, 
whom they vaunt as the bard of love, gives that passion the 
same ooloring in all cotmtries and situations. His songs, 
indeed, abound with grace, harmony, and lyric beauty, espe- 
cially when detached from the dramas to wWch tlxey belong ; 
but it is impossible for us, whose Shakespeare is indisputably 
the poet who has most profoundly fathomed the depths of 
human passions, to bear with the fond pair who fill nearly all 
the scenes of Metastasio, and, whether called Aohilles or 
^hyrsis, Brutus or Corilas, all sing, in the same strain, the 
maiTtyrdom they endure, and depict, as a species of insipid 
idiocy, the most stormy impulse that can wreck the heart of 
man. It is with real respect for Alfieri that 1 venture a few 
comments on his works, their aim is so noble ! The sentiments 
of the author so well accord with the life of the man, that his 
tragedies ought always to be praised as many great actions, 
even tbou^^h they may be criticised in a literary sense. It 
strikes me that some of them have a monotony in their vigoi-, 
as Metastasio’s have in their sweetness. Alderi gives us such 
a profusion of energy and worth, or such an exaggeration of 
violenCe'^ and g^ilt, that it is impossible to recognize one human 
beprg among bis heroes^ Men are never either so vile or so 
generops as he describes them. * The object is to contrast vice 
with virtue t but these contrast lack the gradations of truth. 
If tyrandl were obliged to put up with half he makes their 
viettekc eay to their faces, one would really feel tempted to pity 
them* In the tragedy of ^ Octavia,’ this outrage of probability 
Is most appaxont. Seneca lectures Hero, os if the one were tibm 
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bravest, and the other the most j^atient* of mmu The maatw of 
the world allows himself to be Insulted, and put in a rage^ 
scene after scene, as if it were not in his own power to end eUt 
this by a single word. Xt is certain that, in these oontinual 
dialogues, Seneca utters maxims which one might piride to hear 
in a harangue or read in a dissertation ; but is this the way to 
give an idea of tyranny ? instead of investing it with terror, to 
set it up as a block against which to tilt with wordy weapcms I 
Had Shakespeare represented Nero surrounded by trembling 
slaves, who scarce dared answer the mc^t indifferent question, 
]iimself vainly endeavoring tp appear at ease, and Seneca at his 
side, composing the Apology for Agrippina’s murder, would 
not our horror have been a thousand times more gireat ? and, 
for one reflection made by the author, would not millions have 
arisen, in the spectator’s mind, from the silent rhetoric of so 
true a picture ? ” 

Oswald might have spoken much longer ere Corimie would 
have interrupted him, so fascinated was she by the sound of his 
voice and the turn of his expression. Scarce could she remove 
her gaze from his countenance, even when he ceased to speak ; 
then, as her friends eagerly asked what she thought of Italian 
tragedy, she answered by addressing herself to Nevil. 

** My lord, J so entirely agree with you, that it is not as a 
disputant I reply, but to make some exceptions to your, per- 
haps, too general rules. It is true that Metastasio is rather a 
lyric than a dramatic poet ; and that he depicts love rather as 
one of the fln© arts that embellish life, than as the secret source 
of our deepest joys and sorrows. Although our poetry has been 
chiefly devoted to love, 1 will hazard the assertion that wo have 
more truth and power in our portraitures of every other passion. 
For amatory themes, a kind of conventional style has been 
formed among us ; and poets are inspired by what they have 
read, not by their own feelings. Love as it is in Italy bears 
not the slightest resemblance to lovfj such as our at^ithors 
describe. 

“ I know but one romance, the ‘ Fiammetta ’ of Hoccac^io, 
in which the passion is attised in its truly national colors. 
Italian love is a deep and rapid impression, more frequently 
betrayed by the silent ardor of our deeds, than by’^Khgenious 
and highly wrought language. Our literature in general bears 
but a faint stamp of our manners. We are too humbly modest ' 
to found tragedies on our own history, or- fill them with our 
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own omotions* ^l&wU hy n ^ing^ular cbanoe, was transplanted 
:&rom antiquity into modem times. He was born for action, 
yet permittad bot to write ^ his style resented this restraint. 
Ho wished hy a literary road to reach a political goaX ; a noble 
one« but such as spoils all works of fancy. He was impatient 
of living mnotig learned winters and enlightened readers, who, 
nevertheless* cared for nol^il^ serious, but amused themselves 
wiM^ madrig^als and novelettes. Alderi sought to* g‘ive his 
^ more austere character. He retrenched everything* 
that oould interfere with the interest of his dialogue, as if de^ 
termined to make his countrymen do penance for their natural 
vivacity- Yet he was much admired, because he was truly 
great, and because the inhabitants of Home applaud all praise 
bestowed on the ancient Homans, as if it belonged to them- 
selves? They are amateurs of virtue, as of the pictures their 
galleries possess ; but Alfieri has not created anything that 
may bo called the Italian drama, — that is, a school of tragedy 
in which a merit peculiar to It^y may be found. He has not 
even characteriaeif manners of the times and countries he 
selected. His ‘ Pascad*'^ ^ Virginia,^ and ‘ Philip 11.^ are replete 
with powerful and elevated thought ; but you everywhere find 
the impress of Alfieri, not that of the scene nor of the period 
assumed. Widely as ho differs from all Prench authors in 
most respects, he resembles them in the habit of painting every 
subject he touches with the hues of his own mind.’^ At this 
allusion, d’Erfeuil observed : — 

‘‘ It would be impossible for us to brook on our stage either 
the insignificance of the Grecians, or the monstrosities of Shake- 
‘speare. The French have too much taste. Our drama stands 
alone for elegance and delicacy ; to introduce anything foreign, 
were to plunge us into barbarism-’^ 

‘^Xou would as soon think of surrounding Franco with the 
great wall of China I ” said Corinne, smiling : yet the rare 
beautips of your tragic authors would be better developed, if 
you would sometimes permit others besides Frenchmen to 
appear in their scenes. But we, poor Italians, would lose much 
by confining ourselves to rules •that must confer on us less 
honor than oonstraiut. The nati^^nal character ought to form 
the natiOsESjfsl theater. W^e love the fine arts, music, scenery, 
even pantomime ; all, in fact, that strikes our senses. How* 
then* can a drama, of which eloquence is the best charm, con- 
tent us ? In vain •did Alfieri strive to reduce us to this ; ho 
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xmuAN xa:irags3BtATUBj:. 

felt tba?l? hiM ’wm too ijfgwowi 

liabiJroiV ^Merope,’ 0 ^ 0 ^ 

io€ XNinte <thoogii bo liMe^ve^ iraWf tifa^|jis?% 
notion of what tlM» 4350mx^m 
^Mw0$m * the aol^ it but 

dbio«ti4. fiUfsh style be ^tei?<£toted i£t iMr pw^T 
eo Baa0iilficeB.t izi ZtallUmf tbAi we ^villle ttol 

to renourioe its beauty- Alfietri^ wbo^ wbi^ lie 
excel in every wa 3 r; hia in bis ‘ Saail^ 
poetry ; and, indeed tkiusic itsdf ml^ht %e 

introduced, not to interrupt the dialog^ue, buttoeelm 
of the king, by the harp of David- We possess au«sb diiaSieio^ 
music, as may well inebriate all mental power ; wt ou^bt« l;bore^ 
fore, instead of separating, to unite those attribut«^l iaxA by 
making our heroes sing, which destroys their dignity, hat 1^ 
choruses, like those of the ancients, connected by natural bnra 
with the main situation, as often happens in real life* Far 
from rendering the Italian drama less imaginative, I think we 
ought in every way to increase the illusive pleasure of the 
audience. Our lively taste for music, ballet, and spectacle is 
a proof of powerful fancy, and a necessity to interest ourselves 
incessantly even in thus sporting with serious images, instead 
of rendering them more severe than they need be, as did Alfiari. 
We think it our duty to applaud whatever is grave and majes- 
tic, but soon return to our natural tastes ^ and are satisfied 
with any tragedy so it be embellished by that variety which 
the English and Spaniards so highly appreciate. JMonti’s 
‘ A.ristodemus * partakes the terrijble pathos of Dante and has^ 
surtjly a 3 ust title to our pride. Dante, so versatile a master- 
spirit, possessed a tragic genius, which would have produced a 
grand effect if he could have adapted it to the stage ; he knew 
ho^v to set before the eye whatever passed in the soul ; he made 
us not only feel but look upon despair. Had he written plays 
they must liavo affected young and old, many as well«as the 
few. Dramatic literature must be in some way populckr ; a 
whole nation constitute its Judges.’’ 

Since the time of Dantef?’ said Oswald, « Italy has pjLayed 
a great political part - — ere it^^an boast a national tragic school 
great events must call forth, in real life, the emotitAxs which 
become the stage. Of all literary eh^a^cPceupre^ a tragedy most 
thoroughly belongs to a whole people ; the author’s genius is * 
matured by the public spirit of his audienbe ; by the govern- 
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mTlMAXXmtS OF IMMORTAIilTY FROM RRGOI^ 
° I^EiOtlOKS OF RARITY CHIROHOOD. 

Xhr VnOJUlAM WOBDSWOBTH. 

tWijcxiAit Woii^x»»ivolkTi9« 1^ zaoQtt induential of modem IBnglish poets, was 
l)Om April 7, 1770, imA gmduttted m* St. Jdhn^s OoUege, Ca.pibridge He made 
tSm ifywt of IFranee and Switzerland in 170l**1792, and his impressions of the 
lR^w:d]ii^tiare recorded In *Hbie Prelnde ** In 1798 his epoch-making I^yrical 
3BaUads*^ appeared, containing also Coleridge^s Ancient Manner** Their 
weaker parts Were seized on for ridicule, and ** Tintem Abbey ** was not praised. 
After a tour in Germany he settled at Grasmere, and In ISIS at Hydal Mount. 
In 1SI4 he publtshed **The Sixcuraion.** JProm IS14 to 1S42 he was a govern- 
ment «tamp dlstnhuter; m 1843 he sucjoeeded Southey as poet laureate. He 
dted April 23, %S$Q. The various editlcms of his collected « Poems*’ form his 
litezmy achievements.] 


X. 

Thsibk was a time wlien meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

Xt 18 not now as it hath been of yore ; — 

Turn whereso’er I may, 

By night or day. 

The things which X have seen X now can see no more. 

£t 

zz. 

The Bainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the Kose, 

The IICooii doth with delight 
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USrTIH^TXONS OF IMMOBT^ITR 

X 40 ol^ round iier when the heavens SM 
Waters on a starry mght 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a g^^rious birth ; 

!But yet X know, wherever I go. 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earl4l? 

- xri- 

Novr, whiie the birds thus sing a joyous 80hg» 

And while the young lambs l^und 
As to the tabor^s sound. 

To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And X again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 

ISTo more shall grief of mine the season wrong 5 ;^ 

1 hear the Fk»hoes through the mountains throng;, 

The Winds come to me from the holds of sleex>. 

And all the earth is gay ; 
liftnd and sea 

<Hye themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd boy I 


rv* 

Ye blessed Creatures, 1 have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal. 

The fullness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
Oh evil day I if I wens suUen 

Darth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May morning, 

And the Children are cxiUing 
On every sicfb, , 

Xn a thousand viBleys far and wide. 

Fresh dowers ; while the sun shines warm^' 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother*s arm : 

I hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear 1 

there's a Tree, of many, 6 ne, 
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XNTIMATIONS OF IMHOKTAUTT. 

A single Meld which X have looked upon^ 
Both of them apeak of something that is gone 
The Tansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fled the Tisionary gleam ? 

*?^ere is it tiow, the glory and the dream ? 


V, 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar : 

JTot in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
XJpon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it hows, 
Ho sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is N'ature^s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


VI. 

Barth dlls her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she’liath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Hurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster Child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VI JC 

Behold the Child amon^iis newborn blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pygmy size I 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

Witl^ light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
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XNTXMAXXOKS XMMOUTAXJTnT. 


Bee^ at liis f eet^ soma little plan ot olmart^ 

Borne fragmcmt from Kis dxMm of human life> 
Shaped by himself with newly leamM art| 

A wedding or a festlTaJ^ 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his hearty 
And unto this he frames his song; 

* Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business^ love> or atadfet 
13ut it will not bo long 
filre this be thrown aside^ 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part^ 

Filling from time to time his ‘‘ humorous stage 
With all the Persons^ down to palsied Age, 

That Xiif e brings with her in her eq[uipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitatiom 

viir. 

Thou, whoso exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soules immensity; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost heep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, read’s t the eternal deep. 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest 1 
On whom those truths do rest, 

■Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Proods like the Hay, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
AVhy with such earnest pains dest thou provoke 
Tlie years to bring the inevitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife T 
Pull soon thy Soul she"*! have her earthly freight^ 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life t 


O joy I that in our embers 
Js something that doth live. 



tKTmATlOJNrS OF XlimOitTAiaXT. 


Tha t liiatore yet x^^meiiibers 
What was so I 

The thimght of out past years in me doth breed 

]E*erpetuaI benediction : not indeed 

For that which la most worthy to be bXest — 

I>elight and liberty, the simple creed 

Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast 
l^at for these 1 raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 

Hut for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Falling's from us, vanishings; 

Hlank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

Xligh instincts before which our mortal K'ature 
I>id tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 

Hut for those flrst affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the foxintain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing 5 

Uphold xxa, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence 2 truths that wake. 

To perish never 5 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 

Nov Man nor Hoy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though Inland far we be. 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the Children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye Hirds, sing, sing a joyous song I 
And let the young Xiambs bound 
As to the tabor’s soxxnd ! 

"We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 
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Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength, in. what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


xx. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 

Forbode not any severing of our loves I 

Yet in my heart of hearts 1 feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Evren more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a newborn Hay 
Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Ho take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man^s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won 
Thanks to the human heart by which wo live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


MARION’S HEATH AND WAHHACE’S VENGEANCE. 

By PORTER. 

tfFrom “The Scottish Chiefs.”) 

fjANE Porter: An English novelist; born at I>urhain in 1776, hor father 
being a surgeon in the Ilragoon Guards. She passed her life chiefly in or near 
Eondon. Her first and moat popular novel was ” Thaddeus of Warsaw ” (1803), 
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translated into aetreraX langoagee; Allowed by **Tlie Scottish Chiefs** (ISOOJ^ 
«« i>nke Christian of £«nnelnxrg/* etc. She died at Bristol in 1850. J 

Habbis^t returned to tbe house ; and entering the room 
softly, into which Marion had withdrawn, beheld her on her 
knees, before a cruoihx : she was praying for the safety of her 
husband. 

“ May he, O gracious JLord^** cried she, “ soon return to his 
home. But if I am to see him heie no more, oh, may it please 
Xhee to grant me to meet him within thy arms in heaven I 

“ Hear her, blessed Son of Mary 1 ” ejaculated the old man. 
She looked round, and rising from her knees, demanded of 
him, in a kind but anxious voice, whether he had left her lord 
in security. 

“ In the way to it, my lady I ** answered Halbert. He 
repeated all that Wallace had said at parting, and then tried to 
prevail on her to go to rest. “ Sleep cannot visit my eyes this 
night, my faithful creature,’’ replied slie ; ‘‘ my spirit will fol- 
low W^allace in his mountain flight. Oo you to your chamber. 
After you have had repose, that will be time enough to revisit 
the remains of the poor earl, and to bring them with the box 
to the house. I will take a religious charge of both, for the 
sake of the dear intruster.” 

Halbert persuaded his lady to lie down on the bed, that her 
limbs at least might rest after the faligue of so harassing a 
night ; and she, little suspecting that he meant to do otherwise 
than to sleep also, kindly wished liim repose, and retired. 

Her maids, during the late terror, had dispersed, and were 
nowhere to be found ; and the men, too, after their stout resist- 
ance at the gates, had all disappeared ; some fled, others were 
sent away prisoners to Lanark, while the good Hambledon was 
conveT-sing with their lady. Halbert, therefore, resigned him- 
self to await with patience the rising of the sun, when he hoped 
souje of the scared domestics would retux’n ; if not, he deter- 
mined to go to the cotters who lived in the depths of the glen, 
and bring some of them to suppjy the place of the fugitives, 
and a few, with stouter hearts, to guard his lady. 

Thus musing, he sat on a stone bench in the liall, watching 
anxiously the appearance of that orb, whose setting beams he 
hoped would light him back with tidings of Sir "William W'al- 
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ims0 to comfott tlwj lotiely hw^ ol his Marion^ AU iwsttsioi# at 
peaoo* Kothmg: wtB hewd btit iflbo aighiasr tr^eo as iSbey 

waTsd bofore the western window^ which opened towards the 
Lanark bills. The movBhxg was yet gray, and the fresh sSr^ 
blowing in rather chilly. Halbert rose to close the wooden shut- 
ter ; at that moment his eyes were arrested by a party of armed 
men in quick march down the opposite declivity. In a few 
minutes ifkore their heavy steps sounded in his ears, and he saw 
the platform before the house filled with Knglish. Alarmed at 
the sight, he was retreating across the apartment, towards his 
lady’s room, when the great hall door was burst open by a band 
of soldiers, who rushed forward and seized him. 

.. “ Tell me, dotard ! ” cried their leader, a man of low stature, 
with gray locks, hut a fierce countenance, where ia the mur- 
derer ? Where is Sir William Wallace ? Speak, or the lorture 
shall force you I ” 

Halbert shuddered, but it was for his defenseless lady, not 
for himself. “ My master,” said he, ” is far from this.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“I know not.” 

“ Thou shalt be made to know, thou hoary-headed villain ! ” 
cried the same violent interrogator. “ Where is the assassin’s 
wife ? I will confront ye* Seek her out.” 

At that word the soldiers parted right aud left, and in a 
moment afterwards thiee of them appear^, with shouts, bring- 
ing in the trembling Marion. 

Alas 1 my lady I ” cried Halbert, straggling to approach 
her, as with terrified apprehension she looked around her ; but 
they held her fast, and he saw her led up to the merciless wretch 
who had given the orders to have summoned. 

Woman I ” cried he, “ I am the governor of Lanark. You 
now stand before the representative of the great King Edward, 
and on your allegiance to him, and on the peril of your life, I 
command you po answer me three questions. Where is Sir 
William Wallace, the murderer of my nephew? Who is that 
old Scot, for whom my nephew was slain ? He and his wqole 
family shall meet my vengeance ! And tell me where is that 
box of treasure which your husband stole from Douglas'Oastle ? 
Answer me these questions on your life.’* 

Lady Wallace remained silent. 

“ Speak, woman 1 demanded the governor. ** If fear can- 
not move you, know that I can reward as Veil as avmige. 1 
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wfH eiidow yxm ridbly, it you 4oclare the truth. If you persist 
to refuse^ you 

^ Then I i3Ss&^** replied she» scarcely opening her half-closed 
eyBB^ as she leaned^ faixi.tlug' end motionless, against the soldier 
who held her. 

** What I cried the governor^ stifling his rage, in hopes to 
gam by persuasion a i^irit he found threats could not in- 
timidate ; can so gentle a lady reject the favor of *£^ngland ; 
large grants in this country, and perhaps a«flne Knglish knight 
for a husband, when you might liave all for the trifling service 
of giving up a traitor to his liege lord, and confessing where 
his robberies lie concealed ? Speak, fair dame ; give me this 
information, and the lands of the wounded chieftain whom 
Wallace brought here, with the hand of the handsome Sir Gil- 
bert Hambledon, shall be youjr reward. Rich, and a beauty in 
S^ward^s court 1 Lady, can you now refuse to purchase all, by 
declaring the hiding place of the traitor Wallace? ** 

** It is easier to die I 

Pool I ” cried Heselrigge, driven from his assumed temper 
by her steady denial. ** What I is it easier for these dainty 
limbs to he hacked to pieces by my soldiers^ axes ? Is it easier 
for that fair bosom to be trodden underfoot by my horse’s 
hoofs, and for that beauteous head of thine to decorate my 
lance ? Is all this easier than to tell me wheie to And a mur- 
derer and his gold ? ” 

Lady Wallace shuddered: she stretched her hands to 
heaven. 

Speak once for all ! ” cried the enraged governor, drawing 
his sword ; I am no waxen-hearted Hambledon, to be cajoled 
by your b^uty. Declare where Wallace is concealed, or dread 
my vengeance.^* 

The horrid steel gleamed across the eyes of the unhappy 
Marion ; unable to sustain herself, she sunk on the ground. 

** Kueel not to me for mercy 1 ” cried the fierce wretch ; 

I grant none, unless you confess your husband’s hiding 
p^ce.” 

momentary strength darted from the heart of Lady W'al- 
laoe to Thar voice. ** I kneel to heaven alone, and may it ever 
preserve my Wallace from the fangs of lEdward and his 
tyrants I ** 

Blasphemous wretch I ’’ cried the infuriate Heselrigge ; 
and in that moment he plunged his sword into her defenseless 
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breast. Halbert, who had all this time been held baok by the 
soldiers, could not believe that the fierce governor would per- 
petrate the horrid deed he threatened ; but seeing it done, with 
a giant’s strength axxd a terrible cry he burst from the hands 
which held him, and had thrown himself on the bleeding Marion, 
before her murderer could strike his second blow. However, 
it fell, and pierced through the neck of the faithful servant 
before it reached her heart. She opened her dying eyes, and 
seeing who it was that would have shielded her life, just articu- 
lated, “ Halbert ! my Wallace — to God ” and with the last 

unfinished sentence her pure soul took its llight to regions of 
eternal peace. 

The good old man’s heart almost burst, when he felt that 
before-heaving bosom now motionless ; and groaning with g’rief, 
and fainting with loss of blood, he lay senseless on her body. 

A terrific stillness was now in the hall. Not a man spoke ; 
all stood looking on each other, with a stern horror marking 
each pale countenance. Heselrigge, dropping his blood-stained 
sword on the ground, j>erceived by the behavior of his men that 
he had gone too far, and fearful of arousing the indignation of 
awakened humanity, to some act against himself, he addressed 
the soldiers in an unusual accent of condescension : “ My 

friends,” said he, “ we will now return to Lanark : to-morrow 
you may come back, for I reward your services of this night 
with the plunder of EUerslie.” 

May a curse light on him who carries a stick from its 
ground ! ” exclaimed a veteran, from the further end of the 
hall. ‘‘ Amen ! ” murmured all the soldiers, with one consent ; 
and falling back, they disappeared, one by one, out of the great 
door, leaving Heselrigge alone with the soldier, who stood 
leaning on his sword looking on the murdered lady. 

Grimsby, why stand you there ? ” demanded Heselrigge ; 

“ follow me.” 

Never,” returned the soldier. 

“ What I ” exclaimed the governor, momentarily forgetting 
his panic, “ dare you speak thus to your commander ? Ma»rch 
on before me this instant, or e’xpect to be treated as a rf^bel.” 

“ 1 march at your command no more,” replied the veteran, 
eying him resolutely ; “ the moment you perpetrated this 

bloody deed, you became unworthy the name of man ; and I , 
should disgrace my own manhood, were I ever again to obey 
the word of such a monster ! ” 
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“ Viliam I ” cried the enrag^ed Heselrigge) you shall die for 
this I 

“ That may answered Orimsby, “ by the hands of some 
tyrant like yourself ; but no brave man, not the royal Edward, 
would do otherwise tlian acquit his soldier for refusing obedi- 
ence to the murderer of an innocent woman. It was not so he 
treated the wives and daughters of the slaughtered Saracens 
when I followed his banners over the fields of Palestine I 

“ Thou canting miscreant I cried Heselrigge, springing on 
him suddenly, and aiming his dagger at his breast. But the 
soldier arrested the weapon, and at the same instant closing 
upon the a^^sassin, with a turn of his foot threw him to the 
ground. Heselrigge, as he lay prostrate, seeing his dagger in 
his adversary’s hand, with the most dastardly promises, im- 
plored for life. 

“ Monster I ” cried the soldier, “• I would not pollute my 
honest hands with such unnatural blood. Neither, though thy 
hand has been lifted against my life, would 1 willingly take 
thine. It is not i^ebellion against my commander that actuates 
me, but hatred of the vilest of murderers. I go far from you, 
or your power ; but if you forswear your voluntary oath, and 
attempt to seek me out for vengeance, remember it is a soldier 
of the cross you pursue, and a dire retribution shall be de- 
manded by Heaven, at a moment you cannot avoid, and witli a 
horror commensurate with your crimes.’’ 

There was a solemnity and determination in the voice and 
manner of the soldier that paralyzed the intimidated soul of the 
governor ; he trembled violently, and repeating his oath of 
leaving Grimsby unmolested, at last obtained his permission to 
return to Lanark. The men, in obedience to the conscience- 
struck orders of their commander, had mounted their horses, 
and were now far out of sight- Heselrigge’s charger was stid 
111 the courtyard ; he was hurrying towards it, but the soldier, 
with p prudent suspicion, called out, “ Stop, sir I you must walk 
to Lanark. The cruel are generally false : I cannot trust your 
word, should you have like power to break it. Leave this 
horse diere — to-morrow you may send for it, I shall then be fai* 
away.” * 

Heselrigge saw that remonstrance would be unavailing ; 
and shaking with impotent rage, he turned into the path 
which, after five weary miles, would lead him once more to his 
citadel. 



^5 * * 

t3ba0 mom^t the 00l<|ier’i9 niwily 0pirf^ hi0. iShM^ 
deliver its abhorrei^ee of I^y Wallacse^e mtirdejRt wiia^avr^Wo 
that IsJia Xifo would :eo longer be within raeoh of iifilinolil^ 
natioxia of fleselrigge ; and determined^ alike by deteatatilUnft of 
him^ and regard for hie own preservation, he resolved to take 
shelter in the mountains, till her oould have an opporttLnity of 
going beyond sea to join his king^s troops in the Ouienne Wars^^ 
Full of these thoughts, he returned into the hall. As be 
approached the bldeding group on the floor, he perceived it 
move ; hoping that perhaps the unhappy lady might joot be 
dead, he drew near ; but, alas I as he bent to examine, he 
touched her hand and found it quite cold. The blood which 
had streamed from the now exhausted heart, lay congealed 
upon her arms and bosom. Glrimsby shuddered. A^ain he 
saw her move ; but it was not with her own life ; the recover- 
ing senses of her faithful servant, as his arms clung around the 
body, had disturbed the remains of her who would wake no 
more. 

On seeing that existence yet struggled in one of these 
blameless victims, Grimsby did his utmost to revive the old 
man. He raised him from the ground, and poured some strong 
liquor he had in a flask into his mouth. Halbert breathed freer ; 
and his kind surgeon, with the venerable harper’s own plaid, 
bound up the wound in his neck. Halbert opened his eyes. 
When he fixed them on the rough features and JSnglish helmet 
of the soldier, he closed them again with a deep groan. 

My honest Scot,” said Grimsby,, trust in me. I am a 
man like yourself ; and though a ^uthron, am no enemy to 
age and helplessness.” 

The harper took courage at these words : he again looked 
at the soldier ; but suddenly recollecting what had passed, ho 
turned his eyes towards the body of his mistress, on which the 
beams of the now rising sun were shining. He started up, 
and staggering towards her, would hjfve fallen, had not Grimsby 
supported him. O what a sight is this 1 ” cried he, wringing 
his hands. My lady I my lovely^Jady 1 see how low she lies 
who was once the delight* Of all eyes, the comforter « of 4.II 
hearts.” The old man’s abbs suffocated him. The veteran 
turned away his face ; a tear dropped upon his hand. Ac- 
cursed Heselrigge,” ejacujated he, “ thy fate must come I ” 

If there be a man’s heart in all Scotland, it is not far dis- 
tant ! ” cried Halbert* “ My master lives, and will avenge this 
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ycrnt ssMistelf si93fcd eondiate^ yem salely to Mm*. We must both 
hsstsu fXeBehfiggi^ wilt surely sehd in pursuit of me* 

He is too vile to forgave t&e trath I have spoheu to Jiim ; aud 
shouM I fsH into his power» death is the best I could expect at 
his^bauds* 31<et me assist you to put this poof^ lady’s remains into 
some decent place ; and then, my honest Soot, we must separate ” 

Halbert, at these words, tl^ew himself upon the bosom of 
his mistress, and wept with loud lamentations over her. In 
vain he attempted to raise hm* in his feeble arms. ** I have car-^ 
lied t^ee scores of times in thy blooming^ infancy/’' cried he; 
and now must I bear thee to thy grave ? I had hoped that 
» my eyes would have been closed by this dear hand.” As he 
spoke, he pressed her cold hand to his lips with such convul- 
sive sobs that the soldier, fearing he would expire in the agony 
of his sorrow, took him almost motionless from the dead body, 
and exhorted him to suppress such self-dest^ -^ying grief for the 
sake of his master. Halbert gradually revived, and listening 
to him, cast a wishful look on the lifeless Marion. 

** There sleeps the pride and hope of Ellerslie, the mother 
with her child I O my master, my widowed master,” cried he, 
what will comfort thee ’ ” 

Fearing the ill consequence of tlie further delay, the soldier 
again interrupted his lamentations with arguments for flight ; 
and Halbert, recollecting the oratory in which Wallace had 
Ordered the body of L#ord Mar to be deposited, named it for 
that of his dead lady. Orimsby, immediately wrapping the 
beauteous corse in the white garments which hung about it, 
raised it in his arms, and was conducted by Halbert to a little 
chapel in the heart of a neighboring cliff. 

Thf> still weei>ing old man removed the altar ; and Grrimsby, 
laying the slirouded Marion upon its rocky platform, covered 
her with the pall, which he -drew from the holy table, and laid 
the crucifix upon her bosom. HaTbert, when his beloved mis- 
tress wse thus hidden from his sight, threw himself on his 
knees beside her, and In the vehement language of grief, offered 
up a prayer for her departed sotil* 

“Hear me, righteous Judge Of heaven and earth!” cried 
he ; thou didst avenge the blood of innocence shed in 
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Sethlehem^ so let the gray hairs of Ueselrigge be brought 
down in blood to the grave for the murder of this izmoceut 
lady I Halbert kisnsed the cross ; and rising* from his knees, 
went weeping out of the ohapel, followed by the soldier* 

Having closed the door, and carefully locked it, absorbed 
in meditation on what would be the agonized transports of his 
master, when he should teU him these grievous tidings. Hal- 
bert proceeded in silence, till he and his companion in passing 
the well were startled by a groan. 

Here is some one in extremity I ” cried the soldier. Is 
it possible he lives ! ” exclaimed Halbert, bending down to the 
edge of the well with the same inquiry. Yes,’’ feebly an- 
swered the earl, ‘‘ I still exist, but am very faint. If all be 
safe above, I pray remove mo into the upward air I ” ](flalbert 
replied that it was indeed necessary he shoiild ascend imme- 
diately ; and lowering the rope, told him to tie the iron box 
to it and then himself. This done, with some difficulty, and 
the assistance of the wondering soldier (who now expected to 
see the husband of the unfortunate I-<ady Wallace emerge to 
the knowledge of h. loss), he at last effected the earl’s release. 
Kor a few seconds the fainting nobleman supported himself on 
his countrj^man’s shoulder, while the fresh morning breeze 
gradually revived his exhausted frame. The soldier looked 
at his gray locks and furrowed brow, and marveled how such 
proofs of age could belong to the man whose resistless valor 
had discomfited the fierce determination of Arthur Heselrigge 
and his myrmidons. However, his doubts of the veteran be- 
fore him being other than the brave Wallace were soon satisfied 
by the earl himself, who asked for a draught of the water which 
trickled down the opposite hill ; and while Halbert went to 
bring it, Lord Mar raised his eyes to inquire for Sir William 
and the Lady Marion. He started when he saw English 
armor on the man he would have accosted, and rising suddenly 
from the stone on which he sat, demanded, in a stern, voice. 
Who art thou ?” 

An Englishman,” answered the soldier ; one who «does 
not, like the monster Heselpgge, disgrace the name. „ I*woiild 
assist you, noble Wallace, to fly this spot. After that, I shall 
seek refuge abroad ; and there, on the fields of Quienne, 
demonstrate my fidelity to my king.” 

Mar looked at him steadily. “ You mistake ; I am not Sir 
William Wallace.” 
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At that moment Halbert aame ujp with the water. The 
earl drank it, though now, from the impulse surprise had given 
to his blood, he did not require its efficacy; and turning* to 
the venerable bearer, he asked of «liim whether his master 
were safe. 

I trust he is,” replied the old man ; but you, my loid, 
must hasten hence. A foul murder has been committed here, 
since he left it.” 

“But where is Bady Wallace?” asked the earl; “if there 
be such danger we must not leave her to meet it.” 

“ She will never meet danger more I ” cried the old man, 
clasping his hands ; “she is in the bosom of the Virgin ; and 
no second assassin^s steel can reach her there-*’ 

“ What I ” exclaimed the earl, hardly articulate with horror, 
“is Lady Wallace murdered?” Halbert answered only by his 
tears. 

“ Yes,” said the soldier ; and detestation of so unmanly 
an outrage provoked me to desert his standaid. But no time 
must now be lost in unavailing lamentation. Heselrigge will 
return ; and if we also w ould not be sacrificed to his rage, we 
must hence immediately.” 

The earl, struck dumb at this recital, gave the soldier time 
to recount the particulars- When he had finished. Lord Mar 
saw the necessity for instant flight, and ordered horses to be 
brought from 4ihe stables* Though he had fainted in the well, 
the present shock gave such tension to his nerv^es, that he found, 
in spite of bis wound, he could now ride without difficulty. 

Halbert went as commanded, and returned witli two horses. 
Having only amongst rocks and glens to go, lie did not bring 
one for himself ; and begging the good soldier might attend 
the earl to Both well, he added, “ He will guard you and this 
box, which Sir W'illiam Wallace holds as his life. What it 
contains I know not ; and none, he says, may dare to search 
into. • But you will take care of it for his sake, till more peace- 
ful times allow him to reclaim his own I ” 

^ ITatal box ! ” cried the soldier, regarding it with an abhor- 
rent eye^ that was the leading *causo wliich brought Ilesel- 
rigge to Ellerslie.” * 

“ How ? ” inquired the earl- Grimsby then briefly related, 
that immediately after the return to I-<anark of the detachment 
sent to Ellerslie, under the command of Sir Gilbert Hambledon, 
an officer arrived fx*om the English garrison in Douglas, and 
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told the g^overnor that Sir Williiun Wallace liad that eveolxi^ 
taken a quantity of treasure from the castle* His report was, 
that the Sn^lish soldiers who stood near the Scottij^ knight 
when he mounted at the castle gr^te» saw a lon^ iron coffer 
under his arm, but not suspecting its having belonged to 
Douglas, they thought not of it, till they overheard Sir John 
Monteith^ as he passed through one of the galleries, muttering 
something about gold and a box. To intercept the robber 
amongst his native glens, the soldiers deemed impracticable, 
and therefore their captain came immediately to lay the infor- 
mation before the governor of L#anark. As the scabbard found 
in the affray with young Arthur had betrayed the victor to 
have been Sir William Wallace, this intimation of hie having 
been also the instrument of wresting from the grasp of •*llesel- 
rigge perhaps the most valuable spoil in Douglas, exasperated 
him to the most vindictive excess. Inflamed with the double * 
furies of revenge and avarice, he ordered out a new troop, and 
placing himself at its head, took the way to Dllerslie* One 
of the servants, whom some of Hambledon^s men had seized 
for the sake of information, on being threatened with the 
torture, confessed to Heselrigge, that not only Sir William 
Wallace was in the house when it was attacked, but that the 
person whom he had rescued in the streets of Lanark, and who 
proved to be a wealthy nobleman, was there also. This 
whetted the eagerness of the governor to reach Ellerslie ; and 
expecting to get a rich booty, without the most distant idea 
of the horrors he was going to perpetrate, a large detachment 
of men followed him. 

“ To extort money from you, my Lord,’’ continued the sol- 
dier, “ and to obtain that fatal coffer, were his main objects ; 
but disappointed in his darling passion of avarice, h© forgot he 
was a man, and the blood of innocence glutted his barba^o^^s 
vengeance.” 

“ Hateful gold ! ” cried Lord Mar, spurning the box with 
his foot ; cannot bo for itself the noble Wallace so greatly 
prizes it : it must be a trust.” * 

“I believe it is,” returi^ed Halbert, ‘♦for h© enjoindd my 
lady to preserve it for the sake of his honor. Take care of it' 
then, my Lord, for the same sacred reason.” 

The Dngli^man made no objection to accompany the earl ; <• 
and by a suggestion of his own. Halbert brought him a Scottish 
bonnet and cloak from the house. Wliile he put them on, the 
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earl observed that the baxper held a dravm ajid blood-stained 
aword in bis liandt on wMcb be steadfastly ^a 2 &ed. Wbenoe 
eame that horrid weapon ? cried Lord Mar« 

** It is my lady*s blood,** replied Halbert, still looking on it. 
« 1 found it where she lay, in the hall, and I will carry it to my 
master. Was not every drop of her blood dear to him 7 and 
here are many.** As the old man spoke he bent his head on 
the sword, and g^roaned heavily. 

** England shall hear more of this I ** cried Mar, as he threw 
himself across the horse. Oive me that fatal box ; I will 
buckle it to my saddlebow. Inadecpiate will be my utmost 
care of it, to repay the vast sorrows its preservation and mine 
have brought upon the head of my deliverer.** 

The Englishman in silence mounted his horse, and Halbert 
opened a back gate that led to the hills which lay between 
Ellerslie and Sothwell Castle. Lord Mar took a golden- 
trophied bugle from his breast : Oive this to your master, and 
tell him that by whatever hands he sends it, the sight of it shall 
always command the services of l>onald Mar. I go to Both- 
well, in expectation that he will join me there. In making it 
his home he will render me happy, for my friendship is now 
bound to him by bonds which only death can sever.** 

Halbert took the horn, and promising faithfully to repeat 
the earl’s message, prayed Grod to bless him and the honest 
soldier. A rocky px'omontory soon excluded them from his 
sight, and in a few minutes more even the sound of their horses’ 
hoofs was lost on the soft herbage of the winding dell. 

*‘Now I am alone in this once happy spot. Not a voice, not 
a sound. Oh I W allace I ** cried he, throwing up his venerable 
arms, thy house is left unto thee desolate, and 1 am to be the 
fatal messenger.” W’ith the last words he struck into a deep 
ravine whloh led to the remotest solitudes of the glen, and pur- 
sued his way in dreadful silence. No human face of Scot or 
Engli^ cheered or scared him as he passed along. The tumult 
of preceding night, by dispersing the servants of Ellerslie, 
had alarmed the poor cottageri^ that with one accord they 
fled toltheir kindred on the hills, amid those fastnesses of nature, 
to await tidings from the valley, of when all should be still, and 
they might return in peace. Halbert looked to the right and 
4>o the left ; no smoke, curling its gray mist from behind the 
intersecting rocks, reminded him of the gladsome morning hour, 
or invited him to take a moment’s rest from his grievous jour- 
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ney. All was lonely and comfortless j and sighinj.'* Bitterly over 
tho wld© devastation, he concealed the fatal sword and the hoi n 
mader hie cloak, and with a staff which he broke fr* nn a withered 
tree, took hie way down the winding oraigs. Many a pointed 
Sint pierced hie aged feet, while exploring the aliuost trackless 

direHsawh Ibe hoped would lead him at 
m^0i^ t«s^ tlu| dee^ 04, tpoHh 


Idm, before 
ot the hoi^ of 
deidivit^ of a 

ieir from im hmiuOaoBf which Icnit them- 

I fnitibi lie h»4 yet te exiilora, with a draught of 
menilly barn, offered tbem&eiTm to revive bib 
eiifeebled limbsa Insufficient as they appeared, he tbok thcm^ 
I>lei^ing Heaven for sending* even these; and strengthened by 
\va\l ati hour’s rest, again he grasped Iiis staff to pursue his 
'way- 

After breaking a passage through the entangled shrubs that 
^rew across the only possible footing in this solitary wilder^ 
ness, he went along the side of the expanding stream, which 
at every turning of the rocks increased in depth and violence. 
The rills from above, and other mountain brooks, pouring from 
abrupt fall'll down the craigs, covered him with spray, an<l 
intercepted bis pass«'yc. Fimiing it impracticable to x>rocee(l 
through the rushing torrent of a cataract, whose distant roar- 
ings might liavo intimidated even a younger a<ivonturer, he 
turned from its tumbling waters which burst from his sight, 
and crept on his hands and knees up the opposite acclivity, 
catching by the fern and othei * weeds to stay him from falling 
back into the flood below. Prodigious craggy heights towere<I 
above Ins head as he ascended ; while the rolling clouds which 
canopied their summits, seejned descending to wrap h|m dn their 
“ fleecy skirts ” ; or the projecting rocks bending over the 
waters of the glen, left him only a narrow shelf in the cliff, 
along which he crept till it brought him to the mouth of a 
cavern. 

He must either enter it or return the way he came, or 
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attempt the deeee&t of oTerhang^ing precipices which nothings 
could surmouut but the pinioxm of their uative birds. Above 
him was the mouutaiu. Retread his footsteps until he had 
seen hia beloved master, he was resolved not to do — to perish 
in these glens would be more tolerable to him ; for while he 
moved forward^ hope, even in the arms of death, would cheer 
him with the whisper thM he wae in the jpath of duty. He there* 
fore entered the cavity, and passing on, soon perceived an 
aperture, through which emerging on the other side, he found 
himself again on the margin of the river* Having attained a 
wider bed, it left him a still narrower causeway, to perform the 
remainder of his journey. 

Huge masses of rock, canopied with a thick umbrage of 
firs, beech, and weeping birch, closed over the glen and almost 
excluded the light of day. Rut more anxious, as he calculated 
by the increased rapidity of the stream he must now be 
approacliing the great fall near his master’s concealment, 
Hubert redoubled his speed. Hut an unlooked-for obstacle 
baffled his progress. A growing gloom he had not observed 
in the sky-excluded valley, having entirely overspread the 
heavens, at this moment suddenly discharged itself, amidst 
peals of thunder, in heavy floods of rain upon his head. 

Fearful of being overwhelmed by the streams, which now 
on all sides crossed his path, he kept upon the edge of the 
river, to be as far as possible from the influence of their vio- 
lence. And thus he proceeded, slowly and with trepidation, 
through numerous defiles, and under the plunge of many a 
mountain torrent, till the augmented storm of a world of waters 
dashing from side to side, and boiling up with the noise and 
fury of the contending elements above, told him he was indeed 
not far from the fall of Corie Lynn. 

The spray was spread in so thick a mist over the glen, he 
knew not how to advance. A step further might bo on the 
firm earth, but more probably illusive, and dash him into the 
roaring Lynn, where he would be ingulfed at once in its furious 
whirlpool. He paused and looked around. The rain had 
ceased but the thunder still rolled at a distance, and echoed 
tremendohsly from the surrounding rocks. Halbert shook his 
gray locks, streaming with wet, and looked towards the sun, 
now gilding with its last rays the vast sheets of falling water. 

• “ This is thine hour, my master I exclaimed the old man ; 

and surely I am too near the Lynn to be far from thee ! ” 
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With these wcjrds he raised the pipe that hun^r breast 

and blew three strains of the appointed air. In fors^er daja 
it used to call from her bower that **fair star of eveningr*^' the 
beauteous Marion, now departed forever into her native heaven. 
The notes trembled as his a^tated breath breathed them into 
the instrument ; but feeble as they were^ and though the roar 
of the cataract might have prevented their reaching a lass 
attentive ear than that of ^Wallace, yet he sprang from the 
innermost recess under the fall, and dashing through its rushing 
waters, the next instant was at the side of Halbert. 

Faithful creature I cried he, catching him in his arms, 
with all the joy of that moment which ends the anxious wish 
to learn tidings of what is dearest in the world, how fares my 
Marion ? 

I am weary,*! cried the heart-strichen old man : ^ take 
me within your sanctuary, and I will tell you all#** 

"Wallace perceived that hie time-worn servant was indeed 
exhausted ; and knowing the toils and hazards of the perilous 
track he must have passed over in his way to this fearful soli- 
tude ; also remembering how, as he sat in his shelter, he had 
himself dreaded the effects of the storm upon so aged a trav- 
eler, he no longer wondered at the dispirited tone of his greet- 
ing, and readily accounted for the pale countenance and tremulous 
step which at first had excited his alarm. 

Giving the old man his hand, he led him with caution to 
the brink of the JL<ynn ; .and then folding him in his arms, 
dashed with him through the tumbling water into the cavern 
he had chosen for his asylum. Halbert sunk against its rocky 
side, and putting forth his hand to catch some of the water as 
it fell, drew a few drops to his parched lips, and swallowed 
them. After this light refreshment, he breathed a little and 
turned his eyes upon his anxious master. 

“Are you sufficiently recovered. Halbert, to tell me how 
you left my dearest Marion ? *’ ^ 

Halbert dreaded to see the animated light which now 
cheered him from the eyes of his master, overclouded with the 
Cimmerian horrors his storv must unfold : he evaded the direct 
reply : “ I saw your guest in safety ; I saw him and the iron 
box on their way to BothwelL*’ 

“ What I ** inquired Wallaoe, « were we mnttaken ? was not ^ 
the earl dead when we looked into the well ? ’* Halbert replied 
in the negative, and was proceeding with a ciroumstantial 
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aocount of bis T'fioowry m»id hm dopartnre, whan Wallace inter- 
rti^ted hitn. 

But whah of my wife. Halbert ? why tell me of others 
befom p£ h&t? She whose safety and remembrance are now 
my sole comfort ? ^ 

*« Oh, my dear lord I cried Halbert, throwing- himself on 
his knees in a paroxysm of mental agony, she remembers you 
where best her prayers can be heard. She kneels for her 
beloved Wallace, before the throne of God I 

HAlbert I cried Sir William, in a low and fearful voice, 
** what would you Say ? My Marion — speak 1 tell me in one 
word she lives 1 ” 

** In heaven I ^ 

At this confirmation of a sudden terror. Imbibed from the 
ambiguous words of Halbert, and which his fond heart would 
not allow him to acknowledge to himself, Wallace covered his 
face with his hands and fell with a deep groan against the side 
of the cavern. The horrid idea of premature maternal pains, 
occasioned by anguish for him ; of her cousequent death, 
involving perhaps that of her infant, struck him to the soul ; 
a mist seemed passing over his eyes ; life was receding ; and 
gladly did he believe he felt his spirit on the eve of joining 
hers. 

In having declared that the idol of his master’s heart no 
longer existed for him in this world. Halbert thought he had 
revealed the worst, and he went on. Her latest breath was 
spent in prayer for you. *My Wallace ^ were the last words 
her angel spirit uttered as it issued from her bleeding wounds.” 

The cry that burst from the heart of W'allaoo, as he started 
on his feet at this horrible disclosure, seemed to pierce through 
all the recesses of the glon, and with an instantaneous and dis- 
mal return was reechoed from rock to rock. Halbert threw 
his arms round his master’s knees. The frantic blaze of his 
eye stA*uok him with affright. ^ Hear me, my lord ; for the 
sake of your wife, now an angel hovering near you, hear what 
I haVe to say.” 

Wallace looked around with a wild coimtenance. ** My 
Marion near me ! Blessed spirit I Oh, my murdered wife I 
my unborn babe I Who made those wounds ?” cried he, catch- 
ing Halbert^s arm ’^ith a tremendous though unconscious grasp ; 
tell me who had the heart to aim a blow at that angel’s life ? ** 
The governor of Lianark,** replied Halbert, 
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he» %a»tL” Wallftoei^olwJ 
W^mmm «Ni» Mf Iboo, a^td Halb^ w«mtii on. **Betoto lie 
w*tt«a » second Ho'f#« 1 had broken firom iSie men who held me, 
and thrown myself ton her bosom j but all ooidd not save her : 
the villain’s sword had penetoited her heart 1 *’ 

“Great God!” exclaimed Wallace, “dost thou hear this 
murder ? ’’ His hands were stretched towards heaven ; then 


ialling on his kne^, with liia eyes fixed, ‘‘ Give me power. 
Almighty Judge 1 ” cried he, ‘‘ to assert thy justice I Let me 
avenge this angeVs blood, and then take me to thy meroy ! ” 

“ My gracious master,’^ cried Halbert, seeing him rise with 
a stern composure, here is the fatal sword : the blood on it is 
sacred, and I brought it to you*” 

Wallace took it in his hand. He gazed at it, touched it, 
and kissed it frantically. The blade was hardly yet dry, and 
the ensanguined hue came oflP upon the pressure. “ Marion I 
Marion I ” ci’ed he, “is it thine? Hoes thy blood stain my 
lip ? ” He paused for a moment, leaning his burning forehead 
against the fatal blade ; then looking up with a terrific smile, 
“ Beloved of my soul I never shall this sword leave my hand 
till it has drunk the lifeblood of thy murderer.*’ 

“ What is it you intend, my lord ? ” cried Halbert, viewing 
with increased alarm the resolute ferocity which now, blazing 
from every part of his countenance, seemed to dilate his figure 
%irith more than mortal daring. “ What can you do ? Your 
single arm ” 

“ I am not single — God is with me. I am his avenger. 
Now tremble, tyranny ! I come to hurl thee down 1 ” At the 
word he sprang from the^ cavern’s mouth, and had aljTi^ldy 
reached the topmost cliff .when the piteous cries qf Halbert 
penetrated his ear ; they recalled him to recollection, and 
returning to his faithful servant, he tried to soothe his fears, 
and spoke in a composed though determined tone. “I will 
lead you from this solitude to the mountains, where the shep- 
herds of BllersUe are tending their flocks* With them you 
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** Thou £dudt have it, severed from my head by this accursed 
steel,’* answered Wallace, taking off his bonnet, and letting his 
amber locks fall in tresses on his shoulders. Halbert burst into 
a fresh flood of tears, for he remembered how often it had been 
the delight of Marion to comb these bright tresses and to twist 
them round her ivory Angers. Wallace looked up as the old 
man’s sobs became audible, ^and read his thoughts : ‘‘It will 
nevei’ be again. Halbert,’’ cried he, and with a firm grasp of the 
sword he cut off a large handful of his hair. 

“ Marion, thy blood hath marked it ! ” exclaimed he ; “ and 
every hair on my head shall be dyed of the same hue, before 
this sword is sheathed upon thy murderers. Here, Halbert,” 
continued he, knotting it together, “take this to the earl of 
Mar : it is all, most likely, he will ever see again of William 
Wallace. Should I fall, tell him to look on that, and in luy 
wrongs read the future miseries of Scotland, and remember 
that Ood armeth a patriot’s hand. Let him act on that convic- 
tion, and Scotland may yet be free.” 

Halbert placed the lock in his bosom, but again repeated his 
entreaties, that his master would accompany him to Bothwell 
Castle. He urged the consolation he would meet from the 
good earl’s friendship. 

“If he indeed regard me,” returned Wallace, “for my sake 
let him cherish you. My consolations must come from a higher 
hand : I go where it directs. If I live, you sliall see me again, 
but twilight approaches — we must away. The sun must not 
rise again upon Heselrigge.” 

Halbert now followed the rapid steps of Wallace, who, 

sting the feeble limbs of bis faithful servant, drew him np 
the p'^ecipitous side of the Lynn, and then leaping from rock 
to rock, awaited with impatience the slower advances of the 
poor old harper, as he crept round a circuit of osTcrhanging 
cliffs, to join him on the summit of the craigs. 

Together they struck into the most inaccessible deflles of 
the mountains, and proceeded, till on discerning smoke whiten- 
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ing with Ite asoending curibs tlie blac^k side$ of the impeigbdhig 
rocks, Wallace saw himself near the object of his seajcNSh* He 
sprang on a high cUflf projecting over this mountain valley, and 
blowing his bugle with a few notes of the well-known of 

Lianarkshire, was answered by the reverberations of a thousand 
echoes. 

At the loved sounds which had not dared to visit their ears 
since the 'Scottish standard was lowered to JSdward, the halls 
seemed teeming^ wiib life. Men rushed from their fastnesses, 
and women with their babes eagerly followed, to see whence 
sprung a summons so dear to every Scottish heart. WallaOe 
stood on the cliff, like the newly aroused genius of his coiintry ; 
his long plaid floated afar, and his glittering hair, streaming on 
the blast, seemed to mingle with the golden fires which i^bot 
from the heavens. Wallace raised his eyes — a clash as of the 
tumult of contending armies filled the sky, and flames, and v 
flashing steel, and the horrid red of battle, streamed from the 
clouds upon the hills. 

“ Scotsmen 1 ” cried Wallace, waving the fatal sword, which 
blazed in the glare of these northern lights, like a flaming 
brand, “ behold how the heavens cry aloud to you I I come, 
in the midst of their flres, to call you to vengeance* I come in 
the name of all ye hold dear, of the wives of your bosoms, and 
the children in their arms, to tell you the poniard of Kngland 
is unsheathed — innocence and age and infancy fall before it. 
With this sword, last night, did Heselrigge, the English tyrant 
of Lanark, break into my house, and murder my wife I 

The shriek of horror that burst from every mouth, inter- 
rupted Wallace. Vengeance ! vengeance I was the cry of 
the men, while tumultuous lamentations for the ‘‘sweet Lady 
of Ellerslie filled the air from the women. 

Wallace sprang from the cliff into the midst of his brave 
countrymen. “Follow me, then, to strike the mortal blow-’* 

“ Lead on ! cried a vigorous old man. I drew this stout 
claymore last in the battle of Largs. Life and Alexander was 
then the word of victory : now, ye accursed Southrons, ye sb-^Jll 
meet the slogan of 2>eath and Lady Marion.^^ 

“ Death and Lady Marian ! ” was echoed with shouts from 
mouth to mouth. Every sword was drawn ; and those hardy 
peasants who ovmed none, seizing the instruments of pasturage, 
armed themselves with wolf spears, pickaxes, forks, and scythes. ^ 
Sixty resolute men now arranged themselves around their 
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idtdsd^ lv%ul^^0 wi4-OW#d keatt turned ioy cold at tke 

dxeadful alogcuii of Iiia xiame» more fiercely grasped his 

swordU eaafifll wurmured to Mmaelf) « From this hour may Scot- 
land date her liberty^ or WaUaoe return no more t My faith- 
ful frienda*’* cried he, turning to his men, and placing his 
plumed bonnet on his head, let the spirits of your fathers 
inspire your souls ; ye go to assert that freedom for which the} 
died* Before the moon sets, the tyrant of hanark must fall in 
blood**" 

Death and hady Marlon I was the pealing answer that 
echoed firom the hills* 

Wallace again sprang on the cliffs* His brave peasants 
followed him ; and taking their rapid march by a near out 
through a hitherto unexplored defile of the Cartlane Craigs, 
leapifig chasms, and climbing perpendicular rocks, they suffered 
no obstacles to impede their steps, while thus rushing onward 
like lions to their prey* 

L#ak^bk CA&TnB. 

The women, and the men whom age withheld from so des- 
perate an enterprise, now thronged around Halbert, to ask a 
circumstantial account of the disaster which had filled all with 
BO much horror. 

Many tears followed his recital ; not one of his auditors was 
an indifferent listener ; all had individually, or in persons dear 
to them, partaken of the tender Marion’s benevolence. Their 
sick beds nad been comforted by her charity ; her voice had 
often administered consolation to their sorrows ; her hand had 
smoothed their pillows, and placed the crucifix before their 
dying eyes* Some had recovered to bless her, and some de- 
parted to record her virtues in heaven. 

“Ah I is she gone?” cried a young woman, raising her 
face, covered with tears, from the bosom of her infant ; “is the 
lovelit^st lady that ever the sun shone upon, cold in the grave ? 

for me ! she it was that gave me the roof under which my 
baby was born ; she it was who, when the Southron soldiers 
slew my father, and drove us from our home in Ayrshire, gave 
to my old mother, and my then wounded husband, our cottage 
by the bumside. Ah ! well can I spare him now to avenge her 
murder.” 

The night being far advanced. Halbert retired, at the invi- 
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tatiou of this young woman^ to repose on. the ljueather bed of 
her hasband, who was now absent with Wallaee* T|ie rest pt 
the j^ieasantvy withdrew to their coverts, while she ami sceae 
other women whose aii:rieties not allow them ^ slesp, 

sat at the oavem> mouth watching «$owly moving 

!Che objects of Hheir fond and jEerveut mad 

his little army, wiore rapidly pursuing their maridiA It was 
midnight — all was silent as they hurried through the glen, as 
they ascended with flying footsteps the steep acclivities that 
led to the cliffs which overhimg the vale of EUerslie. Wallace 
must pass along their brow. Beneath was the tomb of his 
sacrificed Marion ! He rushed forward to snatch one look, 
even of the roof which shrouded her beloved remains. 

But in the moment before he mounted the iiiterveii^ing 
height, a soldier in English armor crossed the patii, and was 
seized by his men- One of them would have cut him down, • 
but Wallace turned away the weapon. ‘‘Hold, Scot!’’ cried 
he, “ you are not a Southron, to strike the defenseless. This 
man has no sword.” 

The reflection on their enemy, which this plea of mercy 
contained, reconciled the impetuous Scots to the clemency of 
their leader. The rescued man joyfully recognizing the voice 
of Wallace, exclaimed, “ It is my lord ! It is Sir William Wal- 
lace that has saved my life a second time t ” 

“ Who are you? ” asked Wallace ; “ that helmet can cover 
no friend of mine.” 

“ I am your servant Hugald,” returned the man, “ he whom 
your brave arm saved from the battle-ax of Arthur Heselrigge.” 

“ I cannot now ask you how you came by that armor ; but 
if you be yet a Scot, throw it off and follow me.” 

“ Not to EUerslie, my lord,” cried he ; “ it has been plun- 
dered and burnt to the ground by the governor of Lanark.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Wallace, striking his breast, “are the 
remains of my beloved Marion forever ravished from my eyes ? 
Insatiate monster I ” 

“He is Scotland’s curse,” cried the veteran of Lar^g^. 
“Forward, my lord, in meroy to your country’s groans!” 

Wallace had now mounted the craig which overlooked EL 
lerslie. His once happy home had disappeared, and all beneath 
lay a lieap of smoking ashes. He hastened from the sight, and 
directing the point of his sword with a forceful action toward 
Lanark, reechoed with sux)ernatural strength, “ Forward I ” 
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With. rapidity of U^htlxlag his iittle host flew over the 
hiHSiAj vthSxh divided them from the town, and 

trenoh o£ the ea^Hde of Lanark, 
so feehie a and with a 

tli^emandoixs slog^ of hie meii mow 
he vm^ed upon the gumrd that held the northern g^te. 

Here slept the ^overxtor^ Xhesa opponents bein]^ slain by 
the first sweep of the Soottish swordi^ Wallace hastened on- 
ward^ wing*ed with twofold retribution. «^Tlie noise of battle 
was behind him t for the shouts of his men had aroused the 
garrison and drawn its soldiers, half naked, to the spot. He 
reached the door of the governor. The sentinel who stood 
there flew before the terrible warrior that presented himself. 
A 11^ t^e mighty vengeance of Wallace blazed in his face and 
seemed to surround his figure with a terrible splendor. With 
one stroke of his foot he drove the door frou its hinges, and 
rushed into the room. 

What a sight for the now awakened and guilty HoselHgge ! 
It was the husband of the defenseless woman he had murdered, 
come in the power of justice, with uplifted arm and vengeance 
in his eyes 1 With a terrific scream of despair, and an outcry 
for the mercy he dared not expect, he fell back into the bed 
and sought an unavailing shield beneath its folds. 

Marion I Marion ! ” cried W allace, as he threw himself 
towards the bed and buried the sword, yet red with her blood, 
tlirough the coverlid, deep into the heart of her murderer. A 
flendlike yell from the slain Heselrigge told him his work was 
done ; and drawing out the sword ho took the streaming blade 
in his hand. ** Vengeance is satisfied/’ cried he : thus, O 

God I do I henceforth divide self from my heart 1 ” As he 
spoke he snapped the sword in twain, and throwing away the 
pieces, put back with his hand the impending weapons of his 
brave companions, who, having cleared the passage of their 
assailants, had hurried forward to assist in ridding their country 
of so detestable a tyrant. 

** ’Tis done,” cried he. As he spoke he drew down the 
ncovarlid and discovered the body of the governor weltering in 
blood. * The ghastly countenance, on which the agonies of hell 
seemed imprinted, glared horrible even in death. 

Wallace turned away ; but the men exulting in the sight, 
with a shout of triumph exclaimed, So fall the enemies of Sir 
William Wallace I ” 
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Katiber so fall the ex^emies of Sootlaad 1 ^ oried h® * ^ feom 
thjA h0fwc Wallace has neither love nor resentment bnt for her* 
Heaven has h(^d me devote myself to work our free- 

dom or to die. Who will follow me in so just a cause ? ^ 

“ All I with W allace forever 1 ** 

The new clamor which this resolution excited, intixiiidatad 
a fresh band of soldiers, who were hastening* across the court* 
yard to seek the enemy in the govemor^s apartments* But on 
hearing the noise they hastily retreated, and no exertions of 
their officers could prevail on them to advance again, or even to 
appear in sight, when the resolute Scots with Wallace at their 
head soon afterwards issued from the great gate. The Eng- 
lish commanders seeing the panic of their men, and which they 
were less able to surmount on account of the way to the gate 
being strewn with their slain comrades, fell back into the 
shadow of the towers, where by the light of the moon, like men 
paralyzed, they viewed the departure of their enemies over the 
trenches. 


ITITZ-JAMES AND RODEBIOK DHU. 

By Sm VTAZ/TSSB SC50TT. 

(Vrom “The nady of the X«ake.**]) 

fSm Waltbr Scott : The great Scotch novelist and poet ;JI>om August 15, 
1771 , in Edinbuxgh, where he attended the university. He practiced as an advo* 
cate for a while, then withdrew from the bar and devoted his attention largely to 
literature. “The I-ay of the Xisst Minstrel ” ( 1806 ) brought him into promt* 
uenoe as an author ; and in 1814 he published anonymously Waverley,^'’ the 
first of the “ Wavorley Novels.^ He became a partner in Constable's publish^ 
ing house and the Ballantynes' printing house, in order to realize all sides of 
the profit from his works ; but bad management, and his immense overdrafts on 
their Resources to build up a great feudal estate at Abbotsford, left them so weak 
that the panic of 1825 ruined both. He wore out his life in the efCort to pay up 
in fuB the liabilities of iS120,000, and the royalties on hhi books aohleved this 
after his death. His other great poems are “ ** and the X^ady of the 

l^ake,^’ and lesser ones in merit are Bokeby,*’ “ The ILord of the J^Efies,*’ 
“ Harold the HaunUeas,*’ ** The Bridal of Triermain,'* and **The Vision of Hon 
Iloderiok." Among the ** Waverleys” may be cited “G-uy Mannertng,“ “Tftse 
Antiquary," “ The Heart of Midlothiao,^' “ Old Mortality," “ Bob Boy," The* 
Bride of Bammermoor," “ Ivanhoe," v Kenilworth," “The Abbot," “Quentin 
Hurward,'* “ The Pirate," and “ The Talisman.*'3 

Tub shades of eve come slowly down. 

The woods are wrapt in deeper brown. 

The owl awakens fooan her delb 
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Tlie %m Sbie&xd iwoca iSaio €eU 9 
ISxtaaljg^ MflAidb^ of lijgrht 

To tlio waAidorer^a stej^ ;ari0li,t, 

'Set :oot oikoug^lx f roxp. far to ahovr 
J3J,m figfure to tlie watclif u.1 foe^ 

"Witli cautious 8top> sud ear awake. 

Be cdirubs tbe cra^ and threads the brake 9 
And uot the suxomer solstice there 
tempered the midni^ht’^ moautaiu air, 

But every breese that swept the wold 
BenuudbM^ his drenched lixubs with cold, 
lu dread, in danj^er, aud aloue, 

3 F*amished aud chilled, through ways uukuowu 
Xau^led aud steep, he jourueyed ou ; 

^dl, as the rook^s hu^e x^i^^t he turued, 

A watch hre close before him burued. 

Beside Hs tubers red aud clear. 

Basked^ iu his plaid, a mouutaiueer ; ^ 

Aud up he sprung with sword iu hand, — 

** Xhy name and purpose ! Sar ou, stand I ** — 

A stranger.^* What dost thou req^uire ? ** — 

** Best aud a guide, aud food aud fire. 

By life’s beset, my path is lost. 

The gale has chilled my limbs with frost. — 

" Art thou a friend to Boderick ? ** — ** — 

Xhou dar’st uot call thyself a foe ? — 

I dare 1 to him aud all his baud 
Be brings to aid his murderous hand.’’ — 

Bold words ! b\it, though the beast of game 

Xhe privilege of chase may claim. 

Though space aud law the stag we lend, 

ISre hound we slip, or bow we bend, 

"Who ever recked, where, how, or when. 

The prowling fox was trapped or slam ? 

Thus treacherous scouts, yet sure they lie. 

Who say thou cam’st a secret spy ! '' — 

They do, by heaven 1 Come Boderick Bhu, 

Aud of his clan the boldest two. 

And let me but till morning rest, 

X write the falsehood ou tlfeir crest. — 

" If by the blase I mark aright. 

Thou bear’st the belt and spur of Knight.'^ 

Then by these tokens mayst thou know 
Ba<^ proud oppressor's mortal foe*" — 
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fiuougli, enough ; sit down and share 
A soldier’s couch, a soldier’s fare.” 


He gave him of his Highland cheer. 

The hardened desh of mountain deer i 
Dry fuel on the fire he laid, 

And bade the Saxon share Ms plaid. 

He tended him like welcome guest. 

Then' thus his further sx>eech addressed:-**- 
Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 
A clansman born, a kinsman true; 

£ach word against hia honor spoke, 

Demands of me avenging stroke ; 

Yet more, — upon thy fate, ’tis said, 

A mighty augury is laid. 

It rests with me to wind my horn, — 

Thou art with numbers overborne ; 

It rests with me, here, brand to brand. 

Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand : 

But, not for clan, nor kindred’s cause. 

Will I depart from honor’s laws ; 

To assail a wearied man were shame. 

And stranger is a holy name ; 

Ouidance and rest, and food and fire. 

In vain he never must require. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day ; 

Myself will guide thee on the way. 

O’er stock and stone, through watch and ward. 
Till past Clan- Alpine’s outmost guard. 

As far Coilautogle’s ford ; 

Yrom thence thy warrant is thy sword.” — 

I take thy courtesy, by Heaven, 

As freely as ’tis nobly given ! ” — 

Well, rest thee ; for the bittern’s cry 
Sings us the lake’s wild lullaby.” 

With that he shook the gathered heath. 

And spread his plaid upon the wreath ; 

And the brave foemeu, side by side, 

Lay peaceful down like brothers tried. 

And slept untihthe dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and the stream. 
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Fair as the earliest beam of eastern lig^hi^ 

When hrst^ by the bemldered pilgrim spied. 

It smiles upon the dreary brow of nighty 
And silvers o^er the torrent^s foamings tide^ 

And lights the fearful path on mountain side ; — 

Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 

Oiving to horror grace, to danger pride, - 

Shine martial Faith, and Oourtesy^s bright star. 

Through all the wreckful storms that cloud tlie brow of War* 

That early beam, so fair and sheen. 

Was twinkling through the hazel screen. 

When, rousing at its glimmer red. 

The warriors left their lowly bed, 

Xiooked out upon the dappled sky. 

Muttered their soldier matins by. 

And then awaked their fire, to steal. 

As short and rude, their soldier me^* 

That o^er, the Oael around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue. 

And, true to promise, led the way, 

By thicket green and mountain gray. 

A wildering path ! — they winded now 
Along the precipioe^s brow. 

Commanding the rich scenes beneath. 

The windings of the Forth and Teith, 

And all the vales between that lie. 

Till Stirling's turrets melt in sky ; 

Then, sunk in copse, their farthest glance 
Oained not the length of horseman's lance. 

'Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain ; 

So tangled oft that, bursting through, 

Fach hawthorn shed her showers of dew, — 

That diamond dew, so pure and clear. 

It rivals all but Beauty's tear. 

« •* 

At length they came wFere, stem and steep. 

The hill sinks down upon the deep. 

Here Vennachar in silver flows. 

There, ridge on ridge, Benledi rose ; 

Fver the hollow path twined on. 
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Beneat3:L steep baiik aanwi threateningr stone ; 
JLn liundred men miglit bold tlie post 
With, hardiliood against a bost. 

The rugged mountain'^ scanty cloak 
"Was dwarfish shrubs of bii^oh and oak. 

With shingles bare, and clifiEs between. 

And patches bright of bracken green. 

And heather black, that waved so high. 

It held the copse in rivalry, 

Hut where the lake slept, deep and still, 
Dank osiers fringed the swamp and hill ; 

And oft both path and hill were torn. 

Where wintry torrents down had borne. 

And heaped upon the cumbered land 
Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand, 

So toilsome was the road to trace. 

The guide, abating of his pace, 
hied slowly through the pass’s jaws. 

And asked ^Fitz-dames by what strange cause 
He sought these wilds, traversed by few. 
Without a pass from IRoderiok Dhu. 


Brave Oael, my pass in danger tried. 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side j 
Yet, sooth to tell,” the Saxon said, 

X dreamt not now to claim its aid. 

"When here, but three days since, I came. 
Bewildered in pursuit of game. 

All seemed as peaceful aud as still. 

As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 

Thy dangerous Chief was then afar, 

Nor soon expected back from war- 
Thus said, at least, my mountain guide. 
Though deep, perchance, the villain lied.’' 
** Yet why a second venture try ? ” 

** A warrior thou, and ask me why I — 
Moves our free course by such fixed cause 
As gives the poor mechanic laws? 

Enough, I soughir to drive away 
The lazy hours 6f peaceful day; 

Slight cause will then suffice to guide 
A Knight’s free footsteps far and wide, — 
A falcon fiown, a greyhound strayed. 

The merry glance of mountain maid - 
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Ov> if it psi^ t!>e 64Stadi£pexonB kxtowia^ 
ia lure alotue.” 

^Xliy iiecret keep^ I rtrgr^e tHee ittit ;— — 

Yet, ere a^aln ye soiaglit tUis epol^ 

Say> Iteard. ye xiaogrlit of Xfowland. war, 
Olan-iLIpine, raised by Mar ? 

— ^ M’o, by xny word 5 of bi^ds prepared 

Xo g^ard JSiixi^ d'ames^s sports I beard ; 

ItTor dotibt 1 aixgibt, but wbeo tbey bear 
Xbis muster of tbe mouutaizieer, 

Tbeir peuuous will abroad be fluxigr^ 

"Wbicb else in X>ouuo bad peaceful bungr.^^ — - 
iFree be tbey flungr ! fusr we were loatb 
Xbeir sillceu folds should feast tbe raotb. 

IFree be tbey fluug 1 as free sball wave 

Olan-Alpiue^s piue in bauuer bravo. 

!Hat, Stranger, since you came, 

IHewildered in tbe mountain game, 

TSTbence tbe bold boast by wbicb you sbow 

Viob-A.lpine^s vowed and mortal foe 

'W'arrior, but yestermorn, T bnew 
ISTaugbt of tby Cbieftain, Roderick I>bu, 
Save as an outlawed desperate mau, 

Tbe cbief of a rebellious clan, 

“Wbo in tbe Regent^s court and sigbt, 

"Witb ruffian daggex' stabbed a knigbt; 

Yet tbis alone migbt from bis part 
Sever eacb true and loyal beart/^ 

'Wrathful at such arraignment foul, 

X>ark lowered tbe clansman^e sable scowl. 

A space be paused, then sternly said, 

A.nd beard’st tbou why be drew bis blade T 
Rear d' St tbou that shameful word and blow 
Rrougbt Roderick’s vengeance on bis foe ? 
■WRat recked tbe Obieftain if be stood 
On Highland beatb, or Holy-Rood ? 

He rights such wrong where it is given. 

If it were in tbe court of heaven.” 

Still was it outrage ; y ®t, ’tis true, 

Ho t then claimed sovereigrnty bis due ; 

While Albany, with feeble band. 

Held borrowed truncheon of command, 

Tbe young King, mewed in Stirling tower. 
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"Was stranger to respect and power. 

Rnt tlren, tliy Olxieftain^s robber life I — 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife, 
W'rencbing from ruined liowland swain. 
JJis berds and harvest reared in vain, — 
Ddetliinbs a soul like tbino should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne.” 


The* Ofkel beheld him, grim the while, 

And answered with disdainful smile,— 
Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

I marked thee send delighted eye 
Far to the southland east, where lay, 
[Extended in succession gay, 

[Deep waving helds and pastures green. 
With gentle slopes and groves t;>etween s — 
These fertile plains, that softened vale^ 
Were once the birthright of the Qael ; 

The stranger came with iron hand^ 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Where dwell we now ? See rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o^er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread, 

[For fattened steer or household bread. 

Ask we for docks these shingles dry. 

And well the mountain might reply, 

^ To you, as to your sires of yore, 

[Belong the target and claymore ! 

I give you shelter in my breast. 

Your own good blades must win the resh* 
Fent in this fortress of the ^orth. 

Think’s t thou we will not saJly foJ*th, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul ! — While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one sho^k of grain ; 

W'hile, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze, — 

Tne Grael, of plain and river heir. 

Shall, with strdng hand, redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold 
That plundering Dowland held and fold 
Is aught but retribution true ? 

Seek other cause ’gainst [Roderick Dhu.” — 
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Answered. Ritat-J* ames^ — Aixd, if I souglit> 
Xlxmlt^st tlioix no otlier coiild be broizgbt? 
Wbat deem ye of my patb waylaid? 

My life gfiven o^er to ambuscade ? ** — 

As of a meed to rasbuess due : 

Madst thou sent wax-ning fair and true, — 

X seeh my hoxmd, or falcon strayed, 

I seeh, good faith, a Highland maid, 

Eree hadst thou been to come and go, 

Dut secret path marhs secx'et foe. * 

Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 

Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die. 

Save to fulfill an augui'y-*-^ — 

Well, let it pass ; nor will I now 
Fresh cause of enmity avow. 

To cdhafe Ihy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Fhxoug^ X am by :|n!'omis0 tied 
To matc^ me with this man of pride : 

Twice have X sought Clan- Alpine’s glen 
Xn peace $ but when X oome again, 

I cowe with banner, brand, and bow. 

As leader seehs his moxrtal foe. 

For lovelorn swain, in lady’s bower, 

Ne’er panted for the appointed hour. 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band ! ” 

Have, then, thy wish ! ” — he whistled shrill. 
And he was answered fi*om the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew. 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, througli copse and heath, arose 
Donnets and spears and bended bows : 

On i‘ight, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurlcing foe ; 

Fi*om shingles gray their lances start. 

The bracken brush sends forth the dart. 

The rushes and the willow wand 
Are bi'istling into ax and brand. 

And every tuft of brbonf gives life 
To plaided wariaor armed fox* strife. 

That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hxmdred men. 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subtexrranean host had given. 
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WatoHing their leader^tj beck and will. 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Xiike the loose crags whose threatening roass 
Xiay tottering o’er the hollow pass. 

As if an infantas touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge. 

With step and weapon forward dung. 

Upon the mountain side they hung. 

The Jd^ountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along BenledPa living side. 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-^X ames — How say^st thou now ? 

These are Cl an- Alpine’s warriors true ; 

And, Saxon, - X am Roderick I>hu I ” 


Fitz-James was brave : — though to his heart 
The lifeblood thrilled with sudden start. 

He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Tteturiied the Chief his haughty stare, 

Ilis back against a rock he bore. 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
X'x’om its firm base as soon as I.” 

Bix* Roderick marked, — and iu his eyes 
Respect was mingled witli surprise. 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his hand ; 
Uown. sunk the disappearing band ; 

Raoh warrior vanished where he stood. 

In broom or bracken, lieaili oi' wood ; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow. 

In osiei'S pale and. copses low ; 

It seemed as if their motlier Rarth 
Had swallowed up lier warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had tossed in air, 
Rennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a loue hillside, 

W'here heath fern were waving wide ; 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back 
From spear and glaive, fi-om targe and jack, — 
The next, all unreiiected, shone 
On bracken green a^d cold gray stone. 
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aaocnes locked, roixzkd. scskrce ’belie^y'^d 

witness tilxarl# liis recei'v^ed ; 

Su^ejb. appaxi'tiotiL well seezzL 

X>elta.sicn3L o£ a dlreadful dream. 

Sir IJkxleriolc in eixapense He eyed, 

JLzxd. to His looH tHe OHief replied : 

^ !F'ear nangd^t xiay, tHat X need, not say 

IBnt donHt not angHt from nxine array. 

THon art my gpjiest ; 1 pled-ged. my word 

As far as Ooil an toggle ford : 

X^or woixld I call a clansman^s Hrand 
!F*or aid agrainst one valiant Hand, 

THongH on o^^r strife lay every vale 
Rent Hy tHo Sa^con from tHe Oael. 

So move we on ; I only meant 

To sHow tHe reed on wHxcH yon leant, 

X>eemin^ tHls patH yon znigHt pnrsno 
WitHont a pass from Xtodericlc 

THey moved : I said Ritz-J ames vras Hrave, 

As ever Hni^Ht tHat Halted g^laive ; 

Yet dare not say, tHat now His Hlood 
XXept on its wont and tempered flood. 

As, following^ XCoderioH^s stride. He drew 
THat seeming lonesome patHway tHrovigH, 
'WHdcH yet, Hy fearfnl proof was rife 
"Wi tH lances, tHat, to talce His life, 

"Waited Hnt signal from a gnide. 

So late disHonored and defie<H 

Elver, Hy stealtH, His eye songlit round 

THe vanisHod gnardians of tHe ground. 

And still, from copse and HeatHer deep, 

Raney saw spear and Hroadsword peep. 

And. in tHe plover’s sHrilly strain, 

THe signal wHisHo Heard again. 

IN"or HreatHed He free till far Heliiiid 
THe x:>as3 was left ; for tHeii tli oy wind. 

Along a wide and level greon, 

'WHere neitlier tree nor tnrf was ^een, 

ItTor rnsH nor HnsH of Hroom was near. 

To Hide a Honnet ox- a sp€wr. 

THe OHief m silence strode Hefore, 

And readied. tHat torrent’s sounding sHore, 
"WHioH, danglLter of tlix-ee migHty laHes, 

Rrom YennaoHar in silver HrealiiS, 
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plai:^ and caaseleas mjaes 
idtoing lines, 

"Wliere’ !Romd^ the !ESmpi^ess of the world. 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 

And here his course the Chieftain stayed. 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Xiowland warrior said : — 

“ Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vioh-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man. 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 
Bar past Clan--A.lpine^s outmost guard. 

How, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain^s vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See, here all vantageless I stand. 

Armed like thyself, with single brand ; 

Bor this is Coilantogle ford, 

And thou must keep thee witlx thy sword/' 



The Saxon paused : I ne'er delayed. 

When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 

Hay, more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death: 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith. 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved; 

Can nauglit but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means? " — ‘^Ho, Stranger, none 1 
And here, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on tliy steel ; 

Yor thus spoke Bate by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead : 

* W'ho spills the foremost foeman's life, 

His party conquers in the strife.' " — 

^^Then, by my word," the Saxon said. 

The riddle is already read. 

See yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 

There lies Bed Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has ^Ived her prophecy ; 

Then yield to Fate, ami not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, lei us go. 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 

Or if the K.ing shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favor free. 



A.isri> iw>i>bsb.ick: i^scr. 

m 

X plig;lLt mine Honor, oa.tH, a.nd. Tirord^ 

^Hat to tHy native strengtHs restore^ 

XVitH eaoH advantagr® tHou sHalt stand, 

'XHat aids tHee now to guard tHy land,** 

Xlark ligHtning dasHed from Roderiofe's eye : 

Soars th.y presxumption, tlien, so liigH, 

Decause a wrotciied Hern, ye slew, 

XTomage to name of Roderick ? 

Ho yields not. He, to maxi nor Rato ! 

THou add*st Hut fuel to my Hate ; 

My olansman'’s Hlood demands revenge, 

I^ot yet prepared ? Ry Heaven, I change 

M^y tHouglit, and Hold tHy valor light 
-As tHat of some vain carpet knigHt, 

AVTio ill deserved my courteous care, 

-A-nd wHose Hest Hoast is Hut to wear 

-A- Hr aid of His fair lady's Hair," 

X tHank tHee, Roderick, for tHe word ! 
rt nerves my Heart, it steels my sword ; 

Ror I liavc sworn tliis Hi‘aid to stain 
In llie Hest l>lood tHat warms tHy vein, 

!N*ow, truce, fai*ewoll I and, rutH, Hegone ! - - 
V^et tHink not that Hy tHeo alone, 

Rroud OHief I can courtesj He sHown ; 

'J^HougH not from copse, or HeatH, or eaim. 
Start at my wliistle clansmen stern. 

Of tHis small Hox’n one feeHle Hlast 
"Wonld fearful odds against tliee cast. 

Rut fear uot douHt not wHicH tHou wilt 

Wo try tHis <iuatrel Hilt to Hilt." 

THen eacH at once His falcHion drew, 

RacH on tHe ground His scaHHard threw, 

RaoH looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As wHat they ne'er might see again ; 

T?Hen foot, and point, and eye opposed. 

In duHious strife they darkly closed. 


111 fared it then with Roderick I>Hu, 
XHat on the field His tSrge He threw, 
"Whose Hrazexi studs and tough Hull-Hide 
Had deatH so often dashed aside ; 

Ror, trained. aHroad His arms to wield, 
Ritz-«James's Hlade was swox-d and sHield- 
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He piiiii3^ed every pass eiad wiwrd, 

*ro thi^st^ to strike, to feint, to guard 5 
While less expert, &ough stronger far, 

The Geel maintained unequal war. 

Three times in closing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood ; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 

The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 

ITierce Itoderick felt the fatal drain. 

And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, as firm rook, or castle roof. 

Against the winter shower is proof. 

The foe, invulnerable still, 

^Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 

Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand. 
And backward borne upon the lea. 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

*^How, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy hearths blood dyes my blade I 
Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Ijet recreant yield, who fears to die.^^ 

— Xtike adder darting from his coil, 

Xiike wolf tliat dashes through the toil, 

Xiike mountain cat who guards her young. 
Full at Fitz-James^s throat he sprung; 
Received, but recked not of a wound. 

And locked his arms his foeman round. — 
How, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 

Ho maiden^s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel. 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! — 
They tug, they strain ! down, down they go. 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

The Chieftain^s gripe his throat compressed. 
His knee was planted on liias breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw. 

Across his brow his hand he drew. 

From blood and ndst to clear his sight. 

Then gleamed alort his dagger bright 1 ~- 
But hate and fury ill s\ipplied 
The stream of lifers exhausted tide. 

And all too late the advantage came. 

To turn the odds of deadly game; 
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For, wliUo dagger gieamad <m 
]BU»eled soul sen^ae, reeled htaia and ejfeu 
l>own same the blow t but in t^e heatbi 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp ; 

Cn wounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, FitZrJames arose. 


MARJORIE FI^EMINa.^ 

By rm. JOHN BKOWN 

[Joiiv Brown : A Sootoli physician and author ; born in l^anaikslilre, Sep- 
temi^r, IBIO ; died May 11, 1882. He Was one of the chief doctors of Bdlnbuigh, 
taking lus M.X>. at that uniYersiiy in 1888 ; and the author of Hor» Sub- 
secivsQ*’ (^Eieisure Hours) (1858, 1861, 1882), a volume of essays and sketches, 
containing the ever-popular *‘Rah and his Friendfs,** Pet Marjorie,” etc. 3 

One November afternoon, in 1810 — the year in which 
*‘Waverley” was resumed and laid aside again, to be finished 
off, its last two volumes in three we§^ks, and made immortal in 
1814, and when its author, by the death of Lord Melville, nar- 
rowly escaped getting a civil appointment in India — three 
men, evidently lawyers, might have been seen escaping like 
schoolboys from flie Parliament House, and speeding arm in 
arm down Rank Street and the Mound, in the teeth of a surly 
blast of sleet. 

Xhe three friends sought the hield of the low wall old Edin- 
burgh boys remember well, and sometimes miss now, as they 
struggled with the stout west wind. 

The three were curiously unlike each other. One, “ a little 
man of feeble make, who would be unhappy if his pony got 
beyond a foot pace,” slight, with small, elegant features, hectic 
cheek, and soft liav-el eyes, the index of the quick, sensitive 
Spii’it within, as if he had the warm heart of a woman, her 
genuine enthusiasm, and some of ^er weaknesses.” Another, 
as unlike"* a woman as a man can be ; homely, almost common, 
in look and dgure ; lii^ hat and his coat, and indeed his en|j^e 
covering, worn to the quick, but all of the best material ; n^at 
redeemed him from vulgarity and meanness were his eyes, deep 
set, heavily thatched, keen, hungry, shrewd, with a slumbe^ng 

* From “ Horae BubBOc^vae ** By penui«Bion of A & O Black. 

8 vole . crown 8vo.. price Sm 6d each. 
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glow far in, as if they conld be dangerous ; a man to care noth' 
ing for at 0rst glance^ but somehow, to give a second and not- 
fo- getting look at. The third was the biggest of the three, 
and, though lame, nimble and all rough and alive with power ; 
had you met him anywhere else, you would say he was a Liddes- 
dale store farmer, come of gentle blood ; a stout, blunt carle,” 
as he says of himself, with the swing and stride and the eye of 
a man of the hills, — a large, sunny, out-of-door air all about 
him. On his broad and somewhat stooping shoulders, was set 
that head which, with Shakespeare^s and Bonaparte’s, is the 
best known in all the world. 

He was in high spirits, keeping his companions and himself 
in roars of laughter, and every now and then seizing them, and 
stopping, that they might take their fill of the fun ; the'^e they 
stood shaking witli laughter, not an inch of their body free ” 
from its grip. At Greorge Street they parted, one to Rose ' 
Court, behind St- Andrew’s Church, one to Albany Street, the 
other, our big and limping friend, to Castle Street. 

Wo need hardly give their names. The first was William 
Brskine, afterwards Liord Kinnedder, chased out of the world 
by a calumny, killed by its foul breath, — 

And at the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slipped in a moment out of life. 

There is nothing in literature more }>eautiful or more pathetic 
than Scott’s love and sorrow for this friend of his youth. 

The second was William Clerk, — the Darsie Latimer of 
‘‘ Redgauntlet,” a man,” as Scott says, of the most acute 
intellects and powerful apprehension,” but of more powerful 
indolence, so as to leave the world with little more than the 
report of what he might have been, — a humorist as genuine, 
though not quite so savagely Swiftian, as his brother. Lord 
Eldin, neither of whom had much of that commonest and best 
of all the humors, called good. 

The third we all know- What has he not done for every 
one of us ? Who else ever, except Shakespeare, so diverted 
mankind, entertained and entertains a world so liberally, jo 
wholesomely? We are fain to say, not even Shakespeare, for 
his is something deeper than diversion, something higher than 
pleasure, and yet who would care to split this hair? 

Had any one watched him closely before and after the part- 
ing, what a change he would see ! The bright, broad laugh, 
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the shrewd, jovial word, the m a n of the Parliament House and 
of the world ; and next step^ moody, the l%ht of his eye with- 
drawn, as if seeing things that were invisible ; his shut mouth, 
like a child’s, so impressionable, so innocent, so sad ; he was 
now all within, as before he was all without ; hence his brood- 
ing look. As the snow blattered in his face, he muttered. 
How it raves and drifts I On-ding o’ snaw, — ay, that’s the 

word, — on-ding ” He was now at his own door, “ Castle 

Street, No. 39.” He opened the door, and went straight to 
his den ; that wondrous workshop, where, in one year, 1823, 
when he was fifty-two, he wrote ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” 
“Quentin Hurward,” and “St. Ronan’s Well,” besides much 
else. W^e once took the foremost of our novelists, the greatest, 
we WQuld say, since Scott, into this room, and could not but 
mark the solemnizing effect of sitting where the great magi- 
cian sat so often and so long, and looking out upon that little 
shabby bit of sky and tliat back green, where faithful Camp 
lies. 

He sat down in his large green morocco 'bow chair, drew 
himself close to his table, and glowered and gloomed at his 
writing apparatus, “ a very handsome old box, richly carved, 
lined with crimson velvet, and containing ink bottles, taper 
stand, etc., in silver, the whole in such order, that it might 
have come from the silversmith’s wiiidow half an hour before.” 
He took out his paper, then starting ux> angrily, said, “ ‘ Gro 
spin, you jade, go spin.’ No, d it, it won’t do, — 

My spinuin’ wheel is auld and stiff. 

The rock o’t wunna stand, sir. 

To keep the temper pin in tiff 
Kmploys ower aft my hand, sir. 

I am off the fang- I can make nothing of ‘Wavorley ’ to-day ; 
ITl awa’ to Marjorie. Come wi’ me, Maida, you thief.” The 
great creature rose slowly, and the pair were off, Scott taking 
a maud (a plaid) with him. “White as a frosted plum cake, 
by jingo I ” said he, when he got to the street. Maida gam- 
bole<3 ^d whisked among the l^ow, and his master strode 
across to Young Street, and through it to 1 North Cliarlotte 
Street, to the house of liis dear friend, Mrs. "William Keith, of 
Corstorphine Hill, niece of Mrs* Keith, of Ravclston, of whom 
he said at her death, eight years after, “ Much tradition, and 
that of the best, has died with this excellent old lady, one of 
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the £ew persons whose spirits arSi eleanlinesB and freshn^t^ 
of mind and body made old age lovely and desirable/* 

Sir Walter was in that house almost every day, and had a 
key, so in he and the hound went, shaking themselves in the 
lobby. Marjorie I Marjorie ! ” shouted her friend, where 
are ye, my bonnie wee croodliu doo ?** In a moment a bright, 
eager ohild of seven was in his arms, and he was kissing her all 
over. Out came Mrs, Keith. ‘‘Come yer ways in, Wattie.” 
“ No, not now. I am going to take Marjorie wi* me, and you 
may come to your tea in Duncan Roy’s sedan, and bring the 
bairn home in your lap.’' “ Tak’ Marjorie, and it on^diTtg o 
snaw!^^ said Mrs. Keitli. He said to himself, “On-ding, — 
that’s odd, — that is the very word.” “ Hoot, awa 1 look here,” 
and he displayed the corner of Ids plaid, made to hold^ lambs 
(the true shepherd’s plaid, consisting of two breadths sewed 
^together, and uncut at one end, making a poke or cul de ««<?). 
“ Tak’ yer lamb,” said she, laughing at the contrivance, and so 
the Pet was first well liappit up, and then put, laughing silently, 
into the plaid neuk, and the shepherd strode off with his lamb 
— Maida gamboling through the snow, and running races in 
her mirth. 

Didn’t he face “ the angry airt,'’ and make her bield his 
bosom, and into his own room with her, and look the door, and 
out with the warm, rosy, little wifie, who took it all with great 
composure I There the two remained for three or more hours, 
making the house ring with their laughter ; you can fancy the 
big man’s and Maidie’s laugh. Having made the fire cheery, 
he set her down in his ample chair, and standing sheepishly 
before her, began to say his lesson, which happened to be, — 
“ Ziccotty, diccotty, dock, the mouse ran up the clock, the clock 
struck wan, down the mouse ran, ziccotty, diccotty, dock.” 
This done repeatedly till she was pleased, she gave him his new 
lesson, gravely and slowly, timing it upon her small fingers, — 
he saying it after her, — j 

“ Woncry, twoery, tickery, seven ; 

Alibi, crackaVy, ten, and eleven ; 

Pin, pan, mutky, dan ; 

Tweedle-um, twoddle-um, 

Twenty-wan ; eerie, orie, ourie. 

You, are, out.*’ 

He pretended to great difficulty and she rebuked him with 
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mqst comioat giravity, treatiillg him as a child. He used to say 
that wheu he came to Alibi Oraokaby he broke down, and Pin*> 
Pam Musky«I>an, Tweedle-um, Twoddle-um made him roar 
with laughter. He said Jllu9^y^2>an especially was beyond 
endurance, bringing up an Irishman and his hat fresh from the 
Spice Islands and odoriferous Ind ; she getting quite bitter in 
her displeasure at his ill behavior and stupidness. 

Then he would read ballads to her in his own glorfous way, 
the two getting wild with excitement over *‘Gil Morrice*^ or the 
Baron of Smailholm and he would take her on his knee, and 
make her repeat Constance^s speeches in ‘*King John,” till he 
swayed to and fro, sobbing his fill. Fancy the gifted little 
creature, like one possessed, repeating : — 

^^For I am sick, and capable of fears. 

Oppressed with wrong, and therefore full of fears ; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally bom to fears.” 

If thou that bidst me be content, wert grim. 

Ugly and slanderous to thy mother^s womb, 

Ijame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious 

Or, drawing herself up “to the height of her great argu- 
ment,” — 


I will instruct my sorrows to be piouil. 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 

Here I and sorrow sit.” 

Scott used to say that he was amazed at her power over him, 
saying to Mrs. Keith, “ She’s the most extraordinaiy creature 
I ever met with, and her repeating of Shakespeare overpowers 
me as nothing else does.’’ 

Thanks to the unforgetting sister of this dear child, who 
has much of the sensibility and fun of her who Las been in her 
small grave these fifty and more years, we have now before us 
the letters and journals of Pet Marjorie, — before us lies and 
gleams her rich brown hair, bright and sunny as if yesterday’s, 
with life words on the paper, “ Out but in her last illness,” and 
two pictures of her by her beloved Isabella, whom she wor- 
shiped ; there are the faded old scraps of paper, hoarded still, 
cTver which her warm breath and her warm little heart had 
poured themselves ; there is the old watermark, “ Lringard, 
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1808.” The two portrait® are very like each other, but plainly 
done at different times ; it is a ehnbby, h«lthy foce, deep-set, 
brooding eyes, as eager to tell what is going on within as to 
gather in all the glories from without ; quick with the wonder 
and the pride of life ; they are eyes that would not be soon 
satisfied with seeing ; eyes that would devour their object, and 
yet childlike and fearless ; and that is a mouth that will not be 
soon satisfied with love ; it has a curious likeness to Scott’s 
own, which has always appeared to us his sweetest, most mobile 
and speaking feature. 

There she is, looking straight at us as she did at him, — 
fearless and full of love, passionate, wild, willful, fancy’s child. 
One cannot look at it without thinking of Wordsworth’s lines 
on poor Hartley Coleridge : — 

0 blessed vision, happy child 1 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

1 thought of thee with many fears. 

Of what might be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest. 

Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 

And G-rief, uneasy lover ! ne’er at rest, 

But when she sat within the touch of thee. 

Oh, too industrious folly I 

Oh, vain and causeless melancholy! 

!Nature will either end thee quite. 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight. 

Preserve for thee by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flock. 

And we can imagine Scott, when holding his warm, plump little 
playfellow in his arms, repeating that stately friend’s lines : — 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild. 

And Innocence hath privilege in her. 

To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes. 

And feats of cunning; and the pretty round 

Of trespasses, affected to provoke 

Mock chastisemeiA and partnership in play. 

And, as a fagot sparkles on the hearth, 

Not less if unattended and aJone, 

Than when both young and old sit gathered round. 

And take delight in its activity. 

Even so this happy creature of herself 
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Is ; s^Htmdlb to 

Is s 0 Gi«H|^$ 1 ^^ tillls th& air 

Witb €P^a43t^ess aiiA iavolimtary songs.’^ 

But we win let her disclose herself. We need hardly say 
that all tibiis is true, and that these letters are as really Mar- 
jorie*8 as was this lig^ht brown hair ; indeed^ you could as easily 
fabricate the one as the other. 

There was an old servant, Jeanie Robertson, who was forty 
years in her grandfather’s family. Marjorie Fleming, or, as 
she is called in the letters, and by Sir Walter, Maidie, was the 
last child she kept. Jeanie’s wages never exceeded J&S a year^ 
and, when she left service, she had saved jC 40. She was devot- 
edly a,^tached to Maidie, rather despising and ill-using her 
sister Isabella, — a beautiful and gentle child. This partiality 
made Maidie apt at times to domineer over Isabella. ‘‘I men- 
tion this ” (writes her surviving sister) “ for the purpose of 
telling you an instance of Maidie’s generous justice. "When 
only five years old, when walking in Raith grounds, the two 
children had run on before, and old Jeanie remembered they 
might come too near a dangerous mill lade. She called to them 
to turn back. Maidie heeded her not, I'ushed all the faster on, 
and fell, and would have been lost, had her sister not pulled her 
back, saving her life, but tearing her clothes. Jeanie flew on 
Isabella to ‘ give it her * for spoiling her favorite’s dress ; 
Maidie rushed in between, crying out, ‘ Pay [whip] Maidjio as 
much as you like, and I’ll not say one word ; but touch Isy, and 
I’ll roar like a bull ! ’ Years after Maidie was resting in her 
grave, my mother used to take me to the place, and told the 
story always in the exact same words.” This Jeanie must have 
been a character. She took great pride in exhibiting Maidie’s 
brother William’s Calvinistic acquirements, when nineteen 
months old, to tlio officers of a militia regiment then quartered 
in K.^kcaldy. This i>erformance was so amusing that it was 
often repeated, and the little theologian was presented by them 
with a cap and feathers. Jeanie ’s glory was ‘‘putting him 
tiiroiigl]^ the carritch [^catechism] ^ in broad Scotch, beginning 
at the beginning with, “ Wha made ye, ma bonnio man ? ” For 
the correctness of this and the three next replies Jeanie had no 
anxiety, but the tone changed to menace, and the closed nteve 
(fist) was shaken in the child’s face, as she demanded, “ Of what 
are you made ? ” “ Oirt,” was the answer uniformly given. 
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WuU ye never learn to say dwt, ye thrawn deovil?^ with a 
cu£P from the opened hand, was the as inevitable rejoinder* 

Here is Maidie^e first letter before she was six. The spell- 
ing unaltered, and there are no commoes/^ 

“Mv i>£:ak Isa, — I now sit down to answer all your kind 
and beloved letters which you was so good as to write to me* 
This is the first time I ever wrote a letter in my Life* There 
are a great many Girls in the Square and they cry just like a 
pig when we are Under the painfull necessity of putting it to 
Death* Miss Potune a Lady of ray acquaintance praises me 
dreadfully. 1 repeated something out of Dean Swift, and she 
said I was fit for the stage, and you may think I was primmed 
up with majestick Pride, but upon my word I felt myself e turn 
a little birsay — birsay is a word which is a word that V^illiam 
composed which is as you may suppose a little enraged* This 
horrid fat simpliton says that my Aunt is beautifull which is 
intiroly impossible for that is not her nature.’’ 

What a peppery little pen we wield I "What could that 
have been out of tbe Sardonic Dean ? What other child of that 
age would have used beloved” as she does ? This power of 
affection, this faculty of deloving, and wild hunger to be beloved, 
comes out more and more. She periled her all upon it, and it 
may have been as well — we know, indeed, that it was far 
better — for her that this wealth of love was so soon with- 
drawn to its one only infinite Giver and Receiver. This must 
have been the law of her earthly life- Love was indeed “ her 
Lord and King ” ; and it was x^^rhaps well for her that she 
found so soon that her and om- only Lord and King Himself 
is J^ove. 

Here are bits from her Diary at Braehead : “ The day of 
my existence here has been deliglitful and enchanting. On 
Saturday I expected no less than three well made Bucks the 
names of whom is here advertised. Mr. Geo. Crakey [Craigie], 
and W'm. Keith and Jn. Keith — the first is the funniest of 
every one of them. Mr. Crakey and I walked to Crakyhall 
[Craigiehall3 hand in hand in Innocence and matitation [medi- 
tation] sweet thinking on 1?ie kind love which fiows» in ouX* 
tender hearted mind which is overflowing with majestic pleas- 
ure no one was ever so polite to me in the hole state of my 
existence. Mr. Craky you must know is a great Buck and 
pretty good-looking. 

I am at Ravelston enjoying nature’s fresh air. The birds 
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aire singings aweetly th® oalf doth frisk axid nature shows her 
gloriotis faoe,’* 

Here is a confession : ^ 1 confess I have been very more 

like a little young divii than a creature for when Isabella went 
upstairs to teach me relijg^on and my multiplication and to be 
good and all my other lessons I stamped with my foot and 
threw my new hat which e^e had made on the ground and was 
sulky and was dreadfully passionate, but she never whiped me 
but said Marjory go into another x-oom and think what a great 
crime you are committing letting yoxir temper git the better of 
you. But I went so sulkily that the Oevil got tlie better of 
me but she never never never whips me so that I think I would 
be the better of it and the next time that I behave ill I think 
she should do it foi' she never does it. . , • Isabella has 
given me praise for checking my temper for I was sulky even 
when she was kneeling an hole hour teaching me to write.” 

Our poor little wihe, she has no doubt of the personality of 
the I>evil I “ Yesterday I behave extremely ill in God’s most 
holy church for I would never attend myself nor let Isabella 
attend which was a great crime for she often, often tells me 
that when to or three are geathered together God is in the 
midst of them, and it was the very same Oivil that femptcd Job 
that tempted me I am sure ; but he resisted Satan though he 
had boils and many many other misfortunes which I have es- 
caped. ... I am now going to tell you the horible and 
wretched plaege £ plaguej that my multiplication gives me you 
can’t conceive it the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 
times 7 it is what nature itself cant endure.” 

This is delicious ; and what harm is there in her ‘^Devil- 
ish ” ? It is strong language merely ; even old Rowland Hill 
used to say “ he grudged the Devil those rough and ready 
words.” “I walked to that delightful place Crakyhall with a 
delightful young man beloved by all his friends especially by 
me Ids loveress, but T must not talk any more about him for Isa 
said it 18 not proper for to speak of gen talnien but I will never 
forget him ! . . . 1 am very very glad that satan has not 

given mo boils and many other miaf^jrtunes — Tii the holy bible 
these wor3s are written that the Devil goes like a roaring lyon 
in search of his pray but the lord lets us escape from him but 
we” (^pauvre petite /y “do not strive with this awfull Spirit. 
. . . To-day I pronunoed a word which should never come 
out of a lady’s lips it was that X called John a Impudent Bitch. 
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I will tell you wliat I think made me in so bad a hutnojT is I got 
one oi* two of that bad bad sina [senna] tea to-day,” — a better 
excuse for bad humor and bad language than most. 

She has been reading the Book of Esther : “ It was a dread- 
ful thing that Kaman was hanged on the very gallows which 
he had prepared for Mordeca to hang him and his ten sons 
thereon and it was very wrong and cruel to hang his sons for 
they did' not commit the crime ; hut then Jesus was not then 
come to teach us to Jbe merciful. ” This is wise and beautiful, — 
has upon it the very dew of youth and of holiness. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings He perfects his praise. 

‘‘ This is Saturday and I am very glad of it because I have 
play half the Hay and I get money too but alas I owe Isabella 
4 pence for I am finned 2 pence whenever I bite my nails. Isa- 
bella is teaching me to make simme colings nots of interriga- 
tions peorids commoes, etc. . . . As this is Sunday I will 

meditate vipon Senciable and Religious subjects. First 1 
should be very thankful I am not a begger.” 

This amount of meditation and thankfulness seems to have 
been all she was able for. 

I am going to-morrow to a delightfull place, Braehead by 
name, belonging to Mrs. Orraford, where there is ducks cocks 
liens biibblyjocks 2 dogs 2 cats and swine which is delight- 
ful. I think it is shocking to think that the dog and cat should 
bear them ” (this is a meditation physiological), “ and they 
are drowned after all. I would rather have a man dog than 
a woman dog, because they do not bear like women dogs ; it is 
a hard case — it is shocking- I cam here to enjoy natures 
delightful breath it is sweetei* than a fial [phial] of rose oil.” 

Braehead is the farm the liistorical Jock Ilowison asked and_ 
got from our gay James the Fifth, “the gude man o’ Ballen- 
giech,” as a reward foi- the services of his flail Avhen the King 
had the worst of it at Cramond Brig with the gypsies. The 
farm is unchanged in size from that time, and still in the un- 
broken line of the ready and victorious thrasher. Braehead is 
held on the condition of the possessor being ready to present 
the King with a ewer a,nd ?^asin to wash his hands, Jock having 
done this for his unknown king after the splore^ and when 
Oeorge the Fourth came to Edinburgh this ceremony was per- 
formed in silver at Holyrood. It is a lovely neuk, this Brae- 
head, preserved almost as it was two hundred years ago. Lot 
and his wife,” mentioned Ly Maidie, — two quaintly cropped 
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yew tre&e, thrive^ bum rum as it did iu her tutie« 

aud singfs the same q^uiet ttuie^ as much the same and as dif- 
ferent as jBfow and The house full of old family relics 

and pictureSt the sun shining* on them through the small deep 
wixidows with their plate glass ; and there, blinking at the sun, 
and chattering contentedly, is a parrot, that miglit, for its looks 
of eld, have been In the ark, and domineered over and deaved 
the dove* Everything about the place is old and fresh* 

This is beautiful t “I am very sorry to say that I forgot 
God — that is to say I forgot to pray to-day and Isabella told 
me that 1 should be thankful that God did not forget me — -if 
he did, O what become of me if I was iu danger and God not 
friends with me — I must go to unquenchable fir© and if T was 
tempted to sin — how could I resist it O no I will never do it 
again — no no — if I can help it.” (Canny wee wifie !) My 
religion is greatly falling off because I dont pray with so much 
attention when I am saying my prayers, and my charecter is 
lost among the Eraehead people. I hope I will b© religious 
again — but as for regaining my charecter I despare for it/’ 
(Poor little ‘‘habit and repute”!) 

Her temper, her passion, and her “badness” are almost 
daily confessed and deplored : “I will never again trust to 
my own power, for I see that I cannot be good without God’s 
assistance — I will not trust in my own selfe, and Isa’s health 
will be quite ruined by me — it will indeed.” “Isa has giving 
me advice, which is, that when I feal Satan beginning to tempt 
me, that I ilea him and ho would flea me.” “Remorse is the 
worst thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will fall a marter 
to it.” 

Poor dear little sinner ! — Here comes the world again : 
“ In my travels I met with a handsome lad named Chailes Hal- 
four Esq., and from him I got ofers of marage — offers of mar- 
age, did I say? Nay plenty heard me.” A fine scent for 
“ breaclx of promise ! ” 

This is abrupt and strong : “ The Divil is curced and all 
works. ’Tis a fine work ‘Newton on the profecies.’ I wonder 
if 4^herc another book of poems c^mes near the Bible. The 
Oivil always gims at the sight of the Bible.” “ Miss Potune ” 
(her “ simpliton ” friend) “ is very fat ; she pretends to be very 
Iparned. She says she saw a stone that dropt from the skies ; 
but she is a good Christian.” Her© come her views on church 
government • “ An Annibabtist is a thing I am not a member 
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of~I am a Pisplekan ^Episcopalian] just now, and*’ (O you 
little Laodicean and Latitudinarian a Prisbeteran at Kirk- 
caldy ! ” — (JBlandula I Vagula f ccelum et animum mwtcM qwB 
trans mare (i.e. trans JBodotriam'^-eurris — ‘‘my native town/’ 
“ Sentiment is not what I am acquainted with as yet, though I 
wish it, and should like to practise it” (!) “I wish I had a 
great, great deal of gratitude in my heart, in all my body.” 
“ There is a new novel published, named ‘ Self-Control ’ ” (Mrs. 
Brunton’s) — “a very good maxim forsooth I ” This is shock- 
ing : “Yesterday a marrade man, named Mr. John Balfour, 
Esq., offered to kiss me, and offered to marry me, though the 
man ” (a fine directness this 1 ) “ was espused, and his wife was 
present and said he must ask her permission ; but he did not. 
1 think he was ashamed and confounded before 3 gentelman — 
Mr. Jobson and 2 Mr. Kings.” “Mr. Banester’s” (Bannis- 
ter’s) “ Bud jet is to-night ; I hope it will be a good one. A 
great many authors have expressed themselves too sentimen- 
tally.” You are light, Marjorie. “A Mr. Burns writes a beau- 
tiful song on Mr. Cunhaming, whose wife desarted him — truly 
it is a most beautiful one.” “1 like to read the Fabulous his- 
tory s, about the histerys of Robin, Dickey, flapsay, and Peccay, 
and it is very amusing, for some were good birds and others 
bad, but Peccay was the most dutiful and obedient to her 
parients.” “ Thomson is n beautiful autlior, and Pope, but 
nothing to Shakespear, of which I have a little knolege. ‘Mac- 
beth ’ is a pretty composition, but awful one.” “The ‘New- 
gate Calender’ is very instructive” (!) “A sailor called here 
to say farewell ; it must be dreadful to leave liis native country 
when he might get a wife ; or perhaps me, for I love him very 
much. But O 1 forgot, Isabella forbid me to speak about love.” 
This antiphlogistic regimen and lesson is ill to learn by our 
Maidie, for here she sins again : “ Love is a very papithatick 
thing ” (it is almost a pity to correct this into pathetic), “ as 
well as troublesome and tiresoiUe — but O Isabella forbid me 
to speak of it. ” Here are her refiections on a pineapple : “ I 
think the price of a pineapple is very dear : it is a whole bright 
goulden guinea, that mignt have sustained a pooij family.” 
Here is a new vernal simile : “ The hedges are sprouting like 
chicks from the eggs when they are newly hatched or, as the 
vulgar say, clacked.'*'* “Doctor Swift’s works are very funny; 
I got some of them by heart.” “Moreheads sermons are I hear 
much praised, but I never read sermons of any kind ; but 1 read 
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novelettes and my Bible, and I never forget it, or my prayers/’ 
Bravo, Marjorie ! 

She seems noWf when still about six, to have broken out 
into song ; — 

KraiBon (Epiokam ob Epitaph — Who hkows Which?) on my 

^ DHAH LiOVB XsABBLIiA. 

BCere lies sweet Isabell in bed. 

With a nightcap on her head ; 

Her skm is soft, her face is fair. 

And she has very pretty hair ; 

She and I in bed lies nice, 

And undisturbed by rats or mice , 

She is disgusted with Mi. Worgan, 

Though he plays upon the organ. 

Her nails aie neat, her teeth are white. 

Her eyes are very, very bright; 

In a conspicuous town she lives. 

And to the poor her money gives ; 

Here ends sweet Isabella’s story. 

And may it l>e much to her glory. 

Hero are some bits at random ; — 

Of summer I am vciy fond. 

And love to bathe into a pond ; 

The look of sunshine dies away. 

And will not let me out to play ; 

I love the morning’s sun to spy 
Glittering through the casement’s eye, 

The rays of light are very sweet. 

And puts away the taste of meat; 

The balmy breeze comes down from heaven 
And makes us like for to be living. 

“ The oasawary is a curious bird, and so is the gigantic crane, 
and the pelican of the wilderness, whose mouth holds a bucket 
of fish and water. Fighting is wh^f ladies is not qualyfied for, 
they would not make a good figure iri battle or in a duel. Alas I 
we females are of little use to our country. The history of all 
the malcontents as ever was hanged is amusing.” Still harp- 
ing on the ** Newgate Calendar ” ! 

“ Braehead is extremely pleasant to me by the companie of 
swine, geese, cocks, etc., and they are the delight of my soul.” 
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I Am going to tell you of a melancholy story. A young 
turkie of 2 or 3 months old, would you believe it, the father 
broke its leg, and he killed another ! I think he ought to be 
transported or hanged.” 

“ Queen Street is a very gay one, and so is Princes Street, 
for all the lads and lasses, besides bucks and beggars, parade 
there.” 

“ I should like to see a play very much, forTC never saw one 
in all my Ufe, and don’t believe I ever shall ; but I hope I can 
be content without going to one. I can be quite happy with- 
out my desire being granted,” 

Some days ago Isabella had a terrible dt of the toothake, 
and she walked with a long night-shift at dead of night like a 
ghost, and I thought she was one. She prayed for nature’s 
sweet restorer — balmy sleep — but did not get it — a ghostly 
figure indeed she was, enough to make a saint tremble. It made 
me quiver and shake from top to toe. Superstition is a very 
mean thing, and should be despised and shunned.” 

Here is her weakness and her strength again : In the 

love-novels all the heroines are very desperate. Isabella will 
not allow me to speak about lovers and heroins, and it is too 
refined for my taste.” Miss Egward’s [Edgeworth’s] tails are 
very good, particularly some that are very much adapted for 
youth (1) as Laz Laurance and Tarelton, False Keys, etc* etc.” 

“ Tom J ones and Gray’s Elegey in a country churchyard are 
both excellent, and much spoke of by both sex, particularly 
by the men.” Are our Marjories nowadays better or worse 
because they cannot read Tom Jones unharmed? More better 
than worse ; but wlio among them can repeat Gray’s “ Lines on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College” as could our Mai die? 

Here is some more of her prattle : “ I went into Isabella’s 
bed to make her smile like the Genius Demedicus ” (the Venus 
de Mediois) “ or the statute in an ancient Gx'eeoe, but she fell 
asleep in my very face, at which my anger broke forth, so that 
I awoke her from a comfortable nap. All was now hushed 
up again, but again my anger burst forth at her biding me get 
up.” 

She begins thus loftily, — 

Death the righteous love to see, 

But from it doth the wicked flee. 

Then suddenly breaks off (as if with laughter), — 
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I am stm they fiy as :Pa43t as their legs can carry them 1 

There ia a thing I love to see, 

That is ofxr mo^ey catch a £ee. 

1 love in Isa's bed to lie. 

Oh, such a joy and luxury ! 

The bottom of the bed I sleep. 

And with great care within I cxeep; 

Oft I embrace her feet of lillys* 

But she has goton all the pillys. 

Her neck I never can embrace. 

But I do hug her feet in place. 

How childish and yet how strong and free is her use of 
words \ — - ‘‘ I lay at the foot of the bed because Isabella said I 
disturbed her by continial fighting and kicking, but I was very 
dull, and continially at work reading the Arabian Niglits, which 
I could not have done if I had slept at the top, I am reading 
the Mysteries of Udplpbo. 1 am much interested in the fate 
of poor, poor Emily.” 

Here is one of her swains : — 

Very soft and white his cheeks. 

His hair is red, and grey his breoks ; 

His tooth is hke the daisy fair, 

His only fault is in his hair. 

This is a higher flight : — 


OsmcATxn to Mrs. H. Crawford by tkr Author, M. F, 

Three turkeys fair their last have breathed. 

And now tins world forever leaved j 
Their father, and their mother too. 

They sigh and weep as well as you ; 

Indeed, the rats their bones have crunched. 

Into eternity theire launched. 

A direful death indeed they had, 

As wad put any parent mad j 
But she was more than asual calm. 

She did not give a single dam. 

This last word is saved from all sin by its tender age, not 
to speak of the want of the n. We fear ** she ” is the abandoned 
mother, in spite of her previous sighs and tears. 
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“ Is^^bella says when we pray we should pray fervently, and 
not rattel over a prayer — for that we are kneeling at the foot- 
stool of our Lord and Creator, who saves us from eternal dam- 
nation, and from unquestionable fire and brimston/’ 

She has a long poem on Mary Queen of Scots : — 

Queen Mary was much loved by all. 

Both by the great and by the small, 

But hark I her soul to heaven doth rise f 
And 1 suppose she has gained a X)rize — 

ITor I do think she would not go 
Into the cmyfal place below ; 

There is a thing that I must, tell, 

Blizabeth went to fire axid hell ; 

He who would teach her to be civil, 

It must be her great friend the divil ! 

She hits off Darnley well : — 

A noble^s son, a handsome lad. 

By some queer way or other, had 
Grot quite the better of her heart. 

With liim she always talked apart; 

Silly he was, but very fair, 

A greater buck was not found there. 

By some queer way or other,” — is not this the general case 
and the mystery, young ladies and gentlemen ? Groethe’s doo- 
Ivine of “elective affinities’^ discovered by our Pet Maidie. 

SON’NTCT TO A MoNKEV. 

0 lively, O most charming pug 
Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug; 

The beauties of his mind do shine. 

And every bit is shaped and fine. 

Your teeth are whiter "j^han the snow. 

Your a great buck, your a great beau ; 

Your eyes are of so nice a shape. 

More like a Cln^istian’s tlian an ape ; 

Your cheek is like the rose’s blume. 

Your hair is like the raven’s plume ; 

His nose’s cast is of the Boman, 

He is a very pretty woman. 

1 could not got a rhyme for Boman, 

So was obliged to call him woman. 
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This lawt joke i« good* She repeats it when Writmg of 
James the Second being killed at Roxburgh : — 

He was killed by a cannon splinter. 

Quite in the niiddle of the winter ; 

Perhaps it was not at that time, 

But I can get no other rhyme t 

Here is one of her last letters, dated Kirkcaldy, 12th 
October, 1811. You can see how her nature is deepening and 
enriching : “ My MoT£Ls:£t, — You will think that I 

entirely forget you but I assure you that you are greatly mis* 
taken. I think of you always and often sigh to think of the 
distance between us two loving creatures of nature. We have 
regular hours for all our occupations first at 7 o’clock we go 
to the dancing and come home at 8 we then read our Bible and 
get our repeating and then play till ten then we get our music 
till 11 when wo get our writing and accounts we sew from 12 
till 1 after which I get my gramer and then work till five. At 
7 wo come and knit till 8 when we dont go to the dancing. 
This is an exact description. I must take a hasty farewell to 
her whom I love, reverence and doat on and who 1 hope thinks 
the same of 

‘‘ Marjoky FnBMrNG. 

‘‘P.S. — An old pack of cards (I) would be very exep- 
tible.” 

This other is a month earlier : ‘‘ My i>tsar Mama, 

— I was truly happy to hear that you were all well. W c ai e 
surrounded with measles at present on every side, for the 
Herons got it, and Isabella Heron was near Heath’s Hoor, and 
one night her father lifted her out of bed, and she fell down 
as they thought lifeless- Mr. Heron said, ‘ That lassie'*s deetl 
noo ’ — I’m no deed yet.’ 8he then threw up a big woim 
nine inches and a half long- I have begun dancing, but am 
not very fond of it, for the boys strikes and mocks me. — 
^ have been another night at the dancing ; I like it better. I 
will write to you as often as I can; but I am afraid not every 
week. JT long for gou with the longing % of a child to embrace you 

— to fold you in my arms, I respect you with all the respect due 
to a mother. You dont know how JT love you, iSo I shall remain^ 
your loving child — M. Fx*EMiKG.” 
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What rich involution of love in the words marked I Here 
are some lines to her beloved Isabella^ in July, 1811 : — 

There is a thing that 1 do want, 

With yon these beanteouB walks to haunt^ 

We would be happy if you would 
Try to come over if you cotild. 

Then I would all quite happy be 
JVbto and for all eternUy. 

My mother is so very sweet, 

-4nd checks my appetite to eat; 

My father shows us what to do; 

But O I’m sure that I want you. 

I have no more of poetry ; 

O Isa do remember me, 

And try to love your Marjory. 

In a letter from Isa ” to 

Miss Muff Maidie Marjory Fleming, 
favored by Rare Rear-Admiral Fleming, 

she says : “I long much to see you, aixd talk over all our old 
stories together, and to hear you road and repeat. I am pining 
for my old friend Cesario, and poor Lear, and wicked Richard. 
How is the dear Multiplication table going on? are you still as 
much attached to 9 times 9 as you used to be? ’’ 

But this dainty, bright thing is about to flee, — to come 
‘‘ quick to confusion.” The measles she writes of seized her, 
and she died on the 19th of December, 1811. The day before 
her death, Sunday, she sat up in bed, worn and thin, her eye 
gleaming as with the light of a coming world, and with a 
tremulous, old voice repeated the following lines by Burns, — 
heavy with the shadow of death, and lit with the fantasy of 
the judgment seat, — the publican’s prayer in paraphrase . — - 

Why am I loath to leave thi[^ earthly scene ? 

Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ? 

Some drops of joy, with draughts of ill between. 

Some gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms. ^ 

Is it departing pangs my soul alarms ? 

Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode ? 

For guilt, for otrinr my terrors are in arms ; 

I tremble to approach an angry God, 

And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 
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would I <or^ive my foul oftensOj 
Faiu prorndB^ uovermate to disobey ; 

But should my Author health again dispense^ 

Again I might forsake fair virtuous way. 

Again in foily^s path might go astray, 

Again eaalt the brute and sink tlie man. 

Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray. 

Who apt so counter heavenly meroy^s plan. 

Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran ? 

O thou great Governor of all below, 

If I might dare a lifted eye to thee. 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow. 

And still the tumult of the raging sea ; 

With tliat controlling power assist even me 
Those headstrong furious passions to coniine, 

For all unht 1 feel my powers to be 
To rule their torrent in the allowed line ; 

O aid me with thy help, OjuNiPOTniffOE Bivike.’^ 

It is more affecting than we care to say to read her mother^s 
and Isabella Keith’s letters written immediately after her 
death. Old and withered, tattered and pale, they are now : 
but when you read them, howr quick, how throbbing with life 
and love ! how rich in that language of affection which only 
women, and Shakespeare, and Luther can use, — that power of 
detaining the soul over the beloved object and its loss. 

JiTing JPhilip to Oonstance — 

You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Oonsta7ice — 

Giief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Bemembers me of all his gracious parts. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Then I have reason to be fond of grief. 

What variations cannot love play on this one siring I 

In her first letter to Miss Keiths Mrs, Fleming says of her 
dead Mdidie : “ Never did I behold so beautiful an object. 

It resembled the finest waxwOJrk. There was in the counte- 
nance an expression of sweetness and serenity which seemed to 
indicate that the pure spirit had anticipated the joys of heaven 
ere it quitted the mortal frame. To tell you what your Maidie 
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said of you would fill volumes ; for you were the comtaut theme 
of her discourse, the subject of her thoughts, aud ruler of her 
actions. The last time she mentioned you was a few hours 
before all sense save that of suffering was suspended, when she 
said to I>r. Johnstone, ‘^Xf you will let me out at the New Year, 
I will be quite contented.’ I asked what made her so anxious 
to get out then. ‘ I want to purchase a New Year’s gift for 
Isa Keith with the sixpence you gave me for bbing patient in 
the measles ; and I would like to choose it myself. ’ I do not 
remember her speaking afterwards, except to complain of her 
head, till just before she expired, when she articulated, ‘ O 
mother, mother I ’ ” 

Do we make too much of this little child, who has been in 
her grave in Abbotshall Kirkyard these fifty and more years? 
We may of her cleverness, — not of her affectionateness, her 
nature. "What a picture the animosa ir^ana gives us of herself, 
her vivacity, her passionateness, her precocious love-making, 
her passion for nature, for swine, for all living things, her 
reading, her tux’n for expression, her satire, her frankness, her 
little sins and rages, her great repentances I We don’t wonder 
W'alter Scott carried her off in the neuk of his plaid, and 
played himself with her for hours. 

The year before she died, when in Edinburgh, she was at a 
Twelfth Night supper at Scott’s, in Castle Street. The com- 
pany had all come, — all but Marjorie. Scott’s familiars, whom 
we all know, were there, — all were come but Marjorie ; and 
all were dull because Scott was dull. “ W'here’s that bairn ? 
what can have come over her? I’ll go myself and see.” And 
he was getting up, and would have gone, when the bell rang, 
and in came Duncan Koy and his henchman Tougald, with the 
sedan chair, which was brought right into the lobby, and its 
top raised. And there, in its darkness and dingy old cloth, sat 
Maidie in white, her eyes gleaming^ and Scott bending over her 
in ecstasy, — hung over her enamored.” “Sit ye there, my 
dautie, till they all see you ; ” and forthwith he brought them 
all. You can fancy the jicene. And he lifted lier up ^nd 
marched to his seat with her on his stout shoulder, afid set her 
down beside him ; and then began the night, and such a night I 
Those who knew Scott best said, that night was never equaled ; 
Maidie and he were the stars ; and she gave them Constance’s 
speeches and ** Helvellyn,” the ballad then much in vogue, and 
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all her rSpertoirm^ — Scott showing her oflE, and being of ttimes 
rebuked hy her for his intentional blunders* 

We are indebted for the following — and our readers will 
be not unwilling to share our obligations — to her sister t 
**Her birth was 15th January, 1803 ; her death 19th Decem- 
ber, 1811. I take this from her liibles. I believe she was a 
child of robust health, of much vigor of body, and beautifully 
formed arms, and until her last illness, never was an hour in 
bed. She was niece to Mrs. Keith, residing in No. 1 North 
Charlotte Street, who was not Mrs. Murray Keith, although 
very intimately acquainted with that old lady. My aunt was 
a daughter of Mr. J ames Rae, surgeon, and married the j^ounger 
sou of old Keith of Ravelstone. Corstorphine Hill belonged to 
my aunt’s husband ; and his eldest son. Sir Alexander Keith, 
^succeeded his uncle to both Ravelstone and Dunnottar. The 
Keiths were not connected by relationship with the Howisons 
of Braehead ; but my grandfather and grandmother (who was), 
a daughter of Cant of Thurston and Giles Grange, were on the 
most intimate footing with our Mrs. Keith’s grandfather and 
grandmother ; and so it has been for three generations, and the 
friendship consummated by my cousin William Keith marrying 
Isabella Craufurd. 

“ As to my aunt and Scott, they were on a very intimate 
footing. He asked my aunt to be godmother to his eldest 
daughter Sophia Charlotte. I had a copy of Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘ Rosamond, and Harry and Duoy ’ for long, which was ‘ a gift 
to Marjoilo from Walter Scott,’ probably the first edition of 
that attractive series, for it wanted ‘ Erank,’ which is always 
now published as part of the series, under the title of ‘ Early 
Eessons-* I regret to say these little volumes have disap- 
peared.” 

“ Sir W'alter was no relation of Marjorie’s, l>ut of the Keiths, 
through the Swintons ; and, like Marjorie, he stayed much at 
Ravelstone in his early days, with his grand-aunt Mrs. Keith ; 
and it was while seeing him there as a boy, that another aunt 
of mine composed, when he was abejut fourteen, the lines prog- 
nosticating his future fame that Lockhart ascribes in his Life 
to Mrs. Cockburn, authoress of ‘ The Flowers of the Forest — 

Go on, dear youth, the glorious path pursue 

Which bounteous Nature kindly smooths for you ; 
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Oo bid HkB seeds ber baixds hare sown luriae^ 

By timely culture^ to their native ekies $ 

Go, and employ the poet’s heavenly art, 

Not merely to delight, but mend the heart. 

Mrs. Keir was my aunt’s name, another of Dr. Rae’s daughters.” 

We cannot better end than in words from this same pen : 
‘‘ I have lo ask you to forgive my an»ety in gathering up the 
fragments of Marjorie’s last days, but J have an almost sacred 
feeling to all that pertains to her. You are quite correct in 
stating that measles were the cause of her death. My mother 
was struck by the patient quietness manifested by Marjorie 
during this illness, unlike her ardent, impulsive nature ; but 
love and poetic feeling were unquenched. When Dr. John- 
stone rewarded her submissiveness with a sixpence, the request 
speedily followed that she might get out ere New Year’s day 
came. When asked why she was so desirous of getting out, 
she immediately rejoined, ‘ Oh, I am so anxious to buy some- 
thing with my sixpence for my dear Isa Keith.’ Again, when 
lying very still, her mother asked her if there was anything she 
wished : * Oh yes 1 if you would just leave the room door open 
a wee bit, and play ‘‘ The Land o’ the Lrcal,^’ and I will lie and 
thinks and enjoy myself ’ (this is just as stated to me by her 
mother and mine). Well, the happy day came, alike to parents 
and child, when Marjorie was allowed to come forth from the 
nursery to the parlor. It was Sabbath evening, and after tea. 
My father, who idolized this child, and never afterwards in my 
hearing mentioned her name, took her in his arms ; and while 
walking her up and down the room, she said, ‘ Father, I will re- 
X>eat something to you ; what would you like?’ He said, ‘Just 
choose yourself, Maidie.’ She hesitated for a moment between 
the paraphrase, ‘Few are thy days, and full of woe,’ and the 
lines of Burns already quoted, but decided on the latter, a re- 
markable choice for a child. The repeating these lines seemed 
to stir up the depths of feeling in her soul. She asked^ to bo 
allowed to write a poem ; there was a doubt whether it would 
be right to allow her, in caqo of hurting her eyes. She pleaded 
earnestly, ‘Just this once’; the point was yielded, iier slate 
was given her, and with great rapidity she wrote an address of 
fourteen lines, ‘to her loved cousin on the author’s recovery,’ 
her last work on earth : — 
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did Vl^it me, 

I yrM at last asctramit^ ; 

Kqw ciftoti did I think of yovL, 

I wiahad youi? graceful form to view, 

To olaap you in my weak embrace, 

Indeed I thought Fd run my race : 

Oood care, Fm sure, was of me taken. 

But still indeed I was much shaken. 

At last I daily strength did gain. 

And oh 1 at last, away went pain ; 

At length the doctor thought 1 might 
Stay in the parlor all the night ; 

I now continue so to do, 

Farewell to Kanoy and to yon. 

Q 

She went to bed apparently well, awoke in the middle of 
> the night with the old cry of woe to a mother’s heart, * My 
head, my head ! ’ Three days of the dire malady, ‘ water in 
the head,’ followed, and the end came.” 

Soft, silken primrose, fading timelessly. 

It is needless, it is impossible, to add anything to this : the 
fervor, the sweetness, the flush of poetic ecstasy, the lovely 
and glowing eye, the perfect nature of that bright and warm 
intelligence, that darling child, — Lady Nainie’s words, and 
the old tune, stealing up from the depths of the human heart, 
deep calling unto deep, gentle and strong like the waves of the 
great sea hushing themselves to sleep in the dark ; — the woids 
of Burns touching the kindred chord, her last numbers wildly 
sweet” traced, with thin and eager fingers, already touched 
by the last enemy and friend, — moriens canity — and that love 
which is so soon to be her everlasting light, is her song’s 
burden to the end. 

She set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Kot down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the templets of the sky, 

But melts away into the li^ht of heaven. 
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I^ARADISB AND THE PERI. 

Bt THOMAS MOOBB« 

(yrom Italia Bookh.’O 

[TnostAs Moon IS, Irish poet and aong writair, was bom in Dublin, May 2B» 
1770, and educated at Dublin University. He began early to contribute to peri- 
odicals ; in 1799 went to London, and published a translation Of the “ Anacre- 
ontics,” and in 1802 the Poems by the Late Thomas Little,” which were frowned 
on for eroticism, but gave him repute and a government place in the Bermudas ; 
he left a deputy to do the work, visited the United States, returned to Bngland, 
and for many years was a lion of the best Hnglish society, his Irish odes to 
music sung by himself, his poetical epistles, and hj>' “Twopenny Post Bag” set- 
ting him in high poetic place. In 1817 he began *‘Lalla Rookh” ; touyrs through 
Kuiope produced, “The Fudge Family in Paris,” “The Fudges in England,” 
“ Rhymes on the Road,” “Fables for the Holy Alliance,” etc. His Bermuda 
deputy *s defalcation forced him to stay abroad 1819-1822 ; returning, he wrote the 
“ Loves of the Angels,” “ The Epicurean ” and its supplement “ Alciphron,” the 
“ Memoirs of Captain Rock,” the “ Life of Byron (based on Byron’s Memoirs, 
which he first sold to Munay, then bought back and destroyed), etc. He died 
February 25, 1862.] 

One morn a i*ori at the gate 
Of Eden stood dibconsolate ; 

And as she listened to the Spidngs 
Of Jjife within like music flowing 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Thro^ the half-open portal glowing. 

She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e^er have lost that glorious place ! 

“ How happy exclaimed this child of air, 

“ Are the holy Spirits who wander there 
'Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 

Tho' mine are the gardens of earth and sea 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me. 

One blossom of Heaven outblooms them all ! 

“ Tho’ sunny the Lake of cool Cashmeke 
W ith its plane-tre?? Isle reflected clear. 

And sweetly the founts of that Valley fall ; 

Tho' bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay 
A nd the golden floods that thitherward stray 
Yet — oh, 'tis only the Blest can say 

How the waters of Heaven outshine them all I 



^ Gto, ttigr filg^t fviQSXL «ter to stoiv 

From ‘WY^d to lumimMB wo«ld as £ar 

Aa tike ^axdvoTse B{3reaiiis ito flaming wall s 
Take all tibe pleasures of all tlie spheres 
And multiply eaeh tht'o^ endless years 

One minnto of Heaven is worth them all t 

The glorious Angel who was keeping 
The gates of Xiight beheld her weepings 
And as he nearer drew and listened 
To her sad song^ a teardrop glistened 
Within his eyelids, like the spray 
IFrom h^den^s fountain when it lies 
On the blue flower which — Uramins say 
Ulooms nowhere but in l^aradise 

*i 3Srymph of a fair but erring line ! 

Oently he said — One hope is thine 
*‘'Tis wiitten in the Hook of ITato, 

3r%c JPert yet *may be forgi'oe-ih 
'Who hirings to tJits JEteT^xal gate 

777ie Gfijt thcU is most clear to Heaven f 

00 seek it and redeem thy sm — 

^Tis sweet to let the J?ardoiied in 

Rapidly as comets lun 
To the embraces of tlie Sun , — 

^Fleeter tli^n the stairy braiidst 
Rlnng at night from angel hands 
At those dark and dating sprites 
Who would climb the empyreal heights, 
T3own the blue vault the !Peki flies. 

And lighted earthward by a glance 
That 3U8t then broke from morniiig^s eyes. 
Hung hovering o’er our world’s expanse. 

Hut whither shall the Spirit go 
To find this gift for Heaven ? — I know 
The wealth,” she cries, of every nrn 
In which unnumbered rubies burn 
Heneath the pillars of ; 

1 know where the Isles of Herfum© are 
Many a fathom down in the sea. 

To the south of sun-bright A RAnv ; 

I know too where the Oenii hid 

The jeweled cup of their King <Iai!>ish:xi>« 
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Wilda. JLiife^s elixir sparkling liigk ~ 

Hut gifts like tkese are not for tke sky. 

Wbero was there STer a gem that shone 
Hike the steps of Anna’s wonderful Throne ? 

And the Drops of Hife — oh ! what would, they be 
In the boundless Deep of Eternity ? ” 

, While thus she mused her pinions fanned 
The air of that sweet Indian land 
W'hose air is balm^ whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds> 

Whose mountains pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun with diamonds teem^ 

Whose rivulets are like rich brides^ 

Xiovely, with gold beneath their tides. 

Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri’s Paradise I 
Hut crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood — the smel) of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers. 

And man the sacrifice of man 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
IJp wafted from the innocent flowers, 

Hand of the Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy Pagoda and tliy pillared shades — 

Thy cavern shrines and Idol stones. 

Thy Monarchs and their thousand Thrones ? 

’Tis He of O-a.zjs'Jl — fierce in wrath 
He comes* and Ini>ta.’s diadems 
Hie scattered in his ruinous path, — 

His bloodhounds he adorns with gems. 

Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved Sultana; 

Maidens within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughters. 

And chokes up with glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 

Downward the PrcM turns her gaze. 

And thro’ the war field’s bloody ha^ 

Heholds a youthful warrior stand 
Alone beside his native river, — 

The red blade broken in his hand 
And the last arrow in his quiver. 
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^ said tb.a live to slxare 

Xlie tropMes and the crowns X bear I 
Silent that youthful warrior stood — 

Silent he pointed to the hood 

All crimsoxi with his countxy^s bloody 

Xheu sent his last remaining^ dart^ 

IPor answer^ to the Xuvadex'^s hearts 

X'alse flew the shaft tho’ pointed well ; 

The Tyrant lived, the Hero fell ! — • 

Yet naarhed the X*«»i where he lay. 

And when the rush of war was past 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light she caught the last — 

X#ast glorious drop his heart had shed 
• Before its freeborn spirit fled 1 

Be this,’^ she cried, as she winged her flight, 

** My welcome gift at the Grates of Bight. 

Xho* foul are the drops that oft distill 
On the field of warfare, blood like this 
Yor Jjiberty shed so holy is. 

It would not stain the purest rill 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss! 

Oh, if there bo on this earthly sphere 
A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

'Tis the last libation Biberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause ! " 

Sweet,^^ said the Angel, as she gave 
'^lie gift into his radiant hand. 

Sweet is our welcome of the Brave 
"Who die thus for their native Band. — 

But see — alas ! — the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than even this drop the boon must be 
X'hat opes the Oates of Heaven for thee I 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 

How among Amio's lunar Mountains 
Ear to the South the Bem li^^hted 
• And sleeked her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth 
Deep in those solitary woods 
Where oft the Oenii of the Bloods 
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I>aaice round the on^dle of their, Nile 
And hail the newborn Oiant^s smile* 

Thence over Egypt's palmy gvove^. 

Her grots, and sepulchers of Nings» 

The exiled Spirit sighing roves 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm vale; now loves 

, To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that breah 
The azure calm of IM cams’ Xtake, 

’Twas a fair scene : a Xiand more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold! 

"Who could have thought that saw this night 
Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in Heaven’s serenest light. 

Those groups of lovely date trees bending 
Xanguidly their leaf-crowned heads, 

Xike youthful maids, when sleep descending 
“Warns them to their silken beds. 

Those virgin lilies all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake 
That they may rise more fresh and bright. 
When their beloved Sun’s awake. 

Those ruined shrines and towers that seem 
The relics of a splendid dream. 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Naught but the lapwing’s cry is heard. 

Naught seeu but (when the shadoi?^s hitting, 
Past from the moon unsheath its gleam,) 

Some pur pie- winged Sultana sitting 
Upon a column motionless 
And glittering like an Idol bird ! — 

“Who could have thought that there, even there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair. 

The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
Prom his hot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever came 
Prom the red Desert’s sands of flame 1 
So quick that every living thing 
Of human shape^ touched by his wing, 

Dike plants where the Simoom hath past 
At once falls black and withering ! 

The sun went down on many a brow 

Which, full of bloom and freshness thex^ 

Is rankling in the pesthouse now 
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And will fyeH tiiat snn agaltu 
And, oil I to 90 e t&e nnburied hea^s 
On wMok naooniigixt sl6e]E^s — 

very vnlturee turn away^ 

And eicken at so ifotil a prey ! 

Only the &er<5e hyena stalks 
Throughout the city's desolate walks 
At midnight and his carnage plies : — 

Woe to the half*dead wretch who meets 
The glaring of those large blue eyes 
Amid the darkness of the streets I 

JV>or race of men f ” said the pitying Spirit, 
'^nearly ye pay for your primal !Fall — 

Some flowerets of JSden ye still inherit, 

Hut the trail of the Serpent is over toem all ! ** 
She wept — the air grew pure and clear 
Around her as the bright drops ran, 

For there's a magic in each tear 

Such kindly Spirits weep for man t 

Just then beneath some orange trees 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
"Were wantoning together, free, 
liike age at play with infancy — 

ISeneath that fresh and springing bower 
Close by the liake she heard the moan 
Of one who at this silent hour, 

Had thither stolen to die alone. 

One who in life where'er he moved. 

Drew after him the hearts of many ; 

Yet now, as tho' he ne'er were loved. 

Dies here unseen, unwept by any I 
Hone to watch near him — none to slake 
The fire that in his bosom lies. 

With even a sprinkle from that lake 
Which shines so cool before his eyes. 

Ho voice well known thro' many a day 
To speak tho last, the parting word 
Which when all other souxjhs decay 
Is still like distant music heard ; — 

That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world when all is o'er. 

Which cheers the spirit ere its bark 
tPuts off into the unknown I>ark. 
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Deserted yoiztli t one thoaglit alone 
Slxed joy around liis soul in deatli — - 
Tlx at slie wlxom lie for years Ixad Itnown^ 

Ajad loved and miglit b.ave called liis ovm 

"Was safe from tiiis foul midnigrlit’s breatbi^ — 
Safe in her fatlier*s princely balls 
"WTiere the cool airs from fountain falls> 

T'reslily perfumed by many a brand 
Of tbe sweet wood from India’s land, 

■Were pure as sbe wbose brow tbey fanned. 

Dut see — wbo yonder comes by stealtb, 

Xbis melancholy bower to seeb, 

Dibe a young envoy sent by Health 
■With rosy gifts upon her cheeb ? 

’Xis she — far ofB, thro’ moonlight dim 
He bnew his own betrothed bride. 

She who would rather die with him 

Than live to gain the world beside ! — 

Her arms are round her lover now. 

His livid cheeb to hers she presses 
And dips to bind his burning brow 
Xn the cool labe her loosened tresses. 

All ! once, how little did he thinb 

An. hour would come when he should shrinb 

"With horror from that dear embrace. 

Those gentle arms that were to him 
Holy is the cradling place 
Of Eden’s infant cherubim 1 
And now he yields — now turns away, 
Sliuddering as if the venom lay 

All in those proffered li^is alone 

Those lips that then so fearless grown 
Hevor until that instant came 
Near his unasbed or without shame. 

Oh ! let me only breathe the air. 

The blessed air, that’s breathed by thee. 

And wli ether on its wings it bear 
Healing or dea^ ’tis sweet to me I 
Tlxere — drinb my tears while yet they fall — . 

W'ould that my bosom’s blood were balm. 
And, well thou bnow’st, I’d shed it all 
To give thy brow one minute’s calm. 

Nay, turn not feom mo that dear face — 

Am X not thine — thy own loved bride - — 
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The one, the ehoee^i oz&e, whose place 
In. life or death is hy thy side f 
Thinh’st thou that she whose only light 
Jn this dim world Irom thee hath shone 
Could bear the long^ the cheerless night 
That must be hers when thou art gone ? 
That I can live and let thee go, 

■Who art my life itself ? — No, no — 
When the stem dies the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too I 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn, 
Before, like thee, I fade and bum; 

Cling to these yet cool lips and share 
The last pure life that lingers there I 
She fails — she sinks — as dies the lamp 
In charnel airs or cavern damp. 

So quickly do his baneful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes. 

One struggle — and his pain is past 

Her lover is no longer living ! 

One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 

XiOng kiss^ which she expires in giving. 


Sleep, said the as softly she stole 

The farewell sigh of that vanif hing soul, 

-A-s true as o'er warmed a woman^s breast — 
Sleep on, in visions of odor lest 
In balmier airs than ever yet stirred 
The enchanted pile of that lonely bird 
Who sings at the last his own death lay 
-^nd in music and perfume dies away ! 

Thus saying, from her lips she spread 
Unearthly breathings thro^ the place 
A.nd shook her sparkling wreath and shod 
Such luster o'er each paly face 
That like two lovely saints they seemed. 

Upon the eve of doomsday taken 
[From their dim graves in odor sleeping : 

While that benevolent PwRi beamed 
« Uike their good angel calm^iy keeping 

Watch o'er them till tlioir souls would, wakem 


But mom is blushing in the sky ; 
A.gain the Bkux soars above. 
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Hearing to Heaven tbat precious sigli. 

Of pure, self^aorifiGing love. 

Higli th.rol>bed ber bestrt witb bope elate 
The Elysian palm sbe soon shall win^ 
Hor the bright Spirit at the gate 

SmDed as she gave that offering inj 
And she already bears the trees 
Of Eden with their crystal bells 
Hinging in that ambrosial breese 

Xhat*from the throne of Anna swells^ 
And she can see the starry bowls 
That lie around that lucid labe 
Upon whose banhs admitted Souls 

Their forst sweet draught of glory tabel 

Hut, ah 1 even !PEms' hopes are vain — 
Again the Eates forbade, again 
Tbe immortal barrier closed — ^^Hot yet/^ 
Tbe Angel said as with regret* 

He sbut from her tbat glimpse of glory — 
True was the maiden, and her story 
Written in light o^er AnnA’s head 
liy seraph eyes shall long be read* 

Hut, Hmtx, see— the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than even this sigh the boon must be 
That opes the Oates of Heaven for thee.'^ 

How upon Svma’s land of roses 
Softly the light of Eve reposes. 

And lihe a glory the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted HEBAiq^oKT, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 
Amd whitens with eternal sleet, 

AVhile summer in a vale of dowers 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who looked from upper air 
O’er all the enchanted regions there. 

How beauteous sGLust have been the glow^ 
The life, the sparkling from below i 
Eair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden meloxis on their banks. 

More golden where the sunlight falls $ — 
Gray lisards, glittering on the walls 
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Of taaS^^ ditoiaei^ tmsy autd 1>rig33it 
Jlh tb« 3 r ’troM all alive with, li^r^t 5 
JLail more e]E^lendi<d numerous fLocles 
Of fUjgecMUs settling on the rooks 
■VVith tbelr rich restless winigs that gleam 
V^aidOtUsly in the crimson l>eani 
Of the Warm lATest^ - — as if inlaid 
‘With hrilliants from the mine or made 
Of tearless rainbows such as span 
Xhe unclouded skies of IP'^ckist-A-N'. 

A.nd then the mingling sounds tlmt come. 
Of shepherd^B ancient reed^ with hum 
Of the wild hces of 3?AnESTiu:K, 

!Banq[uetmg thro^ the flowery vales ; 
JlLnd^ those sweet banks of thine 

Ajad, woods so full of nightingales. 

3ut naught can charm the luckless IPsaz ; 

Her soul is sad her wings are weary 

JToyXess she sees the Sun look down 
On that great Xemple once his own. 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 
IB'linging their shadows from on high 
Xiike dials which the wizard Time 
Had raiked to count his ages by I 


Yet haply there may lie concealed 
IBeneath those Chambers of the Sun 
Some amulet of gems, axmealed 
J n up per hres, some tablets sealed 
'With the great name of Sox-omon*, 

"Which spelled by her illumined, eyes, 

!Mhy teach her where beneath the mooru 
In earth or ocean, lies the boon. 

The charm, that can restore so soon 
An erring Spirit to the skies- 

Cheered by this hope she bends her thither; — 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

Hor have the goldefii bowers of Even 
In the rich "West begun to wither ; — 

When o^er the vale of E-ajciBec winging 
Slowly she sees a child at play. 

Among the rosy wild flowers singing. 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 
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Oliaeixi^ witls. eag^r IxsLxxdLs Gmd. ^yes 

Xlie 'besLutiful blue d.art 2 ieel 

Xba.! buttered, irouud. 'tb.e d'a^smiue stems 

Xjike winged, flowers or flying gems ; 

And. near tlio boy, wbo tired witb. play 
JSTow nestling mid tbe roses lay, 

Sbe saw a wearied man dismount 

From bis bot steed and on tbe brink: 

Of a small imaret’s rustic fount 

XrEi patient fling bim down to drink. 
Xban swift bis baggard brow be turned 
Xo tbe fair cbild wbo fearless sat, 

Xbo' never yet batb day beam burned 
XTpon a brow more fiex-ce tban tbat^ — ^ 

Sullenly fierce a mixture dire 

ILiike tliunder clouds of gloom and fire ; 

In wbicb tbe IPxm's eye could read 
Z>ark tales of many a rutbless deed ; 

Tbe ruined maid tbe sbx'ine profaned 

Oatbs broken and tbe tbresbold stained 

‘Witb blood of guests I written, all, 

JFilack as tbe damning drops tbat fall 
3^1-om tbe denouncing Angelas pen, 

JBre Mercy weeps tbem out again. 


Yet tranquil now tbat man of crimo 
(As if tbe balmy ovonixig time 
Softened bis spirit) looked and lay, 

W'atcbiiig tbe rosy infant’s play : 

Xbo’ still wbene’er bis eye by cbanco 
If ell on tbe boy’s, its lurid glance 
Met tbat unclouded, joyous gaze. 

As torches tbat bave burnt all nigbt 
Tbro' some impure and godless rite, 
lilncounter morning’s glorious rays- 

IBut, bark I tbe vesper call to prayer. 

As slow tbe orb of daylight sets. 

Is rising sweel^ly on tbe air, 

iB^rom Syuta^’s thousand minarets I 
Tbe boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers wbere be bad laid bis bead^ 
And down upon tbe fragrant sod 

Ivneels witb bis forehead to tbe south 
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JLisplix^ eternal name o£ G-od 
JTrom I^tirity^s own el^erub moutb^ 

And lookxns wbile bis bands and eyes 
Are liftsed to tbe ^plowing: skies 
3C4ike a stray babe of i^aradise 
Just lighted on that flowery plain 
And seeking for its borne again. 

Ob 1 ^twas a sigbt tbat Heaven — tbat obildL 

A scene, wbicb xnigbt bave well beguiled 
Even baugbty Ennrs of a sigb 
Eor glories lost and peace gone by 1 

And bow felt he, tbe wretched Han 
Heolining tbere — wbile memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 

Elew o*er tbe dark flood of bis life 
Hor found one sunny resting place, 

ZbTor brought him back one branch of grace. 

** There ^ocu^ a time,” bo said, in mild, 

Heart-bumbled tones — ^^tbou blessed child I 
"When young and haply pure as thou 

I looked and prayed like thee — but now ” 

He bung bis bead — each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling which bad slept 
Ei*om boyhood’s botir tbat instant came 
Eresb o’er bim and be wept be wept 1 

331ost tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In wbose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt tbe first, tbe only sense 

Of guiltless joy* tbat guilt can know. 

Tbere’s a drop,” said tbe !Pb 5M, tbat down from tbe moon 
Ealls tbro’ tbe withering airs of June 
Upon Eoyx^x’s land, of so healing a power. 

So balmy a virtue, tbat even in tbe hour 
Tbat drop descends contagion dies 

And health reanimates earth and skies ! 

Ob, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 

Tbe precious tears of rej^entance fall ? 

Tbo’ foul tby fiery plagues within ' 

One heavenly drop bath dispelled them all 1 ” 

And now — behold bim kneeling there 
Hy tbe child's side, in bumble prayer. 
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WMle the fisame Bimbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the goilldess one. 

And hymns of joy proclaim thro* Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul T'orgiven ! 

*Twas when the golden orb had set. 

While on their knees they lingered yet. 

There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star. 

Upon the tear that, warm and meek. 

Hewed that repentant sinner*s chee^ 

To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam<— 

Hut well the enraptured Hsm knew 
*Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
l^rom Heaven’s gate to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near I 

“ Joy, joy forever ! my task is done— - 
The Oates are past and Pleaven is won ! 

Oh I am I not happy ? I am, I am — 

To thee, sweet Eden ! how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of SnAOnKTAia, 

And the fragrant bowers of AiuBKRABAn 1 

Farewell ye odors of Earth that die 
Passing away like a lover’s sigh; — 

My feast is now of the Tooba Tree 
Whose scent is the breath of Eternity! 

Farewell, ye vanishing flowers that shone 
In my fairy wreath so bright and brief ; — 

Oh I what are the brightest* that e’er have blown 
To the lote tree springing by AnuA’s throne 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf. 

Joy, joy forever, — my task is done — 

The Gates are past and Heaven is won I ” 

THE OLE SCOTTISH DOMESTIC SERVAJTT. 

Bv BEAN BAMSAY. 

[Edwarj> BAKirBBifAiv BcrBSTSTT Kajhsay i The son of Alexander Bum€»tt, 
an Edinburgh advocate ; bom at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1793 ; died In 1872. He 
was educated in Yorkshire by his uncle. Sir Alexander Hamsay, Whose ixam0 he 
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ealisequenia^r adoiptakl ; gr«4»iM^ ^ ilTolixi^s Colley, Cambridge ; and after 
>oco!af»ytng e&v&eaX subordinate ^pto^ts In the Seotlti^ Episcopal Church, became 
dean of the diocese of EdlnbtMh (;il646>» His most popular work was Kemi- 
uisoenoes of Sootttd^ anst cSiatacter ** (1857 ; 22d e<L 1874).] 

Ik many Scottish houses a ^eat familiarity prevailed 
between members of the family and the domestics* For this 
many reasons migr^t have been assig'ned. Indeed, when we 
consider the simple modes of life which discarded the ideas of 
ceremony or etiquette j the retired and uniform style of living 
which afforded few opportunities for any change in the domes- 
tic arrangements 5 and when we add to these a free, unre- 
strained, unformal, and natural style of intercommunion, «which 
seems rather a national characteristic, we need not be surprised 
to find in quiet Scottish families a sort of intercourse with old 
domestics which can hardly be looked for at a time when habits 
c*are so changed, and where much of the quiet eccentricity be- 
longing to us as a national characteristic is almost necessarily 
softened down or driven out* Many circumstances conspired 
to promote familiarity with old domestics which are now 
entirely changed* We take the case of a domestic coming 
early into service and passing year after year in the same 
family. The servant grows up into old age and confirmed 
habits when the laird is becoming a man, a husband, father of 
a family. The domestic cannot forget the days when his mas- 
ter was a child, riding on his back, applying to him for help in 
difi&culties about his fishing, his rabbits, his pony, his going to 
school. All the family know how attached he is ; Tiobody likes 
to speak harshly to him. He is a privileged man. The faith- 
ful old servant of thirty, forty, or fifty years, if with a tendency 
' to be jealous, cross, and interfering, becomes a great trouble. 
Still the relative position was the result of good feelings. If 
the familiarity sometimes became a nuisance, it was a whole- 
some nuisance, and relic of a simpler time gone by. But the 
case of the old servant, whether agreeable or troublesome, was 
oftcm so fixed and established in the households of past days, 
that there was scarce a possibility of getting away from it. 
Th-o well-known story of the answ^ of one of these domestic 
tyrants to the irritated master, who was making an effort to 
free himself from the thraldom, shows the idea entertained, by 
<me of the parties at least, of the permanency of the tenure. I 
ata assured by a frieind that the true edition of the story was 
this : An old Mr. Krskine of IDun had one of these old 't'Ctain- 
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Brs, under wb.ose lan^^uag^e and unreasonable assumption be bad 
long groaned. He bad almost determined to bear it no longer, 
when, walking out witb bis man, on crossing a beld, tbe master 
exclaimed, There’s a bare.’’ Andrew loobed at the place, and 
coolly replied, ‘‘ "Wbat a big lee, it’s a cauf Xbe master, quite 
angry now, plainly told the old domestic that they Tmtst part* 
Hut the tried servant of forty years, not dreaming of the possi^ 
bility ol^ his dismissal, innocently asked, “Ay, sir; wbare ye 
gaun? I’m sure ye’re aye best at bame ; ” supposing that, if 
there were to be any disruption, it must be the master who 
would change the place- An example of a similar dxedness of 
tenure in an old servant was afforded in an anecdote related of 
an old coachman long in the service of a noble lady, and who 
gave all the trouble and annoyance which he conceived were 
the privileges of liis position in the family. At last the lady 
fairly gave liim notice to quit, and told him he must go. The , 
only satisfaction she got was the quiet answer, “ N a, na, my 
lady ; I druve ye to your marriage, and I shall stay to drive ye 
to your burial.” Indeed, we have heard of a still stronger 
assertion of his official position by one who met an order to 
quit his master’s service by the cool reply, “Na, na ; I’m no 
gangin’. If ye dinna ken whan ye’ve a guda servant, I ken 
whan I’ve a gude place.” * 

It is but fair, however, to give an anecdote in which the 
master and the servant’s position was reversed, in regard to a 
wish for change : An old servant of a relation of my own 
with an ungovernable temper, became at last so weary of his 
master’s irascibility that he declared he must leave, and gave as 
his reason the fits of anger which came on and produced such 
great annoyance that he could not stand it any longer. His • 
master, unwilling to lose him, tried to coax him by reminding 
h^m that the anger was soon off. ** Ay,” replied the other, very 
shrewdly, “but it’s nae suner aff than it’s on again.” I remem- 
ber well an old servant of the old sc^iool, who had been fifty 
years domesticated in a family. Indeed, I well remember the 
celebration of the half-century service completed. There were 
rich scenes with Sandy and his mistress. Het me recall y^u 
both to memory. Let me think of you, the kind, generous, 
warm-hearted mistress ; a gentlewoman by descent and by feel- 
ing ; a true friend, a sincere Christian. And let me think, too, 
of you, Sandy, an honest, faithful, and attaohed member of the* 
family. For you were in that house rather as an humble friend 
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l^bia^ <a serina(iit« Btit out of this fifty years of attaohed service 
thero sprau^ a sort of domestic relation and freedom of inter- 
course which would surprise people in these days. And yet 
Sandy knew his place« Like Corporal Trim, who, althougfh so 
familiar and admitted to so much familiarity with my Uncle 
Toby, never failed in the respectful address — * never forgot to 
say your honor,” At a dinner party Sandy was very active 
about changing his mistress^ plate, and whipped it off when he 
saw that she had got a piece of rich patty i^pon it. His mis- 
tress not liking such rapid movements, and at the same time 
knowing that remonstrance was in vain — exclaimed, ‘‘ Hout, 
Sandy, I*m no dune,” and dabbed her fork into the patty as 
it disappeared, to rescue a morsel. I remember her praise of 
Hnglish mutton was a great annoyance to the Scottish preju- 
dices of Sandy. One day she was telling me of a triumph 
Sandy had upon that subject. The smell of the joint roasting 
had Income very offensive through the house. The lady called 
out to Sandy to have the doors closed, and added, “ That must 
be some horrid Scotch mutton you have got.” To Sandy’s 
delight, this was a leg of JSngliBh mutton his mistress had 
expressly chosen, and, as she significantly told me, “Sandy 
never let that down upon me.” 

On Oeeside there existed, in my recollection, besides the 
Saunders Paul I have alluded to, a number of extraordinary 
acute and humorous Scottish characters amongst the lower 
classes. The native gentry enjoyed their humor, and hence 
arose a familiarity of intercourse which called forth many amus- 
ing scenes and quaint rejoinders. A celebrated character of this 
description bore the sobriquet of “ Boaty.” He had acted as 
Charon of the E>ee at Banchory, and passed the boat over the 
river before there was a bridge. Boaty had many curious say- 
ings recorded of him. When speaking of the gentry around, 
he characterized them according to their occupations and activity 
of habits — thus: “As to Mr. Russell of Blackha’, he just 
works Iximsoll like a paid laborer 5 Mr. Duncan’s a’ the day fish, 
fish t but Sir Robert’s a perfect gentleman — he does naething, 
naething.” Boaty was a first-rate^ salmon fisher himself, and 
was mndh sought after by amateurs who came to Banchory for 
the sake of the sport afforded by the beautiful Dee. He was 
pet’hapB a little spoiled, and presumed upon the indulgence and 
familiarity shown to him in the way of his craft — as, for 
example, he was in attendance with hie boat on a sportsman 
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vliD was both skillful, and suo^essf ol, for ho caught aatihdit aft#r 
salmon* Between each fish catehed he solaeed tdiiasejb^ iNrilli u 
good pull from a fia^, which b© returned to his poddet^ hctir^ 
over, without offering to let Boaty have any pai:^eipatle«U tJa 
the refreshment. Boaty, partly a little professionally jSalotis, 
perhaps, at the success, and partly indignant at receiving less 
than hia usual attention on such Occasions, and seeing no pros- 
p€K 5 t of amendment^ deliberately pulled tla^ boat to shore, 
shouldered the oai;:s, rods, landing nets, and all the fishing appa-^ 
ratus which ho had provided, and set off homewards* His 
companion, far from considering his day^e work to be over, and 
keen for more sport, was amazed, and peremptorily ordered him 
to come back. But all the answer made by the offended Bpaty 
was, “ Na, na ; them *at drink by themsells may just fish by 
themsells.” 

The charge these old domestics used to take of the interests^ 
of the family, and the cool way in which they took upon them 
to protect those interests, sometimes led to very provoking, and 
sometimes to very ludicrous, exhibitions of importance. A 
friend told me of a dinner scene illustrative of this sort of inter- 
ference, which had happened at Airth in the last generation. 
Mrs. Murray of Abercairney had been amongst the guests, and 
at dinner one of the family noticed that she was looking for the 
proper spoon to help herself with salt. The old servant Thomas 
was appealed to, that the want might be supplied. He did not 
notice the appeal. It was repeated in a more peremptory man- 
ner, ‘‘ Thomas, Mrs. ISIurray has not a salt spoon ; ’’ to which 
he replied most emphatically, “ Bast time Mrs. Murray dined 
hero we lo9t a salt spoon.’’ An old servant who took a similar 
charge of everything that went on in the family, having observed 
that his master thought that he had drunk wine with every 
Ic dy at table, but had overlooked one, jogged his memory with 
the question, “ What ails ye at her wi’ the green gown? ” 

In my own family I know a case of a very long service, 
and where, no doubt, there was much interest and attachment 5 
but it was a case where the temper had not softened under the 
influence of years, but hadi rather assumed that form of diisgpo- 
sition which we denominate crusty* My granduncle. Sir A. 
Ramsay, died in 1806, and left a domestic who had been in his 
service since he was ten years of age ; and being at the time of 
his master’s death past fifty or well on to sixty, he must have 
been more than forty years a servant in the family. From the 
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m^ bee«i Imding^ Jamie JUayal had 

^ 1^ 0mm like mmxy a domeatie so situated, 

h 0 00^ |£k^ ta and, in fact, could not bear 

to 1^ lo^$sn4 Tmthf My uncle, who had succeeded to a part 
Cd mjr property, succeeded also to Jamie Layal, 

and fxoni nespect his late master^s memory, and Jamie's own 
servicoa, ho ttoh him into his house. Intending^ him to act as 
houae servants Howeve:^ this did not answer, and he was soon 
hept on, more with the form than the reality of any active duty, 
a|]|id took any l%ht work that was groingf on about the house. 
In this capacity it was his daily task to feed a dock of turkeys 
which wmre gfrowing^ up to maturity. On one occasion, my 
aunt having^ followed him in his work, and having^ observed 
such a waste of food that the ground was actually covered with 
grain whidh they could not eat, and which would soon be de- 
stroyedr and lost, naturally remonstrated, and suggested a more 
reasonable and provident supply. But all the answer she got 
from the offended Jamie was a bitter rejoinder, Weel, then, 
neist time they sail get nane ava / " On another occasion a 
family from a distance had called whilst my uncle and aunt 
wera out of the house. Jamie came into the parlor to deliver 
the cards, or to announce that they had called. My aunt, 
somewhat vexed at not having been in the way, inquired what 
message Mr* and Mrs. Innes had left, as she had expected one. 

No ; no message." She returned to the charge, and asked 
again if they had not told him anything he was to repeat. 
Still, *<No; no message." ^‘But did they say nothing? Are 
you sure they said nothing ? " J amie, sadly put out and 
offended at being thus interrogated, at last burst forth, They 
neither said ba nor bum," and indignantly left the room, bang- 
ing the door after him. A characteristic anecdote of one of 
these old domestics I have from a friend who was acquainted 
with the parties concerned. The old man was standing at the 
sideboard and attending to the demands of a pretty large dinner 
party : the calls made for various wants from the company be- 
came so numerous and frequent that the attendant got quite 
bejvildered, and lost his patience and temper ; a£ length he 
gave vent to his indignation in a remonstrance addressed to 
the whole company, ♦^Ory a* thegither — that's the way to be 
served." 

I have two characteristic and dry Scottish answers, tradi- 
tional in the X#othian family, auppli^ to me by the present 
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and higli^y gifted yeung anarquia* A Mwquie of 
luothian of a f ormear generation obaerved in his walk two work* 
men very busy with a ladder to reach a belk on which, t^y 
jQieJct kept up a furious ringing* He asked what was the ob|eet 
of making such a din ; to which the answer was, Ou, juist, 
my lord, to oa* the workmen together/^ Why, how many are 
there ? ” asked his lordship* Ou, juist Sandy and me,'* was 
the quiet rejoinder. The same Lord Lothian, looking about 
the garden, direo^d his gardener*s*attentiOn to a particular 
plum tree, charging him to be careful of the produce of that 
tree, and send the whole of it in marked, as it was of a very 
particular kind. ‘‘ Ou,*^ said the gardener, “ 1*11 do that, my 
lord ; there’s juist twa o’ them.’* 

These dry answers of Newbattlo servants remind us of a 
similar state of communication in a Yester domestic. Lord 
Tweeddale was very fond of dogs, and on leaving Yester for 
London he instructed his head keeper, a quaint body, to give 
him a periodical report of the kennel, and particulars of his 
favorite dogs. Among the latter was an especial one, of the 
true Skye breed, called ‘‘PiCkle,” from which sobriquet wo 
may form a tolerable estimate of his qualities. 

It happened one day, in or about the year 1827, that poor 
Pickle during the absence of his master was taken unwell ; 
and the watchful guardian immediately warned the .marquis 
of the sad fact, and of the progress of the disease, which 
lasted three days — for which he sent the three following 
laconic dispatches : — 


My Loki>, "Sester^ May lirf, 18 

Pickle^s no weel. 

Your liordship^s humble servant, etc. 

Mt liORD, re 4 *«r, 2n(i May, 18—. 

Pickle will no do I 

I am, your Lordship^s, etc. 

Mr Lord, Yester, Srrf May, 18 — . 

Pickle’s dead t 

I am, your Lordship’s, etc. 

I have heard of an old Forfarshire lady who, knowing thd ' 
habits of her old and spoilt servant, when she wished a note 
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tQ hp <^f Mme^ held H open «nd tm,d it oviwr 

tfO %m^ feay5<|gs^ ^TPtei>»e* »op^ Aadretr, ye ken thiat'a ia^ts 
*0 -epett twt jTXBt eeixd it Of enotbetr 

a&rinmt 4 wkaxi tried by aa ui^acouatomed bustle aud 

hutiity, a l^ery amu«iti|f^%aeedot 0 has beea recorded^ His mis* 
tress^ a Dv'omaa o£ Hi^h raak» who had beea living ia much 
quiet and retiremeat for some time, was called upon to eater** 
tain a largfe party at dinner. She consulted with NiCJhol, her 
faithful servant, and all arrang^ements ^ere made for the 
great event. As th© company were arriving, the lady saw 
Niohoi running about in great agitation, and in his ^xitt 
sleeves. She remonstrated, and said that as the guests ^Vfere 
coming in he must put on his coat. ‘‘ Indeed, my lady,*^ was 
his excited reply, indeed, there’s sae muckle rinnin’ here and 
rinnin’ there, that I’m just distrackit. I hae cuist’n my coat 
and waistcoat, and faith I dinna ken how lang 1 can thole 
my breeks.” There is often a ready wit in this class of char- 
acter, marked by their replies. I have the following com- 
municated from an ear witness ; “Weel, Peggy,” said a man 
to an old farm servant, I wofider ye’re aye single yet 1 ” 
** Me marry,” said she, indignantly ; I wadna gie my single 
life for a’ the double anes I ever saw.” 

An old woman was exhorting a servant once about her 
ways. ^iYou serve the deevil,” said she. Me I ” said the 

girl ; “ Na, na, I dinna serve the deovil ; I serve ae single 
lady.^’ 

A baby was out with the nurse, who walked it up and 
down the garden. ‘‘ Is’t a laddie or a lassie ? ” said the gar- 
dener. ‘‘A laddie,” said the maid. “'Weel,” says he, I’m 
glad o’ that, for there’s ower mony women in the world.” 

Heoh, man,” said Jess, “div ye no ken there’s aye maist 
sawn o’ the best crap ? ” 

The answers of servants used curiously to illustrate habits 
and manners of the time — as the economical modes of her 
mistreas’ life weie well touched by the lass who thus described 
her ways and domestic habits with her household : “ She’s 
vicious upo’ the wark ; but eh, she’s vary mysterious o’ the 
victual iiig. ” 

A country habit of making the gathering of the oongre- 
P’ation in the churchyard previous to and after divine service 
an occasion for gossip and business, which I remember well, 
is thoroughly described in the following: A lady, on hiring 
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a senrant girl in tba eonntsy, told her» as a graat indili^stio^ 
tliat slxe should hav^is the liberty of attending the ehdroh 
Stmday^ but that she would be escpected to return ul^srASns 

immediately on the concduslon of the service. The ladyt Inrwv 
ever, rather unexpectedly found a pdhitive objection raised 
against this apparently reasonable arrangement* Then i 
fCanna engadge wi’ ye, mem ; for, ^deed I wadna gie the waek 
i* the kitkyard for a* the sermon*’^ ^ * 

There is another story which shows that a greater impor-^ 
tance might be attached to the crack i’ the kirkysdrd than was 
done even by the servant lass mentioned aboye^ A rather 
roi^Pk subject, residing in Ghdloway^ used to attend church 
regularly, as it appeared, for the of the crack ; for cm 

being taken to task for absenting himself, he remarked, 
“There’s nae need to gang to the kirk noo, for everybody 
gets a newspaper.” . 

It has been suggested by my estromed friend. Or. W. 
bindsay Alexander, that Scottish anecdotes deal too exclu*- 
sively with the shrewd, qxjaint, and pawky humor of our 
countrymen, and have not sufficiently illustrated the deep 
pathos and strong loving-kindness of the “kindly Scot” * — 
qualities which, however little appreciated across the Border, 
abound in Scottish poetry and Scottish life. Por excunple, 
to take the ease before us of these old retainers, -although 
snappy and disagreeable to the last degree in their replies, 
and often most provoking in their ways, they were yet deeply 
and sincerely attached to the family where they had so long 
been domesticated ; and the servant who would reply to her 
mistress’ order to mend the fire by the short answer, “The 
fire’s weel eneuch,” would at the same time evince much 
interest in all that might assist her in sustaining t^e credit 
of her domestic economy; as, for example, whispering in her 
ear at dinner, “ Press the jellies ; they winna keep ; ” and had 
the hour of real trial and of difficulty come to the family, 
would have gone to the death for them, and shared the^r 
greatest privations. Or, Alexander gives a very interesting 
example of kindness and afiectionate attachment in an old 
Scottish domestic of his own family, whose quaint "" and odd 
familiarity was charming. 1 give it in his own words : 

When I was a child, there was an old servant at Pinkieburu, 
where my early days were spent, who had been all her liHs, 1 
may say, in the house — for she came to it a child, and lived. 
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witlioxit 4411 ^be d{«Mi ia it* seventy «five years 

of age* iSer fe^^likg W^hm old. master, who was just two years 
ymmger ttliaa lk^mel:l&Nsea'a ourioes oompotmd of the defemnce 
of lAawvaint and. i3m famUiairity and affection of a sister. She 
had hsmwm Mta ^ a'^boy, lad, man, and old man, and she 
seemed to have a SO^ of imtion that without her he must be 
a very Imhodesa being indeed. ♦ I aye keepit the house for 
him, wiiether he was hame or awa,* was a frequent utterance 
of hern t and she never seemed to think the intrusion even of 
his own nieeas* who latterly lived with him, at all legitimate. 
When on her deathbed# he hobbled to her room with diffiimlty, 
having just got over a severe attack of gout, to bid her^^e- 
well. I chanced to be present, but was too young to remem- 
ber what x>A^9eed, except one thing, which probably was rather 
recalled to me afterwards than properly recollected by me. 
It was her last request. ^ I^aird,’ said she (for so she cdways 
called him, though his lairdship was of the amalleat^, *will 
ye tell them to bury mo whaur I’ll lie across at your feet-’ 
I have always thought this chs^racteristic of the old Scotch 
servant, and as such X send it to you.” 

And here X would introduce another story which struck 
me very forcibly as illustrating the union of the qualities 
referred to by Dr. Alexander. In the following narrative, 
how deep and tender a feeling is expressed in a brief dry sen- 
tence I I give Mr. Scott’s language : “ My brother and I 
were, during our High School vacation, some forty years ago, 
very mu<di indebted to the kindness of a clevw young car- 
penter employed in the machinery workshop of New Lanark 
Mills, near to which we were residing during our six weeks’ 
holidays. It was he — Samuel Shaw, our dear companion — 
who first taught us to saw, and to plane, and to turn too; 
and who made tts the bows and arrows in which we so much 
delighted. The vacation over, and our hearts very sore, but 
boxmd to Samuel Shaw forever, our mother sought to place 
some pecuniary recompense in his hand at parting, for all 
the great km^ess he had shown her boys. Samuel looked 
in her £soe, and gently moving her hand aside, with an affec- 
tionate Ibok cast upon us, who were by, exclaimed in a tone 
which had imrrow in it, ‘Noo, Mrs. Scott, ye hae spoilt a’.’ 
After such an appeal, it may 1^ supposed no recompense, in 
silver or in gold, remained with Samuel Shaw.” 

On the subject of the old Scottish domestic, I have to ae- 
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ja k&ad |j« 3 ^toiimiiii<iatlaii. from I^td Kinloci^ larfWtelai I 
g;ilh9 TO hiB lordsMp’a Kordas ♦^My father had beeii 
fNEnrotiugr^ottae of wo well-igaow» pavid Pale^ the £oito 4^ of 
the Lanark Mills, wd for his honevolenoe. 3C>elef 

who it would appear was a shoirt stout mau^ had a person in his 
employment named Matthew, who was permitted that familiar^ 
ity with his master which was so characteristic of the former 
g'enoratidn. One winter day Mr* Dale came into the counting- 
house, and complained that he had fallen on the ice. Matthew, 
who saw that his master was not much hurt, grinned a sarcas- 
tic smile. ‘ I fell all my length,’ said Mr. Dale. * great 
length, sir,’ said Matthew. ‘ Indeed, Matthew, ye need not 
laugh,’ said Mr. Dale; ‘I have hurt the sma’ of my back.’ *1 
wunner whaur that is,’ said Matthew*” Indeed, specimens like 
Matthew of serving men of the former time have latterly been 
fast going out, but I remember one or two specimens. A lady * 
of my acquaintance had one named John in her house at Porto- 
bello. I remember how my modem ideas were offended by 
John’s familiarity when waiting at table. “ Some more wine, 
John,” said his mistress. “There’s some i’ the bottle, mem,” 
said John. A little after, “Mend the lire, John.” “ The fire’s 
weel eneuch, mem,” replied the impracticable John. Another 
“ J ohn ” of my acquaintance was in the family of Mrs. Camp- 
Bell of Ardnave, mother of the Princess Polignac and the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Archibald Macdonald. A young lady visiting in 
the family asked John at dinner for a potato. John made no 
response. Tfie request was repeated ; when John, putting his 
mouth to her ear, said very audibly, “ There’s jist twa in the 
dish, and they maun be keepit for the strangers.” 

The following was sent mo by a kind correspondent — a 
learned Professor in India — as a sample of squabbltngr between 
Scottish servants. A mistress observing something peculiar in 
her maid’s manner, addressed her, “ Hear me, Tibbie, what are 
you so snappish about, that you go knocking the things as you 
dust them?” “ Ou, mom, it’s Jock.” “Well, what has Jock 
been doing ? ” “ Ou C^ith an indescribable but easily imagi- 

nable toss of the head), heHivas angry at me, an’ misca’d me,^n’ 

I said I was juist as the Lord had made me, an’- “ Well, 

Tibbie ? ” “ An’ he said the Lord can hae had little to do whan 

he made me.” The idea of Tibbie being the work of an idle 
moment was one the deliciousuess of which was not likely to be 
relished by Tibbie. 
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^ *tim af ii Highlatid e^i^vumt 

t baihe uraceiV^ £r«ibim iSim do!rreapDiaid<mt« An English 

gentleninn^ ik 19^ Highlands^ was twther lata of ootn« 

ing dowh ^ dMnmr* l>0nald ^ams sent upstairs to intimate that 
all was T004Sy^ He Sp^&edUy returned, nodding signifloantljr, as 
tntieh as to say that it was all right* But, l>0iiald,** said the 
master^i after some further trial of a hungry nian*% patience, 
*‘are ye sure you made the geixtlezaan understand? *■ Under- 
9tand f retorted Donald (who had peeped into the room and 
found the guest engaged at his toilet), I’se warrant ye he 
understands ; he*s sharping his teeth ** — not supposing the 
toothbrush could be for any other use. 

There have been some very amusing instances given of the 
matter-of-fact obedience paid to orders by Highland retainers 
when made to perform the ordinary duties of domestic ser- 
vants ; as when Mr. Campbell, a Highland gentleman, visiting 
in a country house, and telling DonaldHo bring everything out 
of the bedroom, found all its movable articles — fender, fire 
irons, etc.-— piled up in the lobby ; so literal was the poor 
man^s sense of obedience to orders 1 And of this he gave a 
still more extraordinary proof during his sojourn in Edinburgli, 
by a very ludicrous exploit. When the family moved into 
a house there, Mrs. Campbell gave him very particular in- 
strnctions regarding visitors, explaining that they were to l5e 
shown into the drawing-room, and no doubt used the Scotti- 
cism, Carry any ladies that call upstairs.*’ On the arrival of 
the first visitors, Donald was eager to show his strict atten- 
tion to the mistress’ orders. Two ladies came together, and 
Donald, seizing one in his arms, said to the other, ** Bide ye 
there till I come for ye,” and, in spite of her struggles and re- 
monstrances, ushered the terrified visitor into Mrs. Campbell’s 
presence in this unwonted fashion. 

Another case of literal obedience to orders produced a 
somewhat startling form of message. A servant of an old 
maiden lady, a patient of Dr. Poole, formerly of Edinburgh, 
was under orders to go to the doctor every morning to report 
the state of her health, how she had slept, etc., with strict in- 
junctions always to add, “with her compliments.” At length, 
one morning the girl brought this extraordinary message : 

Miss S ’s compliments, and she de’ed last night at aicht 

o’clock I ” 

I recollect, in Montrose (that fruitful field for old Scottish 
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^xaHmiy ft most; uiiTe z»plf {mm nn luozimft lMa% «(;lriw^l^ 
Aim. 4!?tqptain FuIIm^* vi geattomm 

wK^ Mm. FuUert<im they h»d. a ^key {or dinaftr^ ||C^ 
F. {troposed tlmt hue ot the l0ge should be 4eviU)4ii «p4 {|te 
gentlemen have it served up as ft relish for thmr vidne. 4S^ 
cordingly one of company skilled in *<110 myste^ 
it with pepper, cayenne, mustard, hetehup, etc, Se Spew It 
to LiszyfWd told her to take it down to the hitoheUt, sup- 
posing, as a ptatteit of course, she would know l^t it Was to 
be brewed, and brpilgbt back in due time. But ha ft Httte 
while, when it woe rung for, Lmy very innooeni^ replied 
that she had ate it up. As it was sent haefc to the Mtohen, 
her only idea was tiiat it must be for herself. But on smprise 
being expressed that she had eaten what was so highly pep- 
pered and seasoned, she very quaintly answered, **Ou, I Ulmt 
it a’ the better.” "** 

A well-known servant of the old school was John, the serv- 
ant of Pitfour, Mr. Ferguson, M.F., himself a most eccen- 
tric character, long father of the House of Commons, and a 
great friend of Pitt. John used to entertain the tenants on 
Pitfoor’s brief visits to his estate with numerous anecdotes of 
hia master and Mr. Pitt ; but he always jnrefaoed them with 
something in the style of Cardinal Wolsey's et rez meue, 
with “Me, and Pitt, and Pitfour,” went somewhere, and per- 
formed some exploit. The famous Duchess of Gordon once 
wrote a note to John (the name of this eccentric valet^, and 
said, “John, put Pitfour into the carriage on Tuesday, and 
bring him up to Gordon Castle to dinner.” After sufficiently 
scratching his head, and considering what he should do, he 
showed the letter to Pitfour, who smiled, and said dryly, 
“Well, John, 1 suppose we must go.” 

An old domestic of this class gave a capital reason to his 
young master for his being allowed to do as he liked : “ Ye 
needna find faut wi’ me, Maister J 3ems, I hoe been langer about 
the place than yereeV." 
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WaHwr akwman billies leave tbe street 
And diEt>ttliby neebotrs, neebors meet, 

Ab market days are wearing late. 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate; 

While we sit boosing at the nappy, 

An^ getting fon and nnco happy. 

We think na on the lang Boots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles. 

That lie between ns and pur home, 

Whai^e sits our sulky st^llen dame. 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Kursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 
As he f rae Ayr ae night did canter 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasse*^, 
for hdmest men and borne lasses) . 

O Tam ! hadst thou but been sae wise, 

As ta^en thy ain wife K-ate’s advice I 
Bhe tauld thee weel thou wast a skcllum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frao November till October, 

Ae market day thou was na sober ; 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on. 

The smith and thee gat roaiing fou on; 

That at the Liord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank mti’ ICirton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesyed that, late or soon. 

Thou would be found deep drowned in Ooon ; 




TAM O* SHANTKK. 


Or catciM&d wai:'loek8 in mirk, 

Bjr Allollray’d auld liaonted IdLrk. 

AJb, gentle dam^s 1 it gars me greets 
To thinlt hovr monie cotmsels sweety 
How mony iestgtliened^ sage advices^ 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But bo our tale : Ae market mght> 

Tatn had got planted unco right ; 
l^ast by lim ingle, bleemng finely, 

Wi' reasning swats, that drank divinely; 

And at his elbow, Souter J'ohnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tam lo^ed him like a vera brither ; 

Tliey had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi^ sangs and clatter; 
Aixd ay the ale was growing better : 

The landlady and Tam grew gtacious, 

Wi’ favors, secret, sweet, and preciotis : 

The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E^en drowned himsel amang the nappy : 

As bees flee hame wi^ lades treasure. 

The minutes winged their way wP pleasure ; 
icings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the fiow’r, its bloom is shed j 
Or like the snow falls in the rivor^ 

A moment white then melts forever ; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That fiit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the stornu^ — 

Hae man can tether time or tide ; — 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 

’i'hat hour, o’ night’s black arch the keystane. 
That dreaay hotu he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he take the road in. 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in* 

The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
The rattling show’rs rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
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Xiouti» HJCid laugi Hhi^ likutiidei? b^sXlow^^ 

Tb«i4; nijifht, & oMld mi^ht underataiad^ 

3t>e£X Had Hudiznedd on His Hand. 

W^eal mounted on His gvsLy mar^ 

Jt bet?ter nevei? lifted leg, 

^X^am sHelpit on thro’ duH a4l8l mire> 

X>espismg wind, and rain, and dre ; 

'WHiles Holding fast His gude blue bonnet; • 
Wliiles crooning o^er some auld Scots sonnet; 
W'Hiles glowVing round wi^ prudent cares, 
XiCst bogles catcH Him unawares ; 
Kirk-Allowajr was drawing nigh, 

WHare gHaists and Houlets nightly cry. 

!By tHis time He was cross the ford, 

WHare in tHe snaw, tHe cHapman smoored; 
And past tHe birks and meikle stane, 

"VVliare dnmken CHarlie brak’a neck-bane ; 
And tHro^ tHe wHins, and by tHo cairn, 

"VSHtiare Hunters fand tHe murdered bairn; 
And near tHe tHorn, aboon tHe well, 

WHare Mungoes mither Hanged Hersel. — 
IBefore Him X>oon j>ours all His floods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro' the woods; 
The lightnings flash from polo to pole; 

Hf ear and more near the thunders roll : 

When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk- Allow ay seemed in a bleezo ; 

Thro' ilka boro the beams were glancing; 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Harleycorn I 
VV^hat dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 

Wi’ tippenny, we fear nae evil ; 

"Wi' usq[uebae, we^ll face the devil S 

The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 
Kair play> he oared na deils a boddle. 

!But IMaggie stood right sair astonished. 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 

Blie ventured forward on the light ; 

And, vow ! Tam saw an unco sight I 
W'arlocks and witches fb. a dance ; 

IN'ae cotillion brent new frae I’rance, 

IBut hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
I?ut life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock bunker in the east. 

There sat auld IS'ick, in shape o* beast; 





To noin^iApou i^o haly 
A murde$rejt^d beiges m gibbet mit^$ 

Twa 8pai&4ax3tg> wee^ nnclxifisl^ed 
A thief^ eew-cutted frae tho rape^ 

Wx^ bis last g-asp bis gab did gape ; 

Five toixaabawks, wi’ blude ^red rusted; 

Five scymitars^ vn* murder crusted ; 

A garter, wbicb a babe bad straugl^; 

A kuife, a father’s throat bad mangled. 

Whom bis ain son o’ life bereft, 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft ; 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’. 

Which ev’n to name wad be nnlawfu’. 

As Tammie glowred, amazed and curious. 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious: 

The piper loud and louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit^ 
Till ilka carlm swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddies to the wark. 

And linket at it in her sark I 

ISTow Tam, O Tam I had thae been queans, 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens ; 

Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, 

13eeti snaw-white seventeen hunder linnen ! 

Thir breaks o’ mine, my only pair. 

That ance were plush, o’ g^e blue hair, 

I wad hao ^’en them off my hurdles. 

For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies I 

But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Bigwooddie hagS wad spean a foal, 

Bowping and flinging on a crummook, 

I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kend what was what fu’ brawlie. 
There was ae winsome wench and walie. 

That night enlisted in the core. 


Coffias jfriX ! — a<> 

OPbat tribail ^ 

Juad hy maUnXp 

]Ba«i& in SiS oiraSd futa^ lM3d«k 
By 'nrhiet tiwroie Tttast ti3g3»ii 
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aSl I 9?«)^ra«^&MI gst^me^ 

^ear i^rm :)b^4x3ti)5^ 

Sooifis 6/ Ikev^ 3rielicks)i^ 

^iranoied dwce odt witcl»^f 
;&xit hi^T^ Jxty^ muse Hejr wins' tnaim oonr; 
Sic fiislits sxo far beyond Ixer power ; 

!3?o sins bnw annie lap and iians» 
ijL souple jade sbe was^ and stransO 
Jloxd boi^ Tam stood^ libe ane bewitclied, 

And ibonsh'^ very een enricbed ; 

ICven Satan s^crwred^ and fidsed fu’ fain, 

And botobed and blew wi^ misbt and main : 
Till brat ae caper^ syne anitber, 

Tam tint bis reason a^ tbesitber. 

And roars out, “Weel done, Outty-saz-k. 1 ** 
And in an instant all was dark : 

And^caroely bad bo bfass^^ rallied, 

■Wben out tbe bellisb lesion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi^ sm^ry fyke, 

"Wben plunderins berds assail tbeir byke ; 

As open pussie^s mortal foes, 

‘Wben, pop ! sbe starts before tbeir nose ; 

As eas^^ runs tbe market crowd, 

“Wben, Oatcb tbe tbief I resounds aloud ; 

So IVIas^rio runs, tbe wxtcbes follow, 

Wi* monie an eldritcb skreeob and bollow^ 

Ab, Tam ! ab, Tam I tbou'll s^^ tby fairin ! 
Xn bell tbey^ll roast tbee like a berrin t 
In vain tby Kate awaits tby comin 1 
Kate soon will be a woefu^ woman I 
Now, do tby speedy utmost, bfeg. 

And win tbe keystane of tbe brig : 

Tbere at tbem ibou tby tail may toss, 

A running stream tbey darena cross. 

IBut ere tbe keystane sbe could make, 

Tbe bent a tail sbe bad to sbake ! 
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Hard upost noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi^ furious e^e ; 

But little wist she Maggie^s mettle— 

Ae spring brought ck£ 0 her master hale^ 
But left behind her ain gray tail t 
The carlin claught her by the rump^ 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read* 
Ilk mazf and mother's son, take heed. 
Whene'er to drink you are inclined. 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind. 

Think, ye may buy the joys o'er dear, 
Bemember Tam o' Shanter’s mare. 


A VISION OP PURGATORY. 

Br WILLIAM MAGIsm. 

CW11.LXA.M Maoinn, Irish man of letters and typical bohemian, was bom in 
Bublin, July 10, 1793, The son of an eminent schoolmaster, he cai*ried on the 
school himself after graduation from Trinity College, Dublin ; meanwhile becom- 
ing a voluminous contributor to J^lackwood^s and other periodicals under various 
pseudonyms (finally fixing on «^Mor^n O’Doherty ”) 9 suggesting the ^^hToctes 
Ambrosiansc ” and writing some of it, and In 1923 settling in London fbr a liter- 
ary life. He was Murray’s chief man on the Hepresentadife ; its foreign corre- 
spondent in Paris ; returning, was joint editor of the Standard^ then on the 
'scurrilous A.ge- He founded Fraser^s Magastine in 1330, and made it the most 
brilliant in Great Britain ; contributed to Mlac1c’v»ood*s and JBentley^a later ; and 
in 1838 ho wrote the *< Homeric Ballads” for His literary feuds were 

eudleaa and savage. After running down for years and once being in a debtor’s 
prison (Thackeray portrays him as Captain Shandon ” in ‘‘Pondennis ho 
died August 21, 1842. j 

Thje churchyard of Inistubber is as lonely a one aS you 
would wish to see on a summer’s ds^ or avoid on a winter’s 
night- It is situated in a narrow Valley, at the bottcpn of 
• three low, barren, miserable hills, on which there is nothing 
green to meet the eye — tree or shrub, jgrass or weed. The 
country beyond these hills ii^ pleasant and smiling : rich fields 
of corn, fair clumps of oaks, sparkling streams of water/houses 
beautifully dotting the scenery, which gently undulates round 
and round as far as the eye can reach 5 but once across the 
north side of Inistubber Hill, and you look upon, desolation* 
There is nothing to see but, down in the hollow, the solitary 




Ae spniu br}iulit off her nu'^ter hale. 
But let Ulitnd her am sia> tad” 



the mnetmeisa o£ rent m St h b BBd WJH^ 

to reflect th|it iiw only gpreen spot in the prospect springs from 
the gtBve I 

under the east '’Prtnflow is a moldering vault of the De 
Laey% a branch of a fainily descended from one of the con-^ 
querors of jrrelfi;nd 5 and there they are buried when the allotted 
time calls them to the tomb* On these occasions a numerous 
cavalcade* formed from the adjoining districts in all the pomp 
and circumstance of is wont to fill the deserted church- 
yard* and the Numbering echoes are awakened to the voice of 
prayer and wailing* and charged with the sigh that marks the 
heart bursting wim grief* or the laugh escaping from the bosom 

mirth-making under alas^ ojf jasoujrxixzx^^ Tf^j:oA a£‘ 

feelings was predominant when Sir Theodore de Lacy died is 
not written in histoty ; nor is it necessary to inquire* He had 
lived a joUy* thoughtless life* rising early for the hunt* and 
retiring late from the bottle? a good-humored bachelor who 
took no care about the management of his household* provided 
that the hounds were in order for his going out* and the table 
ready on his coming in ? as for the rest* an easy landlord* a 
q[Uiet master* a lenient magistrate (except to poachers^* and a 
^ry excellent foremen of a grand jury- He died one evening 
while laughing at a story which he had heard regularly thrice 
a week for the last fifteen ypmn of his life s and his spir^ min*> , 
gled wil^ the elMet# 

In former times* when the De Dacys wore buried* there Was 
a grand breakfast* and all the party rode over to the church to 
see the last rites paid* The keeners lamented ? the country- 
people had a wake before the funeral and a dinner after it — 
and there was an mid* But with the march of mind came 


trouble and vexation.. A man has nowadays no certainty of 
quietness in his coffin ——unless it be a patent one. He is laid 
down* in the grave and* the next morning* finds himself called 
upon to demonstrate an interesting fact I No one, I believe* 
admires this ceremony ; and it is mot to be wondered at that 
Sir Theodore do If^acy held it in especial horror. ** I’d like*” 
he said one evening, ** to catch one of the thieves coming after 
me when I’m dead. By the God of War, I’d break every bone 
in his body 1 But,” he added with a sigh* ** as I suppose I’ll 
not be able to take my own part then, upon you I leave it. 






Larry Sweeney^ to ^atch me three days and ttoee nigiste li^teT 
they plant me under the sod. Theresa Dr. DiokeiiOGNa i^re 

— I see the fellow looking* at me. Pill your glass* Doctors 
here^s your health t And shoot him* l*arry (do yon beart^* 
shoot the doctor like a cook if he ever comes slurring up my 
poor old hones from their roost of Inistubber.’’ 

♦^Why, then,” Larry answered, aooepting the glass which 
followed this command, long life to both your honmrs ; and 
it’s 1 that would like to be putting a bullet into Dr. Dickenson 

— Heaven between him and harm ! — for wanting your honor 
away, as if you was a horse’s head, to a bonfire. There’s noth« 
ing, I ’shure you, gintlemin, poor as I am, that would give me 
greater pleasure.” 

“We feel obliged, Larry,” said Sir Theodore, “for your 
good wishes.” 

“ Is it 1 pull you out of the grave, indeed? ” conlinned the 
whipper-in (for such he was) ; I’d let nobody poll your honor 
out of any place, saving ’twas Purgatory ; and out of that I’d 
pull you myself, if 1 saw you going there 

** I am of opinion, Larry,” said Dr. Diclcenson, “ you’d turn 
tail if you saw Sir Theodore on that road. You might go 
farther and fair worse, you know.” 

“Turn tail!” replied Larry. “It’s I that wouldn’t-— I 
appale to St. Patrick himself over beyond” — pointing to a 
picture of the Prime Saint of Ireland which hung in g^lt daub-* 
ery behind his master’s chair, right opposite to him. 

To Larry’s horror and astonishment the picture, fixing its 
eyes upon him, winked with the most knowing air, as if acknowl- 
edging the appeal. 

What makes you turn so white, then, at the very thought? ” 
said the doctor, interpreting the visible consternation of our 
hero in his own way. 

“Nothing particular,” answered Larry; “but a wakeness 
has come strong over me, gintlemin ; and, if you have no objec- 
tion, I’d like to go into the air for a bit.” 

Leave was of course granted, and Larry retired amid the 
laughter of the guests : but,* as he retreated, he could not avoid 
casting a glance on the awful picture ; and again the Saint 
winked, with a most malicioua smile. It was impossible to 
endure the repeated infliction, and Larry rushed down the stairs ^ 
in an agony of fright and amazement. 

“Maybe,” thought he, “it might be my own eyes that 
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mmn*i 0 i 0 Omm oi Hm candle. But no! 

Me wituked M w im W ever I winked^ at Judy Bonag^hue 
of a MiBby Wfeair fee manes by it I can't say ; but 

tfeene^a no use ef ifeinking about it ; iio» nor of talking^ neither, 
for wfeoM beUere me 4€ I tonld them of it? ” 

The next evening* Bir Theodore died, as has been mentioned, 
and in due time tfeeteafter was buried, according^ to the custom 
of the fandly^ by tomhlight in the churchyard of luistubber. 
All was fitly per&mied ; and although Dickenson had no design 
upon the jovial knight and, if he had not, there was nobody 
wiifein fifteen miles that could be suspected of such an outrage 
—yet I^arry Sweeney was determined to make good his promise 
of watching his master. Pd think little of telling a lie to 
him, by the way of no harna, when he was alive," said be, wip- 
ing his eyes as soor^as the last of the train had departed, leav- 
ing him with a single companion in the lonely cemetery ; “ but 
now that he's dead ^-^Ood rest his soul I — I'd scorn it. So Jack 
Kinaley, as behooves my first cousin's son, stay you with me 
here this blessed night, lor betune you and 1 it ain't lucky to 
stay by one's self ife this ruinated old rookery, where ghosts 
<^<5od help us!) is as thick as bottles in Sir Theodore's cellar." 

Never you mind that, Larry," said Kinaley, a discharged 
soldier who had been through all the campaigns of the Hen- 
insula : ** never mind, I say, such botherations. Main't I lain 
in bivouac on the field at Salamallica, and Tallawora, and the 
Pyrumnees, and many another place beside, when there was 
dead corpses lying about in piles, and there was no more ghosts 
than kneebuckles in a ridgemint of Highlanders. Here I Let 
me prime them pieces, and hand us over the bottle. We'll 
stay snug under this east window, for the wind's coming down 
the hill, and I defy " 

*‘None of that bould talk. Jack,” said his cousin. “ As for 
what ye saw in foreign parts, of dead men killed a-fighting, 
sure that's nothing to the dead — God rest 'em I — that's here. 
There, you see, they had company, one with the other, and, 
being killed freshlike that morning, had no heart to stir ; but 
he*^, faith 1 'tis a horse of another ^olor." 

** M^be it is," said Jack ; but the night's coming on ; so 
I'll turn in. Wake me if you see anything ; and, after I've 
got my two hours’ rest. I’ll relieve you." 

With these words the soldier turned on his side under shelter 
of a grave, and, as his libations had been rather copious during 
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the day« it was not long^ before he gave audible testimony the 
the dread of supernatural visitants had had no effeet in distxirl 
ing the even current of hia fancy. 

Although Lrarry had not opposed the proposition of his kins 
man, yet he felt by no means at ease, lie put in praqldce al 
the usually recommended nostrums for keeping away unpleas 
ant thoughts. He whistled ; but the echo sounded so sad anc 
dismal that he did not venture to repeat the experiment. H< 
sang ; but, when np more than five notes had passed his lips, hi 
found it impossible to get out a sixth, for the chorus reverberated 
from the ruinous walls was destruction to all earthly harmony- 
He cleared his throat ; he hummed ; he stamped ; he endeav- 
ored to walk. All would not do. He wished sincerely that Sir 
Theodore had gone to Heaven — he dared not suggest even to 
himself, just then, the existence of any other region — without 
leaving on liim the perilous task of guarding his mortal remains 
in so desperate a place. ITesh and blood could hardly resist it I 
Kven the preternatural snoring of Jack Kinaley added to the 
horrors of his position ; and, if his application to the spirituous 
soother of grief beside him was frequent, it is more to be de- 
plored on the score of morality than wondered at on the score 
of metaphysics. He who censures our hero too severely has 
never watched the body of a dead baronet in the churchyard of 
Inistubber at midnight. If it was a common, dacent, quite, 
well-behaved churchyard a'self thought Larry, half aloud i 
but when ’tis a place like this forsaken ould berrin’ groimd, 

which is noted for villainy 

For what, Larry ? ” inquired a gentleman stepping out of 
a niche which contained the only statue time had spared. It 
was the figure of St- Colman, to whom the church was dedi- 
cated. Larry had been looking at the figure as it shone forth 
in ebon and ivory in the light and shadow of the now high- 
careering moon- 

“ For what, Larry ? ” said tbp gentleman ; “ for what do you 
say the churchyard is noted ? ” 

“ For nothing at all, please your honor,” replied Larry, ** ex- 
cept the height of gentility^” 

The stranger was about four feet high, Pressed in what might 
be called glowing garments if, in spite of their form, their rigid- 
ity did not deprive them of all claim to such an appellation. 
He wore an antique miter upon his head ; his hands were folded' 
upon his breast ; and over his right shoulder rested a pastoral 
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crook. There was a solemn expression in his countenance, and 
his eye might truly be called stony. His beard could not well 
be said to wave upon his bosom ; but it lay upon it in ample 
profusion, siiffer than that of a Jew on a frosty morning after 
mist. In short, as Larry soon discovered to his horror on look- 
ing up at the niche, it was no other than St. Colman h^solf, 
Vho had stepped forth indignant, in all probability, at the Jtigma 
oast by the watcher of the dead on the churchyard of which 
his Saintship was patron. 

He smiled with a grisly solemnity — just such a smile as you 
might imagine would play round the lips of a milestone (if it 
had any) — at the recantation so quickly volunteered by Larry. 

Well,’’ said he, ‘♦Lawrence Sweeney ” 

How well the old rogue,” thought Larry, “ knows my 
name ! ” 

“ Since you profess yourself such an admirer of the merits 
of the churchyard of Inistubber, get up and follow me, till I 
show you the civilities of the place, for I’m master here, and 
must do the honors.” 

“Willingly would I go with your worship,” replied our 
friend ; “ but you see here I am engaged to Sir Theodore, who, 
though a good master, was a mighty passionate man when every- 
thing was not done as he ordered it ; and I am feared to stir.” 

“ Sir ♦ Theodore,” said the saint, “will not blame you for 
following me- I assure you he will not.” 

“ But then ” said Larry. 

“ IT olio w me 1 ” cried the saint in a hollow voice ; and, cast- 
ing upon him his stony eye, drew poor Larry after him, as the 
bridal guest was drawn by the lapidary glance of the Ancient 
Mariner, or, as Larry himself afterwards expressed it, “ as a 
jaw tooth is wrinchod out of an ould woman with a pair of 
pinchers.” 

The saint strode before him in silence, not in the least in- 
commoded by the stones and rubbish wliich at every step sadly 
contributed to the discomfiture of Larry’s shins, who followed 
his marble conductor into a low vault situated at the west end 
of ^he church. In accomplishing tills, poor Larry contrived to 
bestow dpon his bead an additional organ, the utility of which 
he was not craniologist enough to discover. 

The path lay through coffins piled up on each side of the 
way in various degrees of decomposition ; and excepting that 
the solid footsteps of the saintly guide, as they smote heavily 
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on iftiB floor of etoue^ broke the deadly Bilence^ all 0&iX* 
Stumbling and stag^j^ering^ alohg, directed only by the i^aeual 
glimpses of light afforded by the moon where it broke through 
the dilapidated roof of the vault and aerved to disoovmr only 
sights of woe, Larry followed. He soon felt that he was do* 
scenting, and could not help wondering at the length of the 
journey- He began to entertain the most unpleasant suspiciotis 
as to the character of his conductor ; but what could he do? 
Flight was out of the question, and to think of resistance was 
absurd. Needs must, they say/' thought he to himself^ ** when 
the IJevil drives- I see it’s much the same when a Saint loads/* 

At last the dolorous march had an end ; and, not a littde to 
J carry’s amazement, he found that his guide had brought him 
to the gate of a lofty hall before which a silver lamp« flUed 
with nax>htha, yielded light as frpm a sky/* From within loud 
sounds of merriment were ringing ; and it was evident^ from 
the jocular harmony and the tinkling of glasses* that some sub* 
terraneau catch club were not idly employed over the bottle. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said a porter, roughly responding to the 
knock of St- Colman. 

Be so good,” said the saint, mildly, ** my very good fellow, 
as to ox>en the door without further questions, or I’ll break your 
head- I’m bringing a gentleman here on a visit, whose busi- 
ness is i>rossing-” « 

“ Maybe so,” thought Larry ; but what that business may 
be is more than I can tell.” 

The porter sulkily complied with the order, after having 
apparently communicated the intelligence that a stranger was 
at hand ; for a deep silence immediately followed the tipsy 
clamor, and Larry, sticking close to his guide, whom he now 
looked upon almost as a friend when compared with these un- 
derground revelers to whom ho was about to be introduced, fol- 
lowed him through a spacious vestibule, which gradually sloped 
into a low arched room where the company was assembll^d* 

And a strange-looking company it was. Seated round a long 
table were three and twenty grave and venerable personages, 
bearded, mitered, stoled, and croslered, — all living statues of 
stone, like the saint who had walked out of his niche/ On the 
drapery before them were figured the images of the sun, moon, 
and stars — the inexplicable bear^ — the mystic temple built by*** 
tiie hand of Hiram — and other s 3 nnbols of wMch the un- 
initiated know notlimg* The square, the line, the trowel were 
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not tuoA i0m bnmm&r was Xymgr in front of the chair. 

Lfahor, however, was ovw* and, the time for refreshment havings 
arrived^ eaucrh of -the atcmy brntl^rhoad had a flag^on before him ; 
and when we mention that the saints were Irish, and that St. 
Patriefe in person was in the chair, it is not to be wondered at 
that the miters^ in some instances, hung: rather loosely qn the 
side of the heads Of some of the canonized oompotators. Among* 
the company were found St. Seimnus of Lrimerick, St. Declan of 
Ardmore^ St. Oanioe^;;^ Kilkenny, St. Finbaruf Cork, St. Michan 
of IHiblm, St. Brandon of Kerry, St. Fachnan of Ross, and others 
of that holy brotherhood. A vacant place, which completed 
the four and twentieth, was kept for St. Colman, who, as every- 
body knows, is of Cloyne ; and he, having taken his seat, ad- 
dressed the President to inform him that he liad brought the 
man. ^ ^ 

T*he*^an ( l^arry himself ) was awestruck with the company 
in* which he so unexpectedly found himself, and trembled all 
over when, on the notice of his guide, the eight and forty eyes 
of stone Were turned directly upon himself. 

“You have just nicked the night to a shaving, Darry,’^ 
said St. Patrick. This is our chapter night, and myself and 
brethren are here assembled on merry occasion I — You know 
who I am ? ’’ 

“ Ood bless your Riverince ! said Larry, “ it’s I that do 
well. Often did I see your picture hanging over the door of 
X>laces where it is *— lowering his voice — 
than here, buried under an ould chtirch.” 

“You may as well say it out, Larry,” said St. Patrick. 

And don’t think I’m going to be angry with you about it, for 
J was once flesh and blood myself. But you remember the 
other night saying that you would think nothing of pulling 
your master out of Purgatory if you could get at him there, and 
appealing to me to stand by your words.” 

** Y-e-e-s,” said Larry, most mournfully, for he recollected 
the significant look ho had received from the picture. 

“ And,” continued St. Patrick, “ you remember also that I 
gave y ou^ a wink, which, you know, is as good any day as a nod 
— at least, to a blind horse.” 

“ I’m sure your Riverince,” said Larry, with a beating heart, 
** is too much of a gintleman to bold a poor man hard to every 
word he may say of an evening ; and therefore — ” 

** I was thinking so,’* said the saint. “ I guessed you’d 
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prove a poltroon when put to the push. * What do ytm thinks 
my brethren, I should do to this fellow ? 

A hollow sound burst from the bosoms of the unanimous 
assembly. The verdict was short but decisive s — 

“ Knock out his brains ! 

And, in order to suit the action to the word, the whole four 
and twenty rose at once, and, with their immovable eyes fixed 
firmly oh the face of our hero, — who, horror-struck with the 
si^ht as ha was, could not close his, — — Jbhey beg^an to glide 
slowly but regularly towards him, bending their line int<r the 
form of a crescent so as to environ him on all sides. In vain he 
fled to the door ; its massive folds resisted mortal might. In 
vain he. cast his eyes around in quest of a loophole of retreat 

— there was none. Closer and closer pressed on the slowly- 
moving i>halanx, and the uplifted 4 Jrosiers threatened soon to 
put tlieir sentence into execution. Supplication was all that 
remained — and Larry sank upon his knees. 

“Ah then 1 ” said he ; “ gintlemin and ancient ould saints as 
you are, don’t kill the father of a large small family who nevei* 
did hurt to you or yours. Sure, if ’tis your will that I should 
go to — no matter who, for there’s no use in naming his name 

— might I not as well make up my mind to go there alive and 
well, stout and hearty, and able to face him, as with my head 
knocked into bits, as if I had been after a fair or a pat- 
thren ? ” 

“ You say right,” said St. Patrick, checking with a motion 
of Ills crosier the advancing assailants, who thereupon returned 
to their seats- I’m glad to see you coming to reason. Pi*e- 
X>are for your journey.” 

And how, please your Saintship, am I to go ? ” asked 
Larry- 

"Why,” said St. Patrick, “ as Colman here has guided you 
BO far, he may guide you further. Put as the journey is into 
foreign parts, where you aren’t likfely to be known, you had 
better take this letter of introduction, which may be of use to 
you.” 

“ And here, also, Lawrence,” said a Dublin saint C perhaps 
Michan), “ take you this box also, and make use of it as he to 
whom you speak shall suggest.” 

Take a hold, and a firm one,” said St- Colman, Law- 
rence, of my cassock, and we’ll start.” 

All right behind ? ” cried St* Patrick. 
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AU right I was ths reply. 

In an instant vaults table, saints, bell, church faded into 
air ; a rm^tlini^ hiss of wing^s was all that was heard, and Xjarry 
felt his cheek swept by a Current, as if a covey of birds of 
enormous size wore passing* him. fit was in all probability 
the flight of the saints returning to Heaven ; but on that point 
nothing certain has reached us up to the present time of writ- 
ing .3 He had not a J^0ng time to wonder at the phenomenon, 
for he himself soon l^gan to soar, dangling in mid-sky to the 
skirt of the cassock of his sainted guide. £arth, and all that 
appertains thereto^ speedily passed from his eyes, and they 
were alone in the midst of circumfused ether, glowing with a 
sunless light. Above, in immense distance, was fixed the 
firmament, fastened up with bright stars, fencing around the 
world with its azure wall. ^ They fled far before any distin- 
guishable object met their eyes. At length a long white 
streak, shining like silver in the moonbeam, was visible to 
their sight. 

“ That,’’ said St. Colman, “ is the Limbo which adjoins the 
earth, and is the highway for ghosts departing the world. It 
is called in Milton, a book which I suppose, Larry, you never 
liave read ” 

**And how could I, please your worship,” said Larry, 
seein’ I don’t know a B from a bull’s foot ? ” 

“Well, it is called in Milton the Paradise of Fools ; and, if 
it were indeed peopled by all of that tribe who leave the 
world, it would contain the best company that ever figured on 
the earth. To the north you see a bright speck? ” 

“I do.” 

“ That marks the upward path — narrow and hard to find. 
To the south you may see a darksome road — broad, smooth, 
and easy of descent. That is the lower way. It is thronged 
with the great ones of the world ; you may see their figures in 
the gloom. Those who are soaring upwards are wrapt in the 
flood of light flowing perpetually from that single spot, and 
you cannot see them* The silver path on which we enter is 
the Limbo* Here I part with you. You are to give your 
letter to the flrst person you meet. Bo your best ; be coura- 
geous, but observe particularly that you profane no holy name, 
or I will not answer for the consequences.” 

His guide had scarcely vanished when Larry heard the 
tinkling of a bell in the distance ; and, turning his eyes in the 
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quarter wheuce it proceeded^ tie eavr a gravedoeJdtugf^ In 

black, with eyes of fire, driving before him a host Of ghosts 
with a switch, as you see turkeys driven on the w^tem road, 
at the approach of Christmas. Xhey were on the highway to 
Purgatory. The ghosts were shivering in the thin air, wnioh 
pinched them severely now that they had lost the covering of 
their bodies. Among the group Larry recognised his old 
master, by the same means that tJlysses, ASneas, and others 
recognized the bodiless forms of their friends in the regions of 
Acheron. 

“ What brings a living person,’^ said th^ man in black, ** on 
this pathway ? 1 shall make legal capture of you, Larry 

Sweeney, for trespassing. You have no business here.” 

“ I have come,’* said Larry, pljicking up courage, to bring 
your honor’s glory a letter from a company of gintlemin with 
whom 1 had the pleasure of spending the evening underneath 
the ould church of Inistubber.” 

A letter ? *’ said the man in black. Where is it ? *’ 

‘‘ Here, my lord,” said Larry. 

“ Ho 1 ” cried tho black gentleman on opening it ; I know 
the handwriting. It won’t do, however, my lad ; — I see they 
want to throw dust in my eyes.” 

“ Whew ! ” thought Larry^ ** That’s the very thing. ’Tis 
for that the ould Dublin boy gave me the box. I’d lay a ten- 
penny to a brass farthing that it’s filled with Luildyfoot.” 

Opening the box, therefore, he flung its contents right 
into the fiery eyes of the man in black, while he was still 
occupied in reading the letter ; — and the exx>eriment was 
successful. 

“ Curses I Tche — tclie — tche — curses on it I ” exclaimed 
he, clapping his hands before his eyes, and sneezing most 
lustily. 

“ Run, you villains, run,” cried Larry to the ghosts; ‘*run, 
you villains, now that his eyes are you. O master, master ! 
Sir Theodore, jewel I Run to the right-hand side, ma^ce for 
the bright speck, and Grod give you luck 

He had forgotten his iiStjunction. The moment the word 
was uttered he felt the silvery ground sliding from under him ; 
and with the swiftness of thought he found himself on the flat 
of liis back, under the very niche of the old church wall whence 
he had started, dizzy and confused with the measureless tumble. 
The emancipated ghosts floated in all directions, Emitting their 
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ftbrlH oiiiae in ^ gleaming expanse. Some were 

agaim gatbew4 hy tibeir old conductor ; some^ scudding about 
at randomi. took tbo tight^h^nd path, others the left. Into 
which m€ them $ir Theodore struck is not recorded ; but, as he 
bad heard the dtreotioU^ le^ us hope that he made the proper 
choice. 

* Larry had not much time given him to recover from his fall, 
for almost m an instant he heard an angry snorting rapidly 
approaching; an<L looking up, whom should he see but the 
gentleman in black, with eyes gleaming more furiously than 
ever, and his horns (for in his haste he had let his hat falO 
relieved in strong shadow against the moon ? Up startt d 
Larry; — away ran his pursuer after him. The safest refuge 
was, of course, th© church* Thither ran our hero. 

As darts the dolphin from the shark, 

Or the deer before the hounds ; 

and after him— * fiercer than the shark, swifter than the hounds 
— fled the black gentleman. The church is cleared, the chancel 
entered ; and the hot breath of his pursuer glows upon the out- 
stretched neck of Larry. Escape is impossible ; the extended 
talons of the fiend have clutched him by the hair, 

“ You are mine I ” cried the demon. If I have lost any of 
my flock, I have at least got you 1 

“ O St. Patrick I exclaimed our hero in horror, “ O St, 

Patrick, have mercy upon me, and save me ! 

I tell you what. Cousin Larry,” said Kinaley, chucking 
him up from behind a gravestone where he had fallen , “ all the 
St, Patricks that ever were born would not have saved you 
from ould Tom Picton if he caught you sleeping on your post 
as iVe caught you now. By the word of an ould soldier he’d 
have had the provost marshal upon you, and I’d not give two- 
pence fot the loan of your life. And then, too, I see you 
have drunk every drop in the bottle. What can you say for 
yourself ? 

“ Nothing at all,” said Larry, scratching his head ; “ but it 
Was unlm^y dream, and I’m giad it’s over,” 
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MY LORD TOMNODDY. 

Bit RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 

(From the Ingoldsbi^ Degeixds.^*) 

[RicnARo IlARRia Barhaic* English humorist and antiquary, -was horfi 
Docombor 0, 1788, at Canterbury; died June 17, 1845, at Eondon. Of a good 
old family, with a jolly and literary father, he had a first-rate private education, 
finished at St. i^aul’s in liondon, and at Brasenose College, Oarford. Entering 
the church, he held livings in the district near Romney Marsh, with smuggling its 
rhief trade and desperadoes its most noted denizens ; he made rich literary capi- 
t.d out of it later Finally he obtained livings iu Eondon, and became a member 
of a famous circle of wits, including Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook. In 1834 
he b€*gan in 13entley'*s Miscellany the series of ♦^‘Ingoldsby Eegends,” chiefly in 
vt rsc, which still remain in unabated popularity, another series appearing in 
<V)lburn’s New Monthly Magazine, in 1843 ; they are largely burlesque develop- 
ments of mediaeval church legends oi* other stories, or local tradition s.j 

My Lord Tomnoddy got up one day; 

It was half after two, 

He had nothing to do. 

So his Lordship rang for his cabriolet. 

Tiger Tim 

Was clean of limb. 

His boots were polished, his jacket was trim ; 

With a very smart tie in his smart cravat. 

And a smart cockade on the top of his hat ; 

Tallest of boys, or shortest of men. 

He stood in hia stockings just four foot ten ; 

And he asked as he held the door on the swing, 

** Pray, did your Lordship please to ring ? 

My Lord Tomnoddy he raised his head. 

And thus to Tiger Tim he said, 

M alibran^s dead, 

Duvernay’s fled, 

Taglioni has not yet arrived in her 3tead ; 

Tiger Tim, come tell me true. 

What may a nobleman find to do ? 

Tim looked up, and Tim looked down. 

He paused, and he put on a thoughtful frown. 

And he held up his hat, and he peeped in the crown. 

He bit his lip, and he scratched his head. 

He let go the handle, and thus he said, 

As the door, released, behind him banged : 

An’t please you, my Lord, there’s a man to be halRged.’’ 
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My Xioird Tomnoddy jumped up at tbe uews, 

X&un to M^Uze, 

And X<xeutenant Tregooze^ 

And run to Sir Oajfnaby J enks^ of the Blues. 
Bopedancers a score 
I've seen before — 

Madame Saoohi, Antonio^ and Master Black*more: 

But to see a man swing 
* At the end of a strings 

■With his neck in a noose, will be quite a new thing I ''' 

My XiOrd Tomnoddy stepped into his cab — 

X>ark rifle green, with a lining of drab; 

Through street, and through square, 

His high-trotting mare, 

Bike one of Bucrow's, goes pawing l;lie air. 

Ad own Biccadilly and Waterloo Place 

"Went the high-trotting mare at a very quick pace; 

She produced some alarm. 

But did no great harm. 

Save frightening a nurse with a child on her arm, 
Spattering with clay 
Two urchins at play. 

Knocking down — very much to the sweeper's dismay - 
An old woman who wouldn't get out of the way. 

And upsetting a stall 
Near Exeter Hall, 

"Which made all the pious Church-mission folks squall ; 
But eastward afar. 

Through Temple Bar, 

My Xiord Tomnoddy directs his oar ; 

I^’ever heeding their squalls. 

Or their calls, or their bawls. 

He passes by Waithman's Emporium for shawls. 

And, merely just catching a glimpse of St. Paul's, 
Turns down the Old Bailey, 

, "Where, in front of the jail, ho 

Pulls up at the door of the ginshop, and gayly 
Cries, What must I fork out to-^ight, my trump, 

Eor the whole first floor of the Magpie and St.umx> ? ” 

The clock strikes twelve — it is dark midnight — 

Yet the Magpie and Stump is one blaze of light. 

The parties are met; 

The tables are set; 
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There is punch,^' " cold wUhout,^^ hot withinf^^ “ wet,** 

Ale glasses and Jugs, ^ 

And rummers and mugs. 

And sand on the floor, without carpets or rugs. 

Cold fowl and cigars. 

Pickled onions in jars, 

AVelsh rabbits and kidneys — rare work for the jaws, 

And very large lobsters, with vety large claws ; 

And there is M^Pure, 

And Xiieutenant Tregooze, 

And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the Blues, 

All come to see a man die in his shoes I ** 

The clock strikes One ! 

Supper is done, ^ 

And Sir Carnaby Jenks is full of his fun. 

Singing Jolly companions every one I ” 

My Xiord Tomnoddy 
Is drinking gin toddy. 

And laughing at everything, and everybody. 

The clock strikes Two 1 and the clock strikes Three f 
— Who so merry, so merry as we ? ” 

Save Captain M^Fuze, 

Who is taking a snooze. 

While Sir Carnaby Jenks is busy at work, 

Blacking his nose with a piece of burnt cork. 

The clock strikes Four I 
Round tlie debtor's door 
Are gathered a couple of thousand or more j 
As many await 
At the press-yard gate. 

Till slowly its folding doors open, and straight 
The mob divides, and between their ranks 
A wagon comes loaded with postd and with planks. 

The clock strikes Five I 
The Sheriffs a^rrive. 

And the crowd is so great that the street seems alive; , 

But Sir Carnaby Jenks 
Blinks, and winks, 

A candle bums down in the socket, and sinks, 
liieutenant Tregooze 
Is dreaming of Jews, 
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Audi ai6ceptadE%e^ a^X bill brok^^ refuse ; 

^M;y Jxurd Tomtioddy 
Haa druuk all bis toddy^ 

Aud just as davm is begiunius to i>©ep^ 

The whole of the party are i^st asleep. 

Sweetly> Ob 1 sweStly, tbe morning breaks. 

With roseate streaks, 

Xjike the brat faint blush on a maiden’s cheeks ; 

It seemed that the mild and clear blue sky 
Smiled upon all things far and nigh. 

On all — save the wretch condemned to die. 

Alack ! that ever so fair a sun 

As that which its course has now begun, 

Should rise on such a scene of misery — 

Should gild with rays so light and free 
That dismal, dark>b^wning gallows tree ! 

And hark ! — a sound comes, big with fate ; 

The clock from St- Sepulcher’s tower strikes — Eight » — 
Xiist to that low funereal bell : 

Xt is tolling, alas I a living man’s knell — 

And see, — from forth that opening door 
They come 1 — He steps that threshold o’er 
Who never shall tread upon threshold more. 

Ood ! ’tis a fearsome thing to see 
That pale, wan man’s mute agony. 

The glare of that wild, despairing eye, 

How bent on the crowd, now turned to the sky. 

As though ’twere scanning, in doubt and in fear. 

The path of the Spirit’s unknown career ; 

Those pinioned arms, those hands that ne’er 
Shall be lifted again, not even in prayer ; 

That heaving chest 1 — -£nougb, — ’tis done I 
The bolt has fallen ! — the spirit is gone — 

For weal or for woe is known but to One ! — 

♦ — Oh ! ^twas a fearsome sight ! — Ah me I 
A deed to shudder at, not to see. 

b 

Again that clock ! ’tis time, ’tis time ! 

The hour is past ; — with its earliest chime 
The chord is severed, its lifeless clay 
]By « dungeon villains ** is borne away : 

Hine ! - — ’twas the last concluding stroke t 
And then — my Ijord Tomnoddy awoke 1 
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Ajid Tregoossa &iv <J<mks mro&e^ 

And OapUdxi wi^ t3^ biMk cm lads nose : 

JLnd tkay* stared at ekch otker. aa mi3«ik as to say 
**jetoUol hollo! 

Hera’s a mm G^o t 

Why, Oaptainf — my Xrordl — Here’s lha dwil to pay! 
The fellow’s bean out dowtx aud taJcau away t ~ 
What’s to be doue T 
We’ve missed all the fun. I* — ^ 

Why, they’ll lifugh at and q^uiz us all over the toWn 
We are all of us done so uncommonly brown I ^ 

What wus to be done ? — ’twas perfectly plain 
That they could not well hang the man ovear again* 
What was to he done ! — The man was dead I 
INaught could be done — naught could be said $ 

So — my Xiord Tomnoddy went home to bed I 


THE AULH LIOHTS/ 

By J, M. BARBIB. * 

CJamss JMatthbw B^rrxk : A Scotch novelist and playwright; bom at 
Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, May 9, 1860. Ho graduated at Edinburgh iTniversity 
in. 1882. He engaged first in provincial aud then in Hendon journalism, hU first 
great work being the “ Anld Hicht Idylls,** oontrlbuted to the St, «/eU»es* Oaxette^ 
aud oollected in 1887, The best of his ptiarers are s **• A, Window in Thrums,** 
The Hittle Minister,** Sentimental Tommy,** and a biography of his mother, 
** Margaret Ogilvy.” For the stage he has written the successful comedies 
** Walker, Hondon,” “ The Pro£essor*s Hove Story,** and The Hittle Minister,** 
a dramatization of his own novel.] 


Lahs ahi> Xassks* 

With the severe Auld Xichts Sabbath beghH at six 
o’clock on Saturday evening* By that time the gle^^ming 
shuttle was at rest, Davie Haggart had strolled into the vil- 
lage from his pile of stone^ on the Whunny road; Hendry 
Robb, the dummy,” had sold hki last barrowful of ^‘rozetty 
[reainy] roots” for firewood; and the people, having tran- 
quilly supped and soused their faces in their water pails, slowly 
donned their Sunday clothes* This ceremony was common to 
all; but here divergence set in. The gray Auld Xicht, to 
whom love was not even a name, sat in his high-backed arm- 

* Hy permission of Hoddor Sc Stoughton. <Prioe Ss.) 
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oaoasionally l«i^pKs£iig< idamber^ But — ^though, when they 
got the ohance, tibey went willingly three times to the kirk — 
there were young men in the oommunity so flighty that, in- 
stead of dozing at home on Saturday night, they dandered 
csnually into the square, and, forming into knots at the cor- 
ners, t^ked solemnly and mysteriously of women* 

Hot oven on the night preceding his wedding was an Auld 
Ltficht evei? known to stay out after ten o’clock* So weekly 
conclaves at street corners came to an end at a comparatively 
early hour, one Ocelebs after another shuffling silently from the 
square until it echoed, deserted, to the townhouse clock. 
The last of the gallants, gradually discovering that he was 
alone, would look around him musingly, and, taking in the 
situation, slowly wend his way home. On no other night of 
the week was frivolous talk about the softer sex indulged in, 
the Auld Liiohts being creatures of habit who never thought of 
smiling on a Monday* Long before they reached their teens 
they were earning their keep as herds in the surrounding glens 
or filling pirns ” for their parents ; but they were generally 
on the brink of twenty before they thought seriously of mat- 
rimony. Up to that time they only trifled with the other sex’s 
aflections at a distance — filling a maid’s water pails, perhaps, 
when no one was looking, or carrying her wob ; at the recol- 
lection of which they would slap their knees almost jovially 
on Saturday night- A wife was expected to assist at the loom 
as well as to be cunning in the making of marmalade and the 
firing of bannocks, and there was consequently some heart- 
burning among the lads for maids of skill and muscle. The 
Auld JLicht, however, who meant marriage seldom loitered in 
the streets* By and by there came a time when the clock 
looked down through its cracked glass upon the hemmed-in 
square and saw him not. His companions, gazing at each other’s 
boots, Jfelt that something was going on, but made no remark. 

A month ago, passing throngh the shabby familiar square, 
I brushed against a withered old nn^jn. tottering down the street 
under a load of yam- It was piled on a wheelbarrow which 
his feeble hands could not have raised but for the rope of yarn 
that supported it from his shoulders ; and though Auld Licht 
^was written on his patle^f^ eyes, I did not immediately recog- 
nize Jamie Whamoiid* Years ago Jamie was a sturdy weaver 
and fervent lover whom I had the right to call my friend. 







Tmn l>aok the. ee^tt^y a tew ^deead^ nad wm W0 
oia a moonlight n^ht» taking a short cut through iS^JdS 
from the farm of iSaigiebuokio* Buxom were Omigielm0kln’'S 
dochters^^^ and Jamie was Janet’s accepted suitor^ Jt wau a 
muddy road throixgh damp grass, axnl we picked our way eir 
lently over its ruts and pools. thinkin’i” Jamie said at 

last, a little wistfully, *^tliat I micht hae been as weol wi’ 
Chirsty/^ Chirsty was Janet’s sister, and Jamie had first thought 
of her. Craigiebuekle, however, strongly advisud him to take 
J anet instead, and he consented. Alack I heavy wobs have taken 
all the grace from Janet’s shoulders this many a year, though 
she and Jamie go bravely down the hill together* Unless they 
pass the allotted span of life, the “ poors-house ” will never 
know them. As for bonny Chirsty, she proved a flighty thing, 
and married a deacon in the Established Church. The Auld 
Lichts groaned over her fall, Craigiebuekle hung his head, and 
the minister told her sternly to go her way. But a few weeks 
afterwards Lang Tammas, the chief elder, was observed talk* 
ing with her for an hour in Cowrie’s close ; and the very next 
Sabbath Chirsty pushed her husband in triumph into her 
lather’s pew. The minister, though completely taken by sur- 
prise, at once referred to the stranger, in a prayer of great 
length, as a brand that might yet be plucked from the burning. 
Changing liis text, he preached at him ; X^ang Tammas, the 
precentor, and the whole congregation (Chirsty included^, 
sang at him ; and before he exactly realized his position he 
had become an Auld Lioht for life. Chirsty’s triumph was 
complete when, next week, in bx*oad daylight, too, the min- 
ister’s wife called, and (in the presence of Betsy Munn, who 
vouches for the truth of the story) graciously asked her to 
come up to the manse on Thursday, at 4 and drink a dish 

of tea. Chirsty, who knew her position, of course begged 
modestly to be excused ; but a coolness arose over the invita- 
tion between her and Janet — who felt slighted* — that w/tS only 
made up at the laying-out of Chirsty’s father-in-law, to which 
Janet was pleasantly invit^.. 

When they had rod up the house, the Auld Licht lassiei^^sat 
ill the gloaming at their doors on three-legged stools, patiently 
knitting stockings. To them came stiff-limbed youths who, 
with a “ Blawy nicht, Jeanie ” (to whiph the inevitable answer, 
was, It is so, Cha-rles rested their shouldeirs on the door- 
Xiost, and silently followed with their eyes the fiashiug needles. 
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i3ll0 t6 tS[p0n ptiymptly into mar- 

TiSsiijgmf ii0 Mrtlier* 'Ihhe fitmooth^haired 

maj^ M l?3lt^ know tli«y were on their 

tried aaid Jft to be wary. They had not 

e^^n^pass^d whkteM without knowinj^ that Marget Todd 

lost X>aTi 0 beoause she httit a black stocking with 

bi^vm worsted^ and that J^iimy^s grieve turned from Bell Wha- 
mond on account of the frivolous dowers in *her bonnet : and 
yet BeXrs prospect®, as I happen to know, at one time looked 
bright and j^romising4 Sitting over her father^s^peat fire one 
night gossiping with him about fishing files and tackle, 1 
noticed the grieve, who had dropped in by appointment with 
some ducks* eggs on which Bellas clockin hen was to sit, 
performing some sleight-of-hand trick with his coat sleeve. 
Craftily he jerked and twisted it, till his own jiliotograph (a 
black smudge on white) gradually appeared to view. This 
he gravely slipped into the hands of the maid of his choice, 
and then took his departure, apparently much relieved. Had 
not BelPs light-head edness driven him away, the grieve would 
have soon followed up his gift with an offer of Ins hand. Some 
night Bell would have “ seen him to the door,” and they would 
have stared sheepishly at each other before saying good night. 
The parting salutation given, the grieve would still have stood 
hie grofdad, and Bell would have waited with him. At last, 
4* "VVill ye hae’s. Bell ? ” would have dropped from his half -re- 
luctant lips; and Bell would have mumbled, “'Ay,” with her 
thumb in her mouth. “ Quid nicht to ye. Bell,” would be the 
next remark — “ Ouid nioht to ye, Jeames,” the answer; the 
liumble door would close softly, and Bell and her lad would 
have been engaged. But, as it was, their attachment never 
got beyond the silhouette stage, from winch, in the ethics of 
the Auld Lfichts, a man can draw back in certain ciroiimstaiices, 
without loss of honor. The only really tender thing I ever 
heard an Auld Lricht lover say to his sweetheart was when 
Cowrie’s brother looked softly into Kasie Tamson’s eyes and 
whispered, “ Bo you swite [sweaf") ? ” Even then the effect 
wafe produced more by the loving cast in Cowrie’s eye than by 
the tenderness of the words themselves. 

The courtships were sometimes of long duration, but as 
soon as the young man realized that he was couiting he pro- 
posed. Cases wore not wanting in which he realized this for 
himself, but as a rule he had to be told of it. 



Mmm xJxsmm. 

Jffi ****<6 Wary |k ^baKi4^«Mw <o| Wad4£ia^ mmatta ^Ista J^vdld. 

i^lBe |4«w»> oo. J'riday. Bfsiyy Mxmx^ 

wWTO^sr iH> &si^>ir4r b|# two c^^itl cikirte* alxjftttr wIxloK lio 

^ma Bijif ully puffed up, by meraded early lu tke week ; 

but he iras a pri^fiociatiiOal fecklees body^ Jamie. T^he foreig^uer 
from York that ^l^inny’s gpdeve after dl^ppoiutiug^ Jinay Wha- 
xuoud took, Boug^ht to sow the seeds of strife by urging* that 
Yriday was an udlucky day ; and I remember how the minister^ 
who was always gi?eat in a crisis, nipped the bickering in the 
bud by adducing the conclusive fact that he had been inarriod 
on the sixth day of the week himself. It was a judicious 
policy on Mr. Ilishart’s part to Fake vigorous action at once 
and insist on the solemnization of the marriage on a Friday 
or not at all, for he best kept superstition out of the congrega- 
tion by branding it as heresy. Perhaps the Auld Liichts were 
only ignorant of the grieve’s lass’ theory because they had not 
thought of it. Friday’s claims, too, were incontrovertible ; for 
the Saturday’s being a slack day gave the couple an opportu- 
nity to put their but and ben in order, and on Sabbath they had 
a gay day of it, three times at the kirk. The honeymoon over, 
the racket of the loom began again on the Monday. 

The natural politeness of the Allardice family gave me my 
invitation to Tibbie’s wedding. X was taking tea and cheese 
early one wintry afternoon, with the smith and his wife, when 
little J oey Todd in his Sabbath clothes peered in at the passage, 
and tlien knocked primly at the door. Andra forgot himself, 
and called out to him to come in by; but Jess frowned him into 
silence, and, hastily donning her black mutch, received Willie 
on the threshold. Both halves of the door were open, and the 
visitor had looked us over carefully before knocking ; but he 
had come with the compliments of Tibbie’s mother, req[uesting 
the pleasure of Jess and lier man that evening to the lassie’s 
marriage with Sam’l Todd, and the knocking at the door was 
part of the ceremony. Five minutes afterwards Joey returned 
to beg a moment of me in the passage ; when I, too, got my 
invitation. The lad had jf'st received, with an exprosslon of 
polite surprise, though he knew he could claim it as his right, 
a slice of crumbling shortbread, and taken his staid departure, 
when Jess cleared the tea things off the table, remarking simply 
that it was a mercy we had not got beyond the first cup. We 
then retired to dress. 

About six o’clock, the time announced for the cereirspny, X 
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bMcjged the smith’s door. Shrill 
dsmsm^ bf ^toM, to^ ) ^ rent the air erery time Jess’ head 
showed 0X1, the wiedow bliadf end Aedra hoped, as I pushed 
open the door, *‘that 1 hadua forgotten my bawbees.” Wed- 
dings were celebrated among the Auld Lichts by showers of 
ha’pence, and the guosts on their way to the bride’s house had 
to scatter to the hungry rabble like housewives feeding poultry, 
Willie Todd, the best man, who had never come out so strong 
in his life before, slipped through the back window* while the 
crowd, led on by Kitty McQueen, seethed in front, and making 
a bolt for it to the ’Sosh,” was back in a moment with a hand- 
ful of small change. *‘X>inna toss ower lavishly at first,” the 
smith whispered me nervoxisly, as we followed Jess and Willie 
into the darkening W3aid. 

The guests were packed hot and solemn in Johnny Allar- 
dice’s room ” i the men anxious to surrender their seats to 
the ladies who happened to be standing, but too bashful to 
propose it ; the ham and the fish frizzling noisily side by side 
but the house, and hissing out every now and then to let all 
whom it might concern know that Janet Craik was adding 
more water to the gravy, A better woman never lived ; but, 
oh, the hypocrisy of the face that beamed greeting to the guests 
as if it Jiad nothing to do but politely show them in, and 
gasped next moment with upraised arms, over what was nearly 
a fall in crockery. When Janet sped to the door hei' ‘‘spleet 
new” merino dress fell, to the pulling of a string, over her 
homemade petticoat, like the drop scene in a theater, and rose 
as promptly when she returned to slice the bacon. The mur- 
mur of admiration that filled the room when she entered with 
the minister was an involuntary tribute to the spotlessness of 
her wrapper, and a great triumph for Janet. If there is an 
impression that the dress of the Auld Lichts was on all occa- 
sions as somber as their faces, let it bo known that the brido 
was but one of several in “ whites,” and that Mag Munn had 
only at the last moftient been dissimded from wearing flowers. 
The minister, the Auld Lichts congratulated themselves, dis- 
approved of all such decking of the person and bowing of the 
head to idols ; but on such an occasion he was not exi)ected to 
observe it. Bell Whamond, however, has reason for knowing 
that, marriages or no marriages, ho drew the line at curls. 

By and by Saiti’l Todd, looking a little dazed, was pushed 
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into tho middle of the room to Tibbie's side, and the .mi n i ^ i t oy 
raised his voice in prayer* All eyes closed revereatiy, esiioep^ 
perhaps the brideg^room's, whicdi seemed glased and vacant* Xt 
was an open question in the community whether Mr* X>isbart 
did not miss his chance at weddings, the men shahing Umlw 
heads over the comparative brevity of the ceremony, the women 
worshiping him (though he never hesitated to rebuke Hkmn 
when they showed it too openly^ for the urbanity of his man* 
ners* At that tizne, however, only a minister of such, experi* 
ence as Mr. Dishasrt’s predecessor could lead up to a marriage 
in prayer without inadvertently joining the couple ; and the 
catechizing was mercifully brief. Another prayer followed the 
union ; the minister waived his right to kiss the bridne ; every 
one looked at every other one, as if he had for tljie moment 
forgotten what he was on the point of saying and found it very 
annoying ; and Janet signed frantically to Willie Todd, who 
nodded intelligently in reply, but evidently had no idea what 
she meant. In time Johnny Allardice, our host, who became 
more and more doited as the night proceeded, remembered his 
instructions, and led the way to the kitchen, where the guests. 
Laving politely informed their hostess that they were not 
hungry, partook of a hearty tea. Mr* l>ishart presided with 
tlie bride and bridegroom near him ; hut though he tried to 
give an agreeable turn to tlie conversation by descr^^ing the 
extensions at the cemetery, his personality oppressed us, and 
we only breathed freely when he rose to go. Yet we marveled 
at his versatility. In shaking hands with the newly married 
couple the minister reminded them that it was leap year, and 
wished them “ three hundred and sixty-six happy and God- 
fearing days.'’ 

Sam'l’s station being too high for it, Tibbie did not have a 
penny wedding, which her thrifty mother bewailed, penny wed- 
dings starting a couple in life. I can recall nothing more charac- 
teristic of the nation from which the Auld Liichts sprung than 
the penny wedding, where the only revelers that were nbt out 
pocket by it were the couple who gave the eShtertainment* The 
more the guests ate and drdfik the better, pecuniarily, for tbeir 
hosts. The charge for admission to the penny wedding (practi- 
cally to the feast that followed it) varied in different districts, but 
with us it was generally a shilling. Perhaps the penny extra to 
the fiddler accounts for tiie name penny wedding. The ceremony 
having been gone through in the bride's house, there wse an 
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to o hagen or other eonvenient place of meeting, 
whwe wee hmML the i^nptifi!! feeet. Long white boards from 
Bob Ajagnm* eawmill^ supported on trestles, stood in lieu of 
tables $ and 'tibLOse o€ the oompany who could not find a seat 
waited patiently agamst the wall for a vacancy* The shilling 
gave every guest the free run of the groaning board ; but 
though fowls were plentiful, and even white bread too, little had 
bMn spent on them. The farmers of the neighborhood, who 
loojked forward to providing the young people with drills of 
potatoes for the coming winter, made a bid for their custom by 
sending them a fowl gratis for the marriage supper* Jt was 
popularly understood to bo the oldest cock of the farmyard, but 
for all that it made a brave appearance in a shallow sea of soup. 
The fowls were always boiled, — without exception, so far as my 
memory carries me, — the guidwife never having the heart to 
roast them, and so lose the broth. One round of whisky and 
water was all the drink to which his shilling entitled the guest. 
If he wanted more ho had to pay for it. There was much 
revelry, with song and dance, that no stranger could liavo 
thought those stiff-limbed weavers capable of ; and the more 
they shouted and whirled through the bam, the more their host 
smiled and rubbed his hands. He presided at the bar impro- 
vised for the occasion, and if the thing was conducted with 
spirit, h^ bride flung an apron over her gown and helped him. 
I remember one elderly bridegroom, who, having married a 
blind woman, had to do double work at his penny wedding. 
It was a sight to see him flitting about the torch-lit barn, with 
a kettle of hot water in one hand and a besom to sweep up 
crumbs in the other. 

Though Sam’l had no penny wedding, however, we made a 
night of it at his marriage. 

Wedding chariots were not in those days, though I know 
of Atild Liohts being conveyed to marriages nowadays by 
horses with white ears* The tea over, we formed in couples, 
and — *the best man ivith the bride, the bridegroom with the 
best maid, leading the way — marched in slow procession in 
thcb moonlight night to Xibbie^s new home, between lines of 
hoarse and eager onlookers* An attempt was made by an itin- 
erant musician to head the company with his fiddle ; but instru- 
mental music, even in streets, was abhorrent to sound Auld 
Lfichts, and the minister had spoken privately to Willie Todd 
on the subject* As a conseq^uence, Peter was driven from the 
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raxikks. The laet thing I aew that tught, m we filed^ bane* 
headed and aolemni into the newly married oouple’a honee^ waa 
Kitty McQueen’s vigorous arm, in a disheveled sleeve, pound- 
ing a pair of urchins who had got between her and a muddy 
ha’penny. 

That night there was revelry and boisterous mirth (or what 
the Auld Liohts took for such) in Tibbie’s kitchen. At eleven 
o’clock Davit Lunan cracked a joke. Davie Haggart, in reply 
to Bell Dundas’ request, gave a song of distinctly secular ten- 
dencies. The bride (who had carefully taken off her wedding 
gown on getting home and donned a wrapper) coquettishly let 
the bridegroom’s father hold her hand. In Auld Dicht circles, 
when one of the company was offered whisky and refused it, 
the others, as if pained even at the offer, pushed it from them 
as a thing abhorred- But Davie Haggart set another example 
on this occasion, and no one had the courage to refuse to follow 
it. We sat late round the dying fire, and it was only Willie 
Todd’s scandalous assertion (he was but a boy) about his being 
able to dance that induced us to think of moving. In the com- 
munity, I understand, this marriage is still memorable as the 
occasion on which Bell Whamond laughed in the minister’s 
face. 

D-A.VIT POMTlOua.!. RSMIKISCKISTCBS. 

« 

When an election day comes round now, it takes me back 
to the time of 1832. I would bo eight or ten year old at that 
time. James Strachan was at the door by five o’clock in the 
morning in his Sabbath clothes, by arrangement. We was to 
go up to the hill to see them building the bonfire. Moreover, 
there was word that Mr. Scrimgour was to be there tossing 
pennies, just like at a marriage. I was wakened before that 
by my mother at the pans and bowls. I have always associated 
elections since that time with jelly making ; for just as my 
mother would fill the cups and tankers and bowls with jelly to 
save cans, she was emptying the pots and pans to make way 
for the ale and porter. James and me was to help to carry it 
home from tlie square — him in the pitcher and me in a fiag^n, 
because I was silly for my age aud not strong in the 

It was a very blowy morning, though the rain kept off, and 
what part of the bonfiro had been built already was found scat- 
tered to the winds. Before we rose a grreat mass of folk was 
getting the barrels and things together again ; but some of 
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them wes MmTesr recovered, tmd nnBpicion pointed to William 
&eddes, it beings well Imovm that William would not hesitate 
to carry oM tmytbing if unobserved. More by token Chirsty 
liamby had seen him rolling home a barrowful of firewood early 
, in the mornings her having risen to hold cold water in her 
mouth, being down with the toothache. When we got np to 
,the hill everybody was making for the quarry, which being 
more sheltered was now thought to be a better place for the 
bonfire^r The masons had struck work, it being a general holi- 
day in the whole country side. There was a great commotion 
of people, all fine dressed and mostly with glengarry bonnets ; 
and me and James was well acquaint with them, though mostly 
weavers and the like and not my father’s equal. Mr. Scrim- 
gour was not there himself ; but there was a small active body 
in his room as tossed the money for him fair enouglf^; though 
not so liberally as was expected, being mostly ha’pence where 
pennies was looked for. Such was not my father’s opinion, and 
him and a few others only had a vote. He considered it was a 
waste of money giving to them that had no vote and so taking 
out of other folks’ mouths, but the little man said it kept every- 
body in good humor and made Mr. Scrimgour popular. He 
was an extraordinary afiable man and very spirity, running 
about to waste no time in walking, and gave me a shilling, say- 
ing to me to be a truthful boy and tell my father. He did not 
give James anything, him being an orphan, but clapped his 
head and said he was a fine boy- 

Th#=^ Captain was to vote for the Bill if he got in, the wlxich 
he did. It was the Captain was to give the ale and porter in 
the square like a true gentleman. My father gave a kind of 
laugh when I let him see my shilling, and said he would keep 
care of it for me ; and sorry I was I let him get it, me never see- 
ing the face of it again to this day. Me and James was much 
annoyed with the woin®^^* especially Kitty Davie, always push- 
ing in^when there was tossing, and tearing the very ha’pence 
out of our hands : tis not caring so much about the money, but 
humiliated to see women mixing Ijjp in politics. By the time 
th^'^topmost barrel was on the bonfire there was a great smell 
of whis£y in the quarry, it being a confined place. My father 
had been against the bonfire being in the quarry, arguing that 
the wind on the hill would have carried off the smell of the 
whisky s but Peter Tosh said they did not want the smell car- 
ried off, it would be agreeable to the masons for weeks to 
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come* £xcept axxiong the women there was no fighting: nor 
wrangling at the quarry^ but all in fine sjpirits. 

1 misremember now whether it wad Mr. Scrimgour or the 
Captain that took the fancy to my father’s pigs; but it 
this day, at any rate, that the Captain sent him the gamecoek* 
Whichever one it was that fancied the litter of pigs^ nothing 
would content him but to buy them, which he ^d at thirty 
shillings each, being the best bargain ev€$r my s&ither made- 
Nevertheless I’m thinking he was windier of the cock^ The 
Captain, who was a local man when not with his regiment, had 
the grandest collection of fighting oocks in the county, and 
sometimes came into the town to try them against the town 
cocks. I mind well the largo wicker cage in which they were 
conveyed from place to place, and never without the Captain 
near at ^nd. My father had a cock that beat all the other 
town cocks at the cockfight at our school, which was superin- 
tended by the elder of the kirk to see fair play ; but the which 
died of its wounds the next day but one. This was a great 
grief to my father, it having been challenged to fi.ght the Cap- 
tain’s cock. Therefore it was very considerate of the Captain 
to make my father a present of his bird ; father, in compliment 
to him, changing its name from the r>eil ” to the Captain.” 

During the forenoon, and I think until well on in the day, 
James and me was busy with the pitcher and the fiagwn. The 
proceedings in the square, however, was not so well conducted 
as in the quarry, many of the folk there assembled showing a 
mean and grasping spirit. The Captain had given orders that 
there was to be no stint of ole and porter, and neither there 
was ; but much of it lost through hastiness. Grreat barrels was 
hurled into the middle of the square, where the country wives 
sat with their eggs and butter on market day, and was quickly 
stove in with an ax or paving stone or whatever came handy. 
Sometimes they would break into the baj;rel ^-t different points ; 
and then, when they tilted it up to get the ale out at one hole, 
it gushed out at the bottom till the square was fiooded. My 
mother was fair disgusted When told by me and James of the 
waste of good liquor. It is gospel truth I speak when I say 1 
mind well of seeing Singer Davie Catching the pOrter iu a pan 
as it ran down the sire, and, when the pan was full to overflow- 
ing, putting his mouth to the stream and drinking tiU he was 
as full as the pan. Most of the men, however, stuck to the 
barrels, the drink running in the street beinmt and porter 
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lupifl 4 d tiba ^€m0n imd the youn^ folk to do the 

carrying. Sii^y bxN^ught ae many pans as she could 

cdlleet on a harrow, and was filling them all with porter, reject- 
hag the ale ; hut indignation was aroused against her, and as 
Hmt as she filled^ the others emptied. 

My father Scorned to go to the square to drink ale and porter 
with the crowds ha^idng the election on his mind and him to 
vote^ Noverthelesa he instructed me and James to'ki^ep up a 
brisk trade with the pans, and run back across the gardens in 
eate we mi^ dishonest folk in the streets who might drink the 
ale. Also, said my father, we was to let the excesses of our 
neighbors be a warning in sobriety to us ; enough being as good 
M a feast, except when you can store it up for the winter. By 
and by my mother thought it was not safe me being in the 
streets with so many wild men about, and would have sent 
James himself, him being an orphan and hardier ; but this I did 
not like, but, running out, did not come back for long enough. 
There is no doubt that the music was to blame for tiring the 
men’s bloody and the result most disgraceful fighting with no 
object in view. There was three fiddlers and two at the flute, 
most of them blind, but not the less dangerous on that account ; 
and they kept the town in a ferment, even playing the country- 
folk home to the farms, followed by bands of townsfolk. They 
were a^'^quarrelsome set, the plowmen and others ; and it was 
generally admitted in the town that their overbearing behavior 
was responsible for the fights. I mind them being driven out 
of the square, stones flying thick ; also some stand-up fights 
with sticks, and others fair enough with fists. The worst fight 
I did not see. It took place in a field. At first it was only 
between two who had been miscalling one another ; but there 
was many looking on, and when the town man was like getting 
the worst of it the others set to, and a most heathenish fray 
with no sense in it ensued. One man had his arm broken. I 
mind Hobart the bellman g^oing about ringing his bell and tell- 
ing all persons to get within doors ; but little attention was 
paid to hiin, it being notorious ^at Snecky bad bad a hght 
earlier^ in the day himself. 

When James was fighting in the field, according to his own 
account, I bad the honor of dining with the electors who voted 
for the Captain, him paying all expenses. It was a lucky acci- 
dent my mother sending me to the townhouse, where the din- 
ner came off, to try to get my father home at a decent hour. 
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mo having a remarkable power over him when m liquor but 
at agjfO other time* They were very jolly, however, and ineieted 
on my drinking the Captain’s health and eating more than was 
safe. My father got it next day from my mother for this ; and 
so wonld I myself, but it was several days before I left my bed, 
completely knocked up as I was with the excitement and one 
thing or another. The bonfire, which was built to celebrate 
tJie election of Mr. Scrimgour^ was set ablaze, though I did 
not see it, in honor of the election of the Captain ; it being 
tliought a pity to lose it, as no doubt it would have been* 
That is about all I remember of the celebrated election of ’82 
when the Reform Rill was passed. 

RORY O’MORE’S PRESENT TO THE PRIEST. 

By SAMUEL I*OVEB. 

[Samtjki^ Lovbr, IfisTi artist, songster, and story-teller, was bom in Xlublin 
in 17$)7. Ho began as an artist, acquiring repute as a miniature painter and 
becoming secretary of the Royal Hibernian Society of Arts. His Legends 
and Stories of Ireland '' (1831]) gave bim rejmtation as an author. About 1885 
be went to London, and became very popular as an entertainer, ringing his own 
songs in companies, to his own music (collected 1830), In 1^7 he published 
the novel “Rory O’ More,” which was a great success and was dramatized; in 
1842 “ Handy Andy ” appeared. In 1844 he began giving public entertainments 
with his own songs and recitations, which had great Vogue in England and 
America. He died July 0, 1868.3 

““Why, thin. I’ll tell you,” said Rory. ‘‘I promised my 
mother to bring a present to the priest from Hublin, and I 
could not make up my mind rightly what to get all the time 
I was there. I thought of a pair o’ top-boots; for, indeed, his 
reverence’s is none of the best, and only you hnow them to be 
tf>p-boots, you would not take them to be top-boots, bekase the 
bottoms has been put in so often that the tops is wore out in- 
lirely, and is no more like top-boots than my brogues. So I 
■vvint to a sliop in Dublin, and picked out tbe purtiest pair o’ 
top-boots I could see ; — v/hin I say purty, I don’t mane a 
flourish in’ taarin’ pair, but sich as was fit for a priest, a ro- 
si>ectable pair o’ boots ; — and with that, I pulled out my good 
money to pay for thim, whin jxst at that minit, remembering 
the Ihrioks o’ the town, 1 bethought o’ myself, and says I, ‘ I 
suppose these are the right thing ? ’ says I to the znan« — * You 
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eaj^t^thrj them/ sa^na he*, ♦ How c»o I thry them ? ’ says I. — 
* Pull them oa you/ says he, * Throth, an’ I’d be sorry/ says 
I, * to talcs si<dx a liberty with them,’ says I. — ‘ Why, aren’t 
you goiu* to ware thim ? ’ says he. ~ * Is it me ? ’ says I, ‘ me 
ware top-boots ? Do you think it’s takin’ lave of my sinsis I 
am ? * says I. ♦ Then what do you want to buy them for ? ’ 
says he, — Fpr his reverence. Father Kinshela,’ says ‘ Are 
they the right sort for him ? ’ - — ‘ How should I Imow ? ’ says 
he^ You're a pur^y bootmaker,’ says T, * not to know how to 
make a priest’s boot I’ — ‘How do I know his size?’ says he. 

— * Oh, don’t be cornin’ off that away,’ says I. ‘ There’s no 
sich great differ betune priests and other min ! ’ ” 

“ I think you were very right there,” said the pale traveler. 

“ To be sure, sir,” said Rory ; “ and it was only jist a come 
off for his own ignorance. - — ‘ Tell me his size,’ says the fellow, 
‘and I’ll fit him.’' — ‘He’s betune five and six fut,’ says I. — 
‘ Most men are,’ says he, laughin’ at me. He was an impidlnt 
fellow. ‘ It’s not the five, nor six, but his two feet I want to 
know the size of,’ says he. So I persaived he was jeerin’ me, 
and says I, ‘ Why, thin, you respectful vagabone o’ the world, 
you Dublin jackeen I do you mane to insinivate that Father 
ICinshela ever wint barefutted in his life, that I could know 
the size of his fut,’ says I ; and with that I threw the boots 
in his ‘Take that,’ says I, ‘you dirty thief o’ the world I 

you impidint vagabone o’ the world I you ignorant citizen o’ the 
world ! ’ And with that I left the place.” 

“ It is their usual practice/’ said the traveler, “ to take 
measure of their customers.” 

“Is it, thin ? ” 

“ It really is.” 

“ See that, now 1 ” said Rory, with an air of triumph. “ You 
would think that they wor cleverer in the town than in the 
counthry ; and they ought to be so, by all accounts ; — but in 
the regard of what I towld you, you see, we’re before them 
intirely.” 

“ How BO ? ” said the traveler. 

“ Arrah I bekase they never throuble people in the counthry 
at all with takin’ their measure ; but you jist go to a fair, and 
bring your fut along with you, and somebody else dhrives a 
cartful o’ brogues into the place, and there you sarve yourself ; 
and so tiie man gets his money and you get your ^oes, and 
every one's plazed* 
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tbiok wfottt wto tlMi i»oxt h&^ tlritojg^^ 
eoce; ^aid with tlailM^ whila I titorikliiy Hhotiib |^ 
very reojieetable owld gi^tletom jgdM* 1:^^ ^i^i^th liSie 
tifol stie£ in his liaiid I ever set my eyes o«4 m 
head to it that was worth its wei^t in gotdd ; ssd 
such an iligrant look altogfether» that says t to iiujrse9i» ^ 
very thing* for Father Kinshela, if I eould get aieh 
And so I wint lookin’ about me every ishop X Bton Ss It w&at bjr^ 
and at last, in a stifireet they call I>aine Sthraet anHi# hf tbe 
same token, I didn’t know why they called it l>sme Sl^es^ tiU 
1 ax’d ; and I was towld they called it I>ame Sthneet hekase 
the ladies were so fond o’ walkin’ there ;-^aud lovely Cray-- 
thurs they *wor I and X can’t b’lieve that the town is Such Ssjj^ 
onwholesome place to live in, for most o’ the ladies X seen there 
had the most beautiful rosy cheeks I ever clapt my eyes upon 
— and the beautiful rowlin’ eyes o’ them ! Well, it was in 
Dame Sthreet, as I was sayin’, that I kem to a shop where there 
was a power o’ sticks, and so X wint in and looked at thim ; 
and a man in the place kem to me and ax’d me if I wanted a 
cane ? ‘No,’ says I, ‘X don’t want a cane ; it’s a stiok^I want^* 

says I. ‘A cane, you mane,’ says he. ‘No,’ says I, ‘it’s a 
stick, — for X was determined to have no cane, but to stick to 
the stick. ‘ Here’s a nate one,’ says he. ‘ X don’t want a nate 
one,’ says X, ‘ but a responsible one," says X. ♦ Faith I ’ says he, 
‘ if an Xrishman’s stick was responsible, it would have a great 
dale to answer for ’ — and he laughed a power. X didn’t know 
niyself what he meant, hut that’s what he said.” 

“ Xt was because you asked for a responsible stick,” said the 
traveler. , 

“ And why wouldn’t X,” said Itory, “ when it was for his 
reverence X wanted it ? Why wouldn’t ha have a nioe*loakia% 
respectable, responsible sticlff? ” 

“ Certainly,” said the traveler. 

“Well, X picked out one that looked to my likin’ » a goccl 
substantial stick, with an ivory top to it — for I saantibat the 
goold-headed ones was so dear 1 couldn’t oome Up to them ; and 
so says I, ‘ Give me a howld o* that,* sajrs I and I tuk a 
iv it. X never was so surprised in my life. I thought to get a 
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ba» ^ Yin^ indeed,* says I $ ^ and what*s worse, I don’t 

l^iltk X could make any one cIm feel it either/ ^ Oh ! you want 
a eliek to bat^ j^Ople with ! ’ says he* * To be sure,’ says 1 ; 
*sure that*t the use of a stick*’ <To knock the sinsis out o* 


igpeo^le 1 ’ says he, grinnin’ again* * Sartinly,’ says I, ‘ if they’re 
Muoy ’^^lookhi’ haird at him at the same time. ^ Well, these 
is only walkin’ sticks,’ says he. * Throtb, you may say runntn" 
sticks,’ says I, * for you daren’t stand before any one with sich 
a thirmiwm os that in your dst*’ * Well, pick out the heaviest o’ 
them you plase,’ says he ; * take your choice.’ So I wint pokin’ 
and rummagin’ among thim, and, if you believe me, there wasn’t a 
stick in'lfcheiif whole shop worth a kick in the shins — divil a one I ” 
But why did you require such a heavy stick for the priest ? ” 
Bekase there is not a man in the parish wants it more,” 
said Rory. 

Is he so quarrelsome, then ? ” said the traveler. 

Na> but the greatest o’ pacemakers,” said Rory. 

Then what does he want the heavy stick for ? ” 

“ For wallopin’ his flock, to bo sure,” said Rory. 

** Walloping I ” said the traveler, choking with laughter. 

“ Oh I you may laugh,” said Rory, but ’pon my sowl I you 
wouldn’t laugh if you wor undher his hand, for he has a brave 
wheavy cme, Gk>d bless him and spare him to us ! ” 

And what is all this wallopii^g for? ” 

^ • *4 "VJThy, sir, whin we have a bit of a fight, for fun, or the 
mgular &etlon one^ at the fair, hia reverence sometimes hears 
of and comes av c^orse.” 

^ OokOd OodJ *’ Mid the traveler, in real astonishment, ** does 
the priest loin the battle? ” 

^No, no* nOt sir I I see you’re quite a sthranger in the 


eaia3Ms3b^« The privet join tfel — <3ttil lay isi^ maneeu 3Elii,t ho 
coioea and stops it ; and, av oootoo, the only way he oah^ st^ tt 
is to lide into thim, and wallop thiin all round before mto, aod 
disparse thim scatther thim like ohaS before the wind ^ a4^ 
it*s the best o* sticks be requires for that same/* 

But might he not have his heavy stick on purpose for that 
purpose, and make use of a lighter one on other occasions ? ^ 

“ As for that matther, sir,” said Rory, “ there^s ho knowin* 
the minit he might want it, for he is often necessitated to have 
recoorse to it. It might be, going through the village, the 
public house is too full, and in he goes and dhrives thim out. 
Oh I it would delight your heart to see the style he clears a 
public house in, in no time I ” 

“ But wouldn’t his speaking to them answer the purpose as 
well ? ” 

“ Oh, no I he doesn’t like to throw away his discoorse on 
thim : and why should he ? — he keeps that for the blessed althaj^ 
on Sunday, which is a fitter place for it : besides, he does no« 
like to be sevare on us.” 

Severe I ” said the traveler, in surprise, why, haven^t you 
said that he thrashes you round on all occasions ? ” 

Yis, sir; but what o’ that? — sure that’s nothin* to his 
tongue — his words is like swoords or razhors, I may say ; we’re 
used to a lick of a stick every day, but not to sich language as 
his reverence sometimes murthers us with whin w© displaze 
him. Oh I it’s terrible, so it is, to have the weight of his 
tongue on you 1 Throth ! I’d rather let him bate me from this 
till to-morrow, than have one angry word with him.” 

I see, then, he must have a heavy stick,” said the traveler. 

“ To be sure he must, sir, at all times ; and that was the 
raison I was so particular in the shop ; and afther spendin’ over 
an hour — would you b’liev© it ? — divil a stick I could get in the 
place fit for a child, much less a man;,” 

“ But about the gridiron ? ” 

“ Sure I’m tellin’ you about it,” said Rory ; “ only I’m not^ 
come to it yet- You see,” cbntinued he, I was so disgusted 
with them shopkeepers in Dublin, that my heart was faii^Ly 
broke with their ignorance, and I seen they knew nothin* at afif 
about what X wanted, and so X came away without an 3 rthing for 
his reverence, though it was on my mind all this day on the 
road ; and cornin’ through the last town in the midcUa o’ the 
rain, I thought of a gridiron.” 
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** A irexT* m^bmeak iiipfiiit 1t» of in. a alumcff <>{ rain,” said 

m»A^ uMi tkmk of it — I thixik it was 
(^t>d put a xujr li^art, seeixt^ that it was a present for 

tke priest I intended ; b^iA when I thouj^ht of it, it came into 
my hes4i, aftib^xr, that it wotiXd be a iine thin^ to sit on, for to 
keep one out of the rain, that was ruinatin^ my oordheroys on 
the top o’ th© coach ; so I kept my eye out as we dhfove along 
up the sthreet, and sure enough what should 1 see at a shop 
halfway down the town but a gridiron hanging up at the door 1 
and so X wint back to get it«” 

** But isn’t a gridiron an odd present ?< — hasn’t his reverence 
one already?” 

** He had, sir, before it was bruk — but that’s what I re- 
membered, for I happened to be up at his place one day, sittin’ 
in the kitchen, when Molly was brilin* some mate an it for his 
reverence ; and while she jist turned about to get a pinch o’ 
to shake over it, the dog that was in the place made a dart 
at the gridiron on the fire, and threwn it down, and up he whips 
the mate, before one of us could stop him. With that Molly 
wliips up the gridiron, and says she, * Bad luck to you, you 
disrespectful baste I would nothin’ sarve you but the priest’s 
dinner?’ and she made a crack o’ the gridiron at him. ‘As 
you have the mate, you shall have the gridiron too,’ says she ; 
and with that she gave him such a rap on the head with it, that 
the bars flew out of it, and his head went through it, and away 
he pulled it out of her hands, and ran off with the gridiron 
hangin’ round his neck like a necklace ; and he went mad 
a’most with it ; for though a kettle to a dog’s tail is nath’rel, a 
gridiron round his neck is very surprisin’ to him ; and away 
he tatthered over the oounihry, till there wasn’t a taste o’ the 
gridiron left together.” 


RORY O’MORE. 

Bv SAMtJBL LOVER. 

Youwu Rory O’Moro ooiuted Rathleen bawn ; 

He was bold as the hawk, and she soft as the dawn ; 
He wished in his heart pretty ICatbleen to please. 
And he thought the best way to do that was to tease. 
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** ISTow, be aweet Ketrbleen woiald 

Kepmof on her lip, but a emile ih bet eye ; 

** With your tricto, I don^t h;xK>w, in tarotb, what Puo '^dyotih} 
!Faith you’ve teaeed till X’ve put on my oloah ixLBi,4>® out^^ 

** Och I jewel/’ says Rory, ^ that same is the way 
ITou’ve thrated my heart for this many a day | 

And ’tis plazed that X am, and why not, to to sure T 
For all for good luck/’ says bold Rory O’Moro. 

** Indeed, then,” says Kathleen, ** don’t thinit of the HkSf 
For 1 half gave a promise to soothering Mike ; 

The ground that I walk on he loves. I’ll be bound ” 

Faith I ” says Kory, << I’d rather love you than the ground/^ 
'‘Kow, Rory, I’ll cry if you don’t let me got 
Sure I dream ev*ry night that I’m hating you $o ! ” 

“ Och I ” says Rory, that same I’m delighted to hear. 

For dhrames always go by conthraries, my desxv 
Och ! jewel, keep dhraming that same till you die. 

And bright morning will give dirty night the black lie ! 

And ’tis plazed that I am, and why not, to be sure ? 

Since ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory O’More. 

** Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint^ you’ve teased me enough ; 

Sure, I’ve thrashed, for your sake, Oinny Orimes and Jim Duff ; 
And I’ve made myself, drinking your health, quite a baste. 

So I think, after that, I may talk to the priest.” 

Then Rory, the rogue, stole his arm round her neck. 

So soft and so white, without freckle or speck ; 

And he looked in her eyes, that were beaming with light. 

And he kissed her sweet lips — I>on’t you think he was right ? 

Kow, Rory, leave ofE, sir — you’ll hog me no more, — 

That’s eight times to-day you have kissed me before.” 

** Then here goes another,” says he, ** to make sure. 

For there’s luck in odd numbei’s,” says Rory O^More. 


DEPENDIN^^ UPON OTHERS* 

Bv MRS. S. O. BAXX. 

[Mks. Samcjkx. Cahtba Hax.1. (Aima Maria FisMlng); An Irish BOveUst ; 
bom in Dublin, January, 1800 ; died in 1861.. At fifteen she removed to 
X4ondon and married (1824) C. Hall, editor Snd cnitic, with whom she wrote 
many volumes. Her own works Inolxide z ^^SketethtMi o£ XrhOi 
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OoifthkW^’* Md lgHi«dow 9 q 4 Irish 

CSickiaicstor,^* <>1 IsiliAl imd i^umercms filM>rt stories. Bha 

iMsivtti^ % w» Itimdvsd i^imda in 1863.} 

“ ^ — it i» the woird, of all othors» that Irish- 

il^eny womoiOb ii^d oldldren leaat tinderstand ; and the calmness, 
or rather indifference, with which they submit to dependence, 
bitter and miaarable as it is, must be a source of deep regret to 
all who **love the land” or who feel anxious to uphold the 
di^g^ity of humi^n ^kind. Let me select a few cases from our 
Irish village, such as are abundant in every neighborhood. 
Shane Thurlough, ^^as dacent a boy,” and Sbane^s wife, *^as 
clane^skinned a girl,” as any in the world. There is Shane, an 
active, handsome-looking fellow, leaning over the half-door of 
his cottage, kicking a hole in the wall with his brogue, and 
picking up all the large gravel within his reach to pelt the 
ducks with, those useful Irish scavengers. Let us speak to 
him. 

Oood morrow, Shane. 

Och 1 the bright bames of heaven on ye every day I and 
kindly welcome, my lady j and won’t ye step in and rest ? — it’s 
powerful hot, and a beautiful summer, sure, — the Lord be 
praised 1 ” 

Thank you, Shane. I thought you were going to cut the 
liayfield^JfO-day ; if a heavy shower comes it will be spoiled ; it 
has been fit for the scjrthe these two days.” 

“ Sure it’s all owing to that thief o’ the world, Tom Parrel, 
my lady* Eddn’t he promise me the loan of his scythe ? and, 
by the same token, 1 was to x>ay him for it ; and depinding on 
that, I didn’t buy one, which 1 have been threatening to do for 
the last two years.” 

But why don’t you go to Garrick and purchase one ? ” 

**To Carriok I Och, ’tis a good step to Garrick, and my 
toes are on the ground, — saying your presence, — for I depinded 
on Tim Jarvis to tell Andy Gappler, the brogue maker, to do 
my shoes ; and, bad luck to him, the spalpeen, he forgot it.” 

** Where’s your pretty wife, Shane ? ” 

She’s in all the woe o’ the wofld, ma’am dear. And she 
puts the«blam,e sf it on me, though I’m not in the faut this time, 
anyhow. The child’s taken the smallpox, and she depinded on 
me to tell the doctor to cut it for the cowpox, and I depinded 
on K!itty Cackle, the limmer, to tell the doctor’s own man, and 
thought she would not forget it, because the boy’s her bachelor ; 
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but onto* si^ht« out o* mind, — ^the never a word she tonld Kim 
about it, and the babby has got it nataral, and the woman*s in 
heart trouble, — to say nothing o’ myself, — and it is the first, 
and alL” 

I am very sorry, indeed, for you have got a much better 
wife than most men.” 

That’s a true word, my lady, only she’s fidgety -Hke some-: 
times, and says 1 don’t hit the nail on the head quick enough ; 
and she takes a dale more trouble than she need about many a 
thing.” 

“ I do not think I ever saw Ellen’s wheel without flax 
before, Shane.” 

‘‘ Bad cess to the wheel I I got it this morning about that 
too. I depinded on John Williams to bring the flax from 
O ’Flaherty’s this day week, and he forgot it \ and she says 
I ought to have brought it myself, and I close to the spot. 
But where’s the good? says I ; sure he’ll bring it next time*” 

I suppose, Shane, you will soon move into the new cottage 
at Clurn Hill ? I passed it to-day, and it looked so cheerful ; 
and when you get there, you must take Ellen’s advice, and 
depend solely on yourself.” 

“ Och, ma’am dear, don’t mention it ; sure it’s that makes 
mo so down in tlie mouth this very minit. Sure 1 saw that born 
blackguard, Jack Waddy, and he comes in here quite Annocent- 
like : ‘ Shane, you’ve an eye to squire’s new lodge,’ says he. 
‘ Maybe I have,’ says I. ‘ 1 am yer man,’ says he. ^ How so ? ’ 
says I- * Sure I’m as good as married to my lady’s maid,’ says 
ho ; ‘ and I’ll spake to the squire for you my own self.’ ‘ The 
blessing be about you,’ says I, quite grateful, and we took 
a strong cup on the strength of it, and depinding on that, I 
thought all safe. And what d’ye think, my lady ? Why, 
himself stalks into the place, — talked the squire over to be 
sure, — and without so much as by yer lave, sates himself and 
his new wife on the laase in the house, and I may go whistle.” 

“ It was a great pity, Shane, that you didn’t go yourself to 
Mr. Clurn.” 

‘‘That’s a true word for* ye, ma’am dear ; but it’s hard if a 
poor man can’t have a frind to depind oxi*” 
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TO A SKYLARK. 

Btt PB»Cnr BYSSHB SHBUUESY. 

[Fibroy BTSsnis SttBx.iuiBTr, Bngliah poet, was born in Siiasex, August 1792, 
and educated at Bton and at University College, Oxford ; whence he was ex- 
pelled for a tract on the ‘‘Keoessity of Atheism.” His first notable poem, 
“Queen Mab,” was privately printed in 1813. He succeeded to his father’s 
estate in 1$16- ^‘‘Alastor” was completed in 1816; “The Revolt of Islam,” 
“Rosalind and Helen,” and Julian and Maddalo,” in 1818; “ f »rometheus 
Unbound,” “The Cenci,” “The Coliseum,” “Peter Bell the Third,” and the 
“ Mask of Anarchy,” in 1819 ; “ CKdipus Tyrannus ” and the “ Witch of Athis,” 
in 1820; “ Rpipsychidion,” “The Defense of Poetry,” “Adonais,” and “Hel- 
las,” in 1822. He was drowned at sea July 8, 1822. J 

KAiii to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

Prom the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken ‘sun. 

O’er which clouds are bright’ning. 

Thou dost fioat and run ; 
liiko an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple oven 

Melts around tliy flight; 

Xiiko a star of heaven. 

In the broad dayligh% 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill dtdight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

"Whose intense lamp i^axTOws 
In the white dawn cl eft r. 

Until we hardly see, — wo foSl that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
W‘ith thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is bare. 

Prom one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 
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What thou art we know not; 

What is most like theef 
]E'rom rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from tl^ presence showers a rain of melodSff 

Dike a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

T*o sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded tiot - 

Dike a highborn maiden 
Xn a palace tower. 

Soothing her love-ladeu 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 

Dike a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholOen 
Its aCrial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view 

Dike a rose embowered 
111 its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these h^avy-wingM thieves 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Ilain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever 

Joyous, and clear, ana fi*esh, thy music doth surpass: 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth & flood of rapture so divine* 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant. 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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*Wh&t a^m tli6 fountains 

Of thy hap|>y strain ? 

What 6elds» or wavos, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

Whtat tevfe of thiae own kind ? what Ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Xianguor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Hever came near thee : 

Tl^lOu. invest: but ne^er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 

Our slncerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest, thought. 

Xet if we could scorn 

Sate, and pride, and fear ; 

’ If we were things born 
Kot to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound. 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are mktid. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground I 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips Would ^ow. 

The world should listen then, as 1 am listening now. 
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MR. COLLINS’ COURTSHIP. 

By JAKES AUSTEN. 

CErom “ Pride and Prejiadioe.**) 

Jakes A'yBTBK : An English, novelist, daughter of the reotor of Steventon, 
Piampshire ; born December 16, 1776. She resided with her family fir^t at Bath, 
and finally at Winchester, where she died July 18, 1817, end was buried in the 
cathedral. Her life was uneventful, and it was not until about 1630 that her 
works received the recognition they deserved. Of her novels the best-known 
are: “ Sense and SensibUity ” (1811), “Pride and Prejudice ” (written in 1796, 
but not published until 1813), “ Mansfield Park'^* (1614), “ Persuasion ” (1818).] 

The next clay opened a new scene at Longbonrn. Mr. Col- 
lins made his declaration in form. Having resolved to do it 
without loss of time, as his leave of absence extended only to 
the following Saturday, and having no feelings of diffidence to 
xnahe it distressing to himself even at the moment, ho set about 
it in a very orderly manner with all the observances which he 
supposed a I'ogular part of the business. On finding Mrs. 
Rennet, Elizabeth, and one of the younger girls together, soon 
after breakfast, ho addressed tlie mother in these words : — 

“ May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honor of a* private 
audience with her in the course of this morning ? 

lief ore Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush of sur- 
j)rise, Mrs. Rennet instantly answered : — 

** Oh, dear I Yes, certainly. I am sure Lizzy will be very 

liappy 1 am sure she can have no objection. Come, Eitty, I 

want you upstairs.” And gathering her work together, she 
was hastening away, when Elizabeth called out : — 

Hear ma’am, do not go. I beg you will not go. Mr. 
Collins must excuse me. He can Jhave nothing to say to me 
that anybody need not hoar. I am going away myself-*’ 

“No, no; nonsense, Lizzy I I desire you will stay where 
you are.** And upon Elizal^S^th’s seeming really, with vexed 
and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she added, Lizzy, I 
insist upon 'your staying and hearing Mr. Collins I ” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction ; and a 
moment’s consideration making her also sensible that it would 
be wisest to get it over as soon and as quietly as possible, she 
sat down again, and tried to conceal, by incessant employment. 
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titri fe^UioLgei ^hieH “Were divided between dietroBe and diversion. 
Mre, Bennet and Kitfcy walked off, and, as Won as tbey were 
g:on6, Mr. Collina began s — 

Believe me, iny dear Miss Blizabeth, tbat your modesty, 
so far from doing you any disservice, rather adds to youi* other 
perfections. You would have been less amiable in my eyes had 
there not been this little unwillingness ; but allow me to assure 
you that I have your respected mother^s permission for this 
address. You can hardly doubt the purport of my discourse, 
however your natural delicacy may load you to dissemble ; roy 
attentions have been too marked to bo mistaken. Almost as 
soon as I entered the house I singled you out as the companion 
of my future life. But before I am run away with by my feel- 
ings on this subject, perhaps it will be advisable for mo to state 
my reasons for marrying — and, moreover, for coming inti> 
Hertfordshire with the design of selecting a wife, as I certainly 
did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near 
laughing that she could not use the short pause he allowed in 
any attempt to stop him further, and he continued : — 

‘‘ My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right 
thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myselfj) 
to set the example of matrimony in his parish ; secondly, that I 
am convinced it will add very greatly to my hapj>iness ; and, 
thirdly, which perhaps I ought to have mentioned, earlier, that 
it is the particular advice and recommendation of the very 
noble lady whom I have the honor of calling patroness. Twice 
has she condescended to give mo her opinion (unasked, too I) 
on this subject ; and it was but ^le very Saturday night before 

I left Hunsford between our'*pools at quadrille, while Mi’s. 

Jeukinson was arranging Miss Oo Boui-gh’s footstool — that 
she said i ‘ Mr- Collins, you must marry. A clergyman like 
you must marry. Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman, for 
my sake and for your own ; let her be an active, useful sort of 
person, not brought up high, bu If able to make a small incomo 
go a good way- This is my advice- Bind such a woman as 
soon da you can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit her.’ 
Allow me, by the way, to observe, my fair cousin, that I do not 
reckon the notice and kindnesses of Lady Catherine Ho Bourgli 
as among the least of the advantages in my power to offer. 
You will find her manners beyond anything I can describe ; 



ftidk, an^ 4ti 1 tbixOc, he aooepjbabl« to Itsip, 

iitfhm Wli^pered witfe silenoe and resjM^ whkl)t 
iwdU inevitebly eacnite. Thus much for my 
Inl^l^on in favor ^ matrimony* It remains to be told vrny 
my views were directed to Longboum instead of my own neighs 
borbood^ where I assure you there are many amiable young 
women* But the fact is^ that being, as I am, to inherit this 
estate after the death of your honored father (who^ however, 
may live many years longer)* I oould not satisfy myself with- 
out resolving to choose a wife from among his daughters* that 
the loss to them might be as little as possible whra the melan- 
choly event takes place — which* however, as I have already 
said, may not be foab several years* This has been my motive* 
my fair cousin, and I flatter myself it will not sink me in your 
esteem. And now nothing remains for me hut to assure you* 
in the most animated language* of the violence lof my affection. 
To fortune I am perfectly indiSereUt» auA shtUf umtee no de- 
mand of that nature on you^ father* sinee I am v^ell aware 
that it could not be complies UUd ^tat one ^ilbousand 

pounds in the four per cents* which Will Uet W yoU^e fcSH after 
your mother’s decease* is all that ydu entitled to^ 

On that head, therefore, I shcfi he silent i and you 

may assure yourself that no ungeueteci^ shall ever 

pass my lips when we are married.’^ ^ 

It was absolutely necessary to fcntemipt him 
You are too hasty, sir,” she cried. ** You ftujget ^ihat 1 
have made no answer. Bet me do it without fuTilhar loss of 
timo. Accept my thanks for the oomplIiUeUt you are payii^ 
me. I am very sensible of the honor of your propomls* but it 
is impossible for me to do otherwise than decline themu^ 

I am not now to learn,” replied Mr. CoUina* With a formal 
wave of the hand, that it is usual with young ladies to reject 
the addresses of the man whom they secretly meem to accept* 
when he first applies for their favot ; and that aometimes wie 
refusal is repeated a second or even a third t4m.e* I am there- 
fore by no means discouraged «by what you have just said* and 
shall hope to lead you to the i^ltar erelong.” 

Upon my word* sir,” cried Blizabeth, ** your hope is ^rather 
an extraordinary one after my declaration I do asstire you that 
I am not one of those young ladies such young ladies there 
are) who are so daring as to risk their happiness On the chance 
of being asked a second time. I am perfectly serious In my 
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tha4» I ant 4^ in ttie world who would make you so. 

Nay, wex*e yt>^ friend, I^ady Catherine, to know me, I am per- 
fectly peretteded ehe Woidd find me in every respect ill-qual^ed 
fo^ aituaiion.** 

^ Were St eertain that Lady Catherine would think so,” said 
Mrt^ OoUine, very grravely — “but 1 cannot imagfine that her 
ladyahSp would at all disapprove of you. And you ipay be cer- 
tain tfa^ when Z have the honor of seeing her agrain I shall 
speak in the hig^hest terms of your modesty, economy, and othhr 
amiable qualifications.” 

Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of mo will be unnecessary. 
You mi 2 st give me leave to judge for myself, and pay me the 
compliment of believing what I say. I wish you very happy 
and very rich, and, by refusing your hand, do all in my power 
to prevent you being otherwise. In making me the offer^ you 
must have satisfied the delicacy of your feelings with regard to 
my family, and may take possession of Longbourn estate when- 
ever it fklls, without any self-reproach. This matter may be 
considered, therefore, as finally settled.” And rising, as she 
thus spoke, she would have quitted the room had not Mr. Col- 
lins thus addressed her : —— 

When I do myself the honor of speaking to you next on 
the sul^joct, I shall hope to receive a more favorable answer 
than you have now given me $ though X am far from accusing 
you of cruelty at present, because I know it to be the estab- 
lished custom of your sex to reject a man on the first applica- 
tion, and perhaps you have even now said as much to encourage 
my suit as would be consistent with the true delicacy of the 
female character.*^ 

“ Really, Mr* Collins,’' cried Klizabeth, with some warmth, 
“you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said can 
appear to you in the form of encouragement, X know not how 
to express my refusal in such a way as may convince you of its 
being one-’* 

** You must give me leave to fiatter myself, my dear cousin, 
that your refusal of my addressed are merely words, of course. 
My reasons for believing it are briefly these ; It does not 
appear to me that my hand is unworthy your acceptance, or 
that the establishment I can offer would be any other than 
highly desirable. My situation in life, my connections with 
the family of De Bourgh and my relationship to your own, are 



SSSL^S»Si^S£^i l«v^iaew ana 

mnmM H to ’wbOi of usorewm^ my Jove by njaposse, 

«^x>4ing to tho uaiipl juriMitioe of «legant fiMnales.” ^ 

I do aasttvo yoo, sii, 'that I ha've no pxotehsions whato'vor 
lo that jclitid. o£ elegance which consists in tormenting a respect- 
able man. I would rather be paid the compliment of being 
believed fdncere. I thank you again and again for the honor 
you have done me in yo\ir proposals, but to accept them is abso- 
lutely iuiposbihle. My feelings in every respect forbid it. Can 
1 speak plainer? X>o not consider me now as an elegant female 
intending to plague you, but as a rational creature speaking 
the truth fiom her lieai't.” 

‘‘You are uiiifoimly charming 1 cried he, with an air of 
awkward gallantry; “and I am peisuaded that, when sanc- 
tioned by the express authority of both your excellent parents, 
my j)ro][)Osals will not fail of being acceptable/' 

'^Fo such perseverance in willful self-deception Elizabeth 
would make no reply, and immediately and in silence wi tlidiew, 
detei mined that, if he i>eisisted in considering her lepeated 
lefusalb <is flatteiiiig encouiagement, to ajiply to her father, 
whose negative might be uttered in such a manner as must be 
decit-ivc, and whoso behavior, at least, could not be mistaken 
foi the all notation and coquetiy of au elegant female. 

Mr. Collins was not left long to the silent contemi>lation 
of his successlul love ; for Mis. Rennet, liaviiig dawdled about 
lu the vestibule to watch foi the end of the conference, no 
sooner saw Eli/abetli open the door and with quick step pass 
her lowaid the staircase, than she entered the breakfast loom. 


suid congratulated both him and herself in warm terms on the 
liajijiy xu'Obpect of tlioir iieanu x. oiinectioii. Mi*. Collins received 
and 1 etui lied these felicitations with equal pleasui'e, and tht u 
proceeded to i elate the particulars of their interview, wioh the 
lesult of which he trusted he had every reason to be satisfied, 
since the lefusal which his cousin had steadfastly given him 
would naturally flow fiom her bashful modesty and the genuine 
delicacy of her character. 


^ IAt^^ Bentmt | ^ 

liiModhr j0»iSL to 1^ itoti^fied ttiAt hbr d^ughteir 

jbii4 i»iO«iKtaet to ^ooursbg^ liitxt bjr protoatiog against hia pro- 
posal#^ Is^txt 4ii^itod tfeot t]^lleve it, and could not help 
a#;3Fihg #0- 

Bttt dopond hpon It, Mr- Collins,” she added, that Lizzy 
shall be brought to reason- 1 will speak to her about it myself 
directly. Bhe is a very headstrong, foolish girl, and does not 
know her own interest ; but I will make her know it I ” 

Pardon me for interrupting you, madam,^’ cried Mr, 
Collins ; ‘‘ but if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know 
not whether she would altogether be a very desirable wife to a 
man in my situation, who naturally looks for happiness in the 
marriage state. If, therefore, she actually persists in rejecting 
my suit, perhaps it were better not to force her into accepting 
me, because, if liable to such defects of temper, she could not 
add much to my felicity.” 

Sir, you quite misunderstand me,” Scdd Mrs. Beniiet, 
alaimed. ‘‘ Lizzy is only headstrong in such matters as these. 
In everything else she is as good-natured a girl as ever lived. 
I will go directly to Mi, Bennet, and we shall very soon settle 
it with her, 1 am sure.” 

She would not give him time to leply, hut hurrying 
instantly to her husband, called out, as she entered the 
library : — 

Oh, Mr. Bonnet, you are wanted immediately ; wo are all 
in an uproar ! You must come and make Li//iy marry Mr. 
Collins, for she vows she will not have him ; and if you do not 
make haste he will change }iis mind and not liave hei I ” 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes fiom Ids book as she entered, 
and fixed them on her face with a calm unconcern, which was 
not in tlie least altered by her communication. 

‘‘1 have not the pleasure of undoistanding you,” said lie, 
wlien ^he had finished her speech- “ 01 what aie you talking ^ ” 

Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declaies she will not 
have Mr. Collins, and Mr. OollmSi, begins to say that ho will 
not have Lizzy.” 

“ And what am I to do on the occasion / It seems a liop^ - 
less business.” 

“ Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell hei that you insist 
upon her marrying him.” 

her be called down. She shall hear my ox>inion 
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Ml!*, BeniMt rgOig' tike txtilt «oA ABae BUetiblttii vrii$ aSM^ 

aMmed 'too tlae liba^pcy. 

f* Ooaxe Ik^ire* oillild,'’ evie^^ Bar ^en^aier^aM ab» AjgMuliM* 
isent foi^ yodL/m atti^r pi I 

tibais Mfe OoHi»a kaa made y^ti of 

true? ^ EMeebeth re{died timt it well >^iesui ttdp 

offer of marriage you ba^e rdEueed?^* 

^ I have, sir/* 

«* Very well. We tiow come to the jjoiut* Yotrt 
insists upon your accepting it« Is It not so, Mra^ Beulnat?^ 

“ Yes, or I will never see her again**’ 

“An unhappy alternative is before you, Kii^abeth* WttaaaL 
this day you must be a stranger to one of your parentmu YOur 
mother will never see you again if you do not marry Mr* Cal'- 
lins, and I will never see you again if you do I ” 

Elizabeth could not but smile at such a conclusion of such a 
beginning ; but Mrs. Bennet, who had persuaded herself that 
her husband regarded the affair as she wished, was excessively 
disappointed. 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, by talking in this way ? 
You promised me to insist upon her marrying him.’* 

“ My dear,” replied her husband, “ I have two small favors to 
request. First, that; you will allow me the free use of my under- 
standing on the present occasion ; and, secondly, of my room, 
1 shall be glad to have the library to myself as soon as may be.** 

Not yet, however, in spite of her disappointment in her hus- 
band, did Mrs. Bennet give up the point. She talked to Elizabeth 
again and again ; coaxed and threatened her by turns. She 
endeavored to secure Jane in her interest, but Jane, with all 
possible mildness, declined interfering ; and Elizabeth, some- 
times with real earnestness, and sometimes with playful gayety, 
replied to her attacks. Though her manner varied, however, 
her determination never did. 

Mr. Collins, meanwhile, was meditating in solitude on what 
had passed. He thought too well of himself to comprehend on 
what motive his cousin coxxld refuse him ; and though his pride 
was hurt, he suffered in no other way. His regard for her Was 
quite imaginary, and the possibility of her deserving her mother’s 
reproach prevented his feeling any regret. 

While the family were in this confusion Charlotte Bucas 
came to spend the day with them. She was met in the vesti- 
bule by Bydia, who, flying to her, cried, in a half whisper, “ I 
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malm mm ^ ^ haA 

Mi^ tratt aSlmm 

lillMi^ mhjmh mAing m "Mim X^aoa^ 

Tmm ^KatraatSa^p^ her to peraisede ii^ ficieod 

iNbih <3310 wiehee of all lior family^ Pray do, 
3pay d-twr she added, in a melanoKoly tone, 

nobody ia cm toy eidO« nobody take$ part witii me; I mn cruelly 
mAt n,o1>ody feels fer say poor nerves/' 

Oharlotta^a ^e^y was spared by the entrance of Jane and 
SUacabeth* 


**Ay, there rfm comes/* oontinued Mrs, Bennet, “looking 
as onoonoemed aa may be^ and caring no moie for us than if 
vre were at York, provided she can have her own way. But I 
tell you what» Mias Lizzy, if you take it into your head to go 
on refusing every offer of marriage in this way, you will never 
get a husband at all ; and 1 am sure I do not know who is to 
maintain you when your father is dead. T shall not be able to 
keep you — and so I warn you. I have done with you from 
this very day% I told you m the libiary, you know, tliat I 
should never speak to you again, and you will find me as good 
as my word. I have no pleasure in talking to un dutiful chil- 
dren. Not that I have mnoh pleasure, indeed, in talking to 
anybody. People who suffer as I do from nervous complaints 
can have no great inclination for talking. Nobody can tell 
wliat I suffer I But it is always so : those who do not com- 
plain are never pitied.** 

Her daughters listened in silence to this effusion, sensible 
that any attempt to reason with or soothe her would only in- 
crease the irritation. She talked on, therefore, without inter- 


ruption from any of them, till they were joined by Mr. Collins, 
who entered with an air more stately than usual, and on per- 
ceiving whom she said to the girls — 

“Now I do insist upon it that you, all of you, hold your 
tongues nnd let Mr. OoUina and me have a little convex sation 
together.** 

Blizabeth passed quietly out of the room, Jane and Kitty 
followed, but Lydia stood her ground, determined to hear all 
sho could ; and Charlotte, detained first by the civility of 
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Mt*. Collins, wiios6 inquiries after herself and all her family 
were very minute, and then by a little curiosity, satisfied her- 
self with walking to the window and pretending not to hear* 
In a doleful voice Mrs. Bennet thus began the projected don- 
versation : “ Oh, Mr* Collins ! ” 

My dear madam,” replied he, *^let us bo forever silent on 
this point. Far be it from me,” he presently continued, in a 
voice tliafft marked his displeasure, ‘‘ to resent the behavior of 
your daughter. Resignation to inevitable evils is the duty of 
us all — tho peculiar duty of a young man who has been so 
fortunate as 1 ha\'a been, in early preferment ; and, I trust, I 
am resigned- Perhaps not the less so from feeling a doubt of 
my positive happiness had my fair cousin honored me with hei* 
liand ; for I have often observed that resignation is never so 
perfect as when the blessing denied begins to lose somewhat of 
its value in our estimation. You will not, I hope, consider me 
as showing any disrespect to your family, my dear madam, by 
thus withdrawing my pretensions to your daughter’s favor, with- 
out having paid yourself and Mr. Rennet the compliment of 
requesting you to interpose your authority in my behalf. My 
conduct may, I fear, be objectionable in having accepted my 
dismission from your daughter’s lips instead of your own ; but 
wo arc all liable to error. I have certainly meant well through 
the whole affair. My object has been to secure an ammblo oom- 
j^anioii for myself, with due consideration for the advantage of 
iill your family ; and if my manner has been at all reprehensi- 
ble, 1 here beg leave to apologize.” 


ELIZABETH AND LADY CATHERINE. 

By JANK AtrSTEN. 

(^Kroni aud Prejudice.”) 

Oijfis morning, about a week after Bingley’s engagement 
with Jane had been foimed, as he and the females of the family 
were sitting together in the dining room, their attention was 
suddenly drawn to the window by the sound of a carriage, and 
they perceived a chaise and four driving up the lawn. It was 
loo cax*ly in the morning for visitors, and besides, tho equipage 
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did not aJOB^or po that» of $my: oi their neig^hbors* The horses 
’ were post ; and neither the earria^o nor the livery of the serv- 
ant who preceded it lyere familiar to them. As it was certain, 
however^ that somebody was coming, Bingley instantly pre- 
vailed on Miss Bennot to avoid the confinement of such an 
intrusion, and walk away with him into the shrubbery. They 
both set ofE, and the conjectures of the remaining three con- 
tinued, though with little satisfaction, till the door was thrown 
open and their visitor entered. It was Bady Catherine De 
Bourgh^ 

They were of course all intending to bo surprised, but their 
astonishment was beyond their expectation ; apd on the part 
of Mrs. Bonnet and Kitty, though she was perfectly unknown 
to them, even inferior to what Elizabeth felt, 

jShe entered the room with an air more than usually ungra- 
cious, made no other reply to Elizabeth’s salutation than a 
slight inclination of the head, and sat down without saying a 
word. Elizabeth had mentioned her name to her mother on 
her ladyship’s entrance, though no request of introduction had 
been made. 

Mrs. Bennet, all amazement, though flattered by having a 
guest of such high importance, received her with the utmost 
politeness. After sitting for a moment in silence she said, 
very stilBy, to Elizabeth : — 

I hope you are well. Miss Bennet. That lady, 1 su 2 )pose, 
is your mother ? 

Elizabeth replied very concisely that she was. 

And that, I suppose, is one of your sisters ? ” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Mrs- Bennet, delighted to speak to a 
Lady Catherine; ‘‘she is my youngest girl but one. My 
youngest of all is lately married, ttnd my eldest is some where 
about the ground, walking with a young man, who, 1 believe, 
will soon become a part of the family.” 

“You have a very small park here,” returned Lady Calli- 
erine, after a short silence. 

“ It is nothing in comparison • with Rosings, my lady, I 
daxe say; but I assure you it is much larger than Sir "William 
Lucas’.”* 

“ This must be a most inconvenient sitting room for the 
evening in summer; the windows are full west.” 

Mrs. Bennet assured her that they never sat there alter 
dinixer ; and then added ; — 
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Mmy t tftk^ tSbie llb^i^ of wA^iskfg y^nr Mdj^ip 
you loft Mtr^ aod a». Collim w^l f ** ^ 

** Yes, very weH- I saw them the night befote last*^ 

Elizabeth now expected that she would produce a letter for 
her from Charlotte, as it seemed the only probable motive for 
her calling. But no letter appeared, and she was completely 
puzzled. 

Mrs.'Bennet with great civility begged her ladyship to take 
some refreshment ; but Lady Catherine very resolutely, and 
not very politely, declined eating anything ; and then, rising 
up, said to Elizabeth : 

“ Miss Bennet, there seemed to be a prettyish kind of a 
little wilderness on one side of your lawn. I should be glad to 
take a turn in it, if you will favor me with yoxir ocMEUpany.^* 

“ Go, my dear,” cried her mother, ** and show her Ic^yship 
about the different walks. I think she will be pleased with 
tlie hermitage.” 

Elizabeth obeyed ; and, running into her ovm room for her 
parasol, attended her noble guest downstairs. As they passed 
througli the hall. Lady Catherine opened the d^iors into the 
dining parlor and drawing-room, and pronouncing them, after 
a slioi’t survey, to be decent-looking rooms, walked on. 

Her carriage remained at the door, and Elizabeth saw that 
her waiting woman was in it. They proceeded in silence 
along the gravel walk that led to the copse ; Elizabeth was 
determined to make no effort for conversation with a woman 
who was now more than usually insolent and disagreeable. 

“ How could I ever think her like her nephew ? said she, 
as she looked in her face. 

As soon as they entered the copse. Lady Catherine began 
in the following manner : — * 

“ You can be at no loss. Miss Bennet, to understand the 
reason of my journey hither. Your own heart, your own con- 
science, must tell you why I come.” 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonishment. 

Indeed you are mistaken, madam | I have not been at all 
able to account for the honor of seeing you here.”^ 

“ Miss Bennet,” replied her ladyship, in an angry tone, 
“ you ought to know that I am not to be trifled with. But 
however insincere you may clioose to be, you shall not flnd me 
BO. My character has ever been celebrated for its sincerity 
and frankness ; and in a cause of such moment as this I shall 
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A ?0p0xt of a most slaSmin^ 
xiatuir^ iswo ^dbr]^ ago<^ I was told that not <mly 

your ^bo point of beiagr most advantag^eoiJtsly 

nsiacsiio^ hnt i^bat yom^ that Mias Blizabeth Bennet, would, in 
all BkolihooA bo soon timtod afterward to my nephew, my own 
nspho^» X^MToy* *l!himgh I know it must be a scandalous 
though I would not injure him so much as to sup- 
pose the truth of it possible, I instantly resolved on setting off 
for this place that I might make my sentiments known to you.” 

** If you believed it impossible to be true,” said Blizabeth, 
coloring with astonishment and disdain, “I wonder you took 
the trouble of coming so far. What could your ladyship pro- 
pose by it ? 

** At once to insist upon having such a report universally 
con tradl^^ted. * * 

Your coming to Bongbourn to see me and my family,” 
said Blizabeth, coolly, “ will be rather a confirmation of it, — if, 
indeed, such a report is in existence.” 

*^If ! Do you, then, pretend to be ignorant of it ? Has it 
not been industriously circulated by yourselves ? Do you not 
know that such a report is spread about ? ” 

“ I never heard that it was.” 

And you can likewise declare that there is no foundation 
for it ? 

** I do not pretend to possess equal frankness with your 
ladyship. You may ask questions which I shall not choose to 
answer.” 

“ This is not to bo borne I Miss Berniet, I insist on being 
satisfied. Has he, has my nephew, made you an offer of mar- 
riage ? ** 

“Your ladyship has declared it to be impossible.” 

It ought to be so ; it must be so, while he retains the use 
of his reason. But your arts and allurements may, in a mo- 
ment of infatuation, have made him forget what he owes to 
himself and to all his family. You may have drawn him in.” 

“ If I have, I shall be the last person to confess it.” 

Miss Bennet, do you know who I am ? I have not been 
accustmned to such language as this. I am almost the nearest 
relation he has in the world, and am entitled to know all his 
dearest concerns.” 

But you are not entitled to know mine ; nor will such 
behavior as this ever induce me to be explicit.*’ 
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** f^et me be rigbtty imderstcyod. ThSs matob, to wMob you 
li^ve tbo presumptilou to aapire, cMi never take place— uo> 
neyeir* Mr, Daroy is eng0,g^ to my daughter. Now* what 
have you to say ? ’’ 

‘‘ Only this • — that if ho is so, you can have no reason to 
suppose he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated a moment, and then replied : — 

“ The , engagement between them is of a peculiar kind. 
From their infancy they have been intended for each other. 
It was the favorite wish of Ids mother, as well as of hers. 
W^hile in their cradles we planned the union ; and now, at the 
moment when the wishes of both sisters would be accomplished 
in their marriage, to be prevented by a young woman of inferioi* 
birth, of no importance in the world, and wholly unallied to 
the family I Do you pay no regard to the wishes ci his friends? 
to his tacit engagement with Miss De Bourgh ? Are you lost 
to every feeling of j>ropi*ioty and delicacy ? Have you not 
heard mo say that from Ids earliest liours he was destined for 
his cousin ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I had heard it before. But what is that to me ? 
If there is no other objection to my marrying your nephew, I 
shall certainly not be kept from it by knowing that his mother 
and aunt wished him to marry Miss Oe Bourgh. You both di<l 
as much as you could in planning the marriage ; its copapletiou 
depended on others. If Mr. Darcy is neither by honor nor 
inclination confined to his cousin, why is not he to make 
another choice ? and if I am that choice, why may not I accept 
him ? ’’ 

“ Because honor, decorum, prudence, nay interest, forbid it. 
Yes, Miss Bennet, interest, for do not expect to be noticed by 
liis family or friends, if you willfully act against the inclinations 
of all. You will bo censured, slighted, and despised by every 
one connected with 1dm. Your alliance will bo a disgrace ; 
your name will never even be mentibned by any of us.” 

These are heavy misfortunes ! ” replied Elizabeth. But 
tlie wife of Mr. Darcy must have such extraordinary sources of 
liappiness necessarily attached to her situation that she could, 
upon the whole, have no cause to repine.^* 

Obstinate, headstrong girl ! I am ashamed of you I Is 
this your gratitude for my attentions to you last spring ? Is 
nothing due to me on that score ? Let us sit down. You are 
to understand. Miss Bennet, that I came here with the deter- 
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imiiked tmblnUoxk of csoarryiiig my purpoBe ; nor will I bo 
diBstmded from it* Z bave nOfc l^en used to submit to any 
person’s whims* I have not been in the habit of brooking 
disappointment*” 

‘‘ 7 hat win make your Iad3r8hip’s situation u ^ pr^ent more 
pitiable ; but it will have no effect on me.” 

I will not be interrupted. Hoar me ir. silence. My 
daug^hter and my nephew are formed for each other. They 
are descended, on the maternal side, from the same noble line ; 
and, on tKe father’s, from respectable, honorable, and ancient, 
though untitled, families. Their fortune on both sides is 
splendid. They are destined for each other by the voice of 
every member of their respective houses; and what is to divide 
them ? — the upstart pretensions of a young woman without 
fanj^ly, connections, or fortune ! Is this to be endured ? But 
it must not, shall not be ! If you were sensible of your own 
good, you would not wish to quit tlie sjdicre in which you liavo 
been brought up.” ^ 

**In marrying your nephew, I should not consider myself 
as quitting that sphere. He is a gentleman ; I am a gentle- 
man’s daughter ; so far we are equal.” 

£« True. You are a gentleman’s daughter. Hut what was 
your mother ? Who are your uncles and aunts ? Ho not 
imagine «n 6 ignorant of their condition.” 

Whatever my connections may be,” said EliTsabeth, if your 
nephew does not object to them, they can l)e nothing to you.” 

‘‘ Tell me, once for all, are you engaged to him ? ” 

Though Elizabeth would not, for the mere purpose of 
obliging I*ady Catherine, have answered this question, she 
could not but say, after a moment’s deliberation : — 

T am not.” 

Lady Cathex'ine seemed pleased. 

“ And will you promise me nevt^r to enter into such an 
engagement ? ” 

^ f will make no promise of the kind.” 

Miss Hennet, I am shocked 54 ;id astonished I I expected 
to find a more reasonable young woman. But do not deceive 
yourself into a belief that I will ever recede. I shall not go 
away till you have given me the assurance I require.” 

**And I certainly never shall give it. I am not to bo 
intimidated into anything so wholly unreasonable. Your 
ladyship wants Mr. Darcy to marry your daughter ; but would 
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jny giving you the wiahed‘*foir promise make tkair at 

all more probable ? Suppodlug him to be atta^Jbied to txke, 
would my ref tising to accept hie baud make him wieh tp hestow 
it on hie csousiu ? Allow me to eay^ ILrady Catheriue, that the 
arguments with which you iiave support^ this extiraordhmry 
application have been as frivolous as the apfdication vras iil« 
judged. You have widely mistaken my character^ if yon think 
I can be* worked on by such persuasions as these. How far 
your nephew might approve of your interference in his affairs 
I cannot tell, but you have certainly no right to oodcern yottr* 
self in mine. I must beg, therefore, to bo importuned no 
further on the subject.^* 

“ Not so hasty, if you please ; I have by no means done. 
To all the objections I have already urged I have still another 
to add. 1 am no stranger to the particulars of your yom^est 
sister’s infamous elopement ; I know it all — that the young 
man’s marrying her was a patched-im business at the expense of 
your father and uncle. And is such a girl to be my nephew’s 
sister ? Is her husband, who is the son of his late father’s 
steward, to be his brother ? Heaven and earth I of what are 
you thinking ? Are tlie shades of Femberley to bo thus pol- 
luted?” 

“ You can now have nothing further to say,” she resentfully 
answered. “ You have insulted me in every possible method. 
I must beg to return to the house.” 

And she rose as she spoke. L#ady Catherine rose also, and 
they turned back. Her ladysliip was highly incensed. 

“ You have no regard, then, for the honor and credit of my 
nephew? Unfeeling, seldsh girl I Do you not consider that a 
connection with you must disgrace him in the eyes pf every- 
body ? ” 

“ Lady Catherine, I have nothing further to say. You know 
my sentiments.” 

You are, then, resolved to have him ? ” 

“I have said no such thing* I am only resolved to act in 
that manner which will, in my own opinion, constitute my happi- 
ness, without reference to you, or to any person so wholly un- 
connected with me.” 

It is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me ; you refuse to 
obey the claims of duty, honor, and gratitude. You are deter- 
mined to ruin him in the opinion of all his friends, and make 
him the contempt of the world.” 
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ti 0 t konoT, noir gn^tode,** replied Elizabeth, 
**hBR aiay poteSlM dbiSm on me in the present instance. No 
pcinoi^le either wooid be violated 1^ my marriage with Mr. 
Darey. AxeA eritib. regard to the resentment of his family, or 
tim hidigiiatlon of the world, if the former were excited by his 
marrying me, it would irot give me one moment’s oonoem ; and 

world in gfeneral would have too much sense to join in the 
eeom.” • * 

** And this is your xmd opinion I This is your final resolve I 
Vmy well 1 I shall now know how to act. Do not imagine. 
Miss Bennet, that your ambition will ever be gratified. I 
came to try you. I hoped to find you reasonable, but depend 
upon it I will carry my point.” 

In this manner Lt^y Catherine talked on till they were at 
thfi door of the carriage, when, turning hastily round, she 
added X •— 

** I take no leave of you. Miss Bennet. I send no compli- 
ments to your mother ; you deserve no such attention. I am 
mcwt seriously displeased.” 

Elizabeth made no answer ; and without attempting to per- 
suade her ladyship to return into the house, walked quietly into 
it herself. She heard the carriage drive away as she proceeded 
upstairs. Her mother impatiently met her at the door of her 
dressing room, to ask why Lady Catherine would not come in 
again and rest herself. 

She did not choose it,” said her daughter ; “ she would 

go.” 

**She is a very fine-looking woman, and her calling here 
was prodigiously civil ; for she only came, I suppose, to tell us 
the CoUinses were well. She is on her road somewhere, I dare 
say ; and so, passing through Meryton, thought she might as 
well call on you. I suppose she had nothing particular to say 
to you, Lizzy ? ” 

^izabeth was forced to give in to a little falsehood hero ; 
for to acknowledge the substance of their conversation was im- 
possible. 
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THE BRIDGE OE SIGHS. 

B» THOUAS BQOXX 

f 

[Thoj^as 1Iooi>, Bnglisb poet, was bom May 2S> lt08, in iJm^on ; eoti of 
booksoltur and uophew of an engraver. A. mBrchktiVB cleric at thirteeiat, the 
engraver^s apprentice at nineteen, his health gave out from the oonfinement 
of each ; he neict became a subeditor of the London for two years ; 

then a professional man of letters, editing TAe Gem iu 18^>, staging the VomiQ 
Annual in 1830, s^tcceeding Hook as editor of the MontAly 1841, and 

starting Mood's Ovm in 1844. He died May B, 184B. An eleven-volume edition 
of his works was issued 1882-1884. His fame rests chiefly on his matchless lines 
“The Song of the Shirt,” “The Bridge of Sighs,” “Pair Ines/^ “A Heathbcd,” 
I Keinomber,” “ Bugene Aram’s Hream,” etc. ; but his humorous pieces, like 
“The Lost Heir,” “Ode to a Child,” eta# the tragi-grotesque ‘‘Miss Kilmaa- 
segg,” and others, swell its volume. 3 

Hrowned 1 drowned 1 ” — Hamlet. 

OiarE more unfortunate. 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Grone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Xiif t her with care ; 

Fashioned so slenderly^ 

Young, and so fair 1 

Xiook at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 

Whilst the wav© constantly 
I>rips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly, 

Xoving, not loathing, — 

Touch her not scornfully; 

Think of her mournfully, 

Gently and humanly ; 
iNot of the stains of her. 

All that remains of her 
!Now is pur© womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutif ul : 

Past all dishonor, 

X^eath has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 
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fox all slips of jbtexs^ 

Osie of Sve’s family 

"Wipe tl3.ose poor lips of h-eaen 
Oosd£i.|^ so clammily. 

Xtoop tip Ixex tresses 
Sscaped from tiUe oomla, 

Kex fair auburn tresses ; 
Wbilst woncierment i^uesses 
"W^lxere was Jier Ixome 

“Wiio was Iter f allier T 
‘W'lio was lior motlier Y 
ad slxe a sister ? 

TX ad slie a brotlier ? 

Or was tliere a dearer ono 
and a nearer ono 
Yet, tbaxi all otbex- V 

^las for tlxe rarity 
Of Obristian cbarity 
XJnder tbe sun I 
O, it was pitiful ! 

D^ear a wbole city full^ 

IXome sbe bad none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 

IFatberly, motberly 
l^'eelinjys bad ebaiij^ed z 
X«ove, by barsb evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even Ood's providence 
Seeming estranged. 

'Wboro the lamps quiver 
So fax in the river, 

"With many a light 

Erom window and casement, 

Exoxn garret«to basement. 

She stood with amaze ment, 
ECouseless by night. 

The bleah wind of March 
IMCade her tremble and shiver ; 
JBut not the dLaxh arch. 

Ox the black flowing river : 
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Mad fmm llfe^ bistoiry^ 

OXad to deaWs my^tezy 
Swift to he Ixurled — 

Any wlierej» anywhere 
Out of the world I 

In she plunged boldly, 

3Sro matter how coldly 
The rough river ran^ — 

Over the brink of it, 

^Picture it — think of it, 
X>issolute man ! 

Xiave in it, drink of it. 

Then, if you c^an 1 

Take her up tenderly, 

I^if t her with care ; 
IPashioned so slenderly, 
IToung, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
StifEen too rigidly, 

Xleoently, — kindly, -~ 
Smooth, and compose them^ 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly ! 

Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring 
East look of despairing 
Eixed on futurity, 

Derishing gloomily. 

Spurred by contumely. 

Cold inhumanity, 
purning insanity. 

Into her rest. — 

Ci’oss her hands humbly. 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast I 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behavior, 

A^d leaving, with meekneee. 
Her sins to ter Savior 1 
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fTnonCAS X«QW P^oooKy Bullish novelist and scholar^ was born October 
18, 1788it ^ Weymouth ; son of a manufacturer. He was a precocious student ; 
wrote several volumes of verse not memorable C1B04>-1812), and experimented in 
drama; was coexecutor of Shelley with Xnrd Byron; 18X5-18JL7 wrote the 
novels ** Headlong Hall,’* ** Melinoourt,** and Nightmare Abbey,*’ and Uio 
poem Bhododaphne.” In 1819 he became examiner at the India House with 
J'ames Mjdl, and was a valuable o£lcial of the Bast India Company for nearly 
forty years. He published ‘’Maid Marian” in 1822, “The Misfortunes of 
Klphin” in 1829, Crotchet Castle ** in 1831. Ilis last novel, “ Gryll Orange,” 
appeared in 1800, He also did some good magazine work. He died «ranuary 
28, 1866.3 

Thjb Sk:hx*h. 

W ' HBK Mr. Sscot entered the breakfast room he found the 
majority of the party assembled, and the little butler very active 
at his station. Several of the ladies shrieked at the sight of the 
sknll ; and Miss Xenorina, starting up in great haste and terror, 
caused the subvergion of a oup of chocolate, which a servant 
was handing to the Reverend Doctor Oaster, into the nape of 
the neck of Sir Patrick O^Prism. Sir Patrick, rising impetu- 
ously, to clap an cxtingni%her^ as he expressed himself, on the 
farthiT^ rushlight of the raSc€tl*s life^ pushed over the chair of 
Marmaduke Milestone, Rsqiiire, who, catching for support at 
the first thing that came in his way, which happened unluckily 
to be the corner of the tablecloth, drew it instantaneously 
with him to the floor, involving plates, cups, and saucers in one 
promiscuous ruin. But as the principal materiel of the bieak- 
fast apparatus was on the little butler’s side table, the confusion 
occasioned by this accident was happily greater than the dam- 
age. Miss Tenorina was so agitated that she was obliged to 
retire z Miss Oraziosa accompanied her through pure sisterly 
affection and sympathy, not without a lingering look at Sir 
Patrick, who likewise retired to change his coat, but was very 
expeditious in returning to resuSne his attack on the cold par- 
tridge. The broken cups were cleared away, the cloth relaid, 
and the array of the table restored with wonderful celerity. 

Mr. Rscot was a little surprised at the scene of confusion 
which signalized his entrance ; but, perfectly unconscious that 
it originated with the skull of Cadwallader, he advanced to seat 
himself at the table by the side of the beautiful Cephalis, first 
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placing tlie skull in a comer, out of the reach of Mr. Cranium, 
who sat eying^ ifc with lively curiosity, and after several efforts 
to restrain his Impatience, exclaimed, “ You seem to have found 
a rarity.” 

“A rarity indeed,” said Mr. Esoot, cracking an egg as he 
spoke ; ** np less than the genuine and indubitable skull of 
Cad wallader. ” 

“ Xlie skull of Cadwallader I ” vociferated Mr. Cranium ; 
“O treasure of treasures I ” 

Mr. Escot then detailed by what means he had become ][>os- 
sessed of it, which gave birth to various remarks from the 
other individuals of the party : after which, rising from table, 
and taking the skull again in his hand, 

“ This skull,” said he, “ is the skull of a hero, ttoKm 
fccL'rcL'reOi/etay'Tot:^ and sufficiently demonstrates a point, concern- 
ing which I never myself entertained a doubt, that the huinan 
race is undeigoing a gradual process of diminution in length, 
bi'eadlh, and thickness. Observe this skull. Even the skull 
of our reverend friend, whicli is the largest and thickest in the 
eoinpjiny, is not more than half its size. Tbo frame this skull 
T^elonged to could scarcely have been less than nine feet high. 
Such is the lamentable progress of degeneracy and decay. In 
the course of ages, a boot of the present generation would form 
an ample chateau for a largo family of our remote posterity. 
The mind, too, participates in the contraction of the body. 
I’oets and philosophers of all ages and nations have lamented 
this too visible process of physical and moral deterioration. 

‘ The sons of little men,^ says Ossian. ‘ GToi wu ^po*roC 
says Homer : ‘ such men as live in these degenerate days-* ‘All 
things,* says Virgil, ‘have a retrocessive tendency, and grow 
worse and worse by the inevitable doom of fate.* ‘ We live in 
the ninth age,’ says Juvenal, ‘an age worse than the age of 
iron ; nature lias no me'^al sufficiently pernicious to give a 
denomination to its wickedness.* ‘ Our fathers,* says Horace, 
* worse than our grandfathers, have given birth to us, their 
more vicious progeny, who, in our turn, shall become the par- 
ents of a still viler generation.* You all know the fable of the 
buried Tict, who bit off the end of a pickax, with which sacri- 
legious hands were breaking open his grave, and called out with 
a voice like subterranean thunder, JT perceive the dLegeneraep qf 
your race by the smallness of your little finger I videlicet, the 
pickax. Tills, to be sui'C, is a ffetion ; but it shows the prevfifc- 
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lent opinion, the feeling, the conviction, of absolnto, universal, 
irremediable deterioration.’^ 

I should be sorry,” said Mr. Poster, that such an opinion 
should become universal, independently of my conviction of its 
fallacy. Its. general admission would tend, in a great measure, 
to pi'oduee the very evils it appears to lament. What could be 
its effect, but to check the ardor of investig^ation, to extinguish 
the ^eal of philanthropy^, to freeze the current of enterprising 
hope, to bury in the torpor of skepticism and in the stagnation 
of despair every better faculty of the human mind, which will 
necessarily become retrograde in ceasing to be progressive ? ” 

“ I am inclined to think, on the contrary,” said Mr, liscot, 
“that the deterioration of man is accelerated by his blindness 
- — in many respects willful blindness — - to the truth of the fact 
itself, and to the causes which produce it ; that there is no 
hope whatever of ameliorating his condition but in a total and 
radical change of the whole scheme of human life, and that 
the advocates of his iudefiiiito perfectibility are in reality the 
greatest enemies to the practical possibility of their own system, 
by so strenuously laboring to impress on his attention that ho 
is going on in a good way, wliile he is ideally in a deplorably 
bad one,” 

admit,” said Mr. Foster, “there arc many things that 
may, ard therefore will, be changed for the better.” 

** Not on the j^resent system,” said Mr. Escot, “ in which 
every change is for the worse.” 

In matters of taste I arn sure it is,” said Mr. Oall ; “there 
is, in fact, no such thing as good taste left in the world.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Oall 1 ” said Miss Philomela Poppyseed, “ 1 

thought my novel ” 

“My paintings,” said Sir Patrick O’Prism 

*‘My ode,” said Mr. MacLaurel 

“My ballad,” said Mr. Nightshade 

“My plan for Lord Littlebrain’s park,” said Marmaduke 

Milestone, Esquire 

“ My essay,” said Mr. Treacle 

“My sonata,” said Mr. Chromatic—— 

“ My claret,” said Squire Headlong 

“ My lectures,” said Mr. Craniqm 

“Vanity of vanities,” said the Reverend Hector Oaster, 
turning down an empty egg-shell ; ** all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” 
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The chorus whicH celebrated the antiquity of her lineage^ 
had been ringing^ -all nig^ht in the ears of Miss Hrindle-meur 
Qrimalkin Phoebe Tabitha Ap-Headlon^, when, taking the 
squire aside, while the visitors were sipping^ their tea and 
coffee, “ Nephew Harry,” said she, I have been noting your 
behavior, duringf the several sta^s of the ball and supper; 
and, thoug-h I cannot tax you with any want of gpsUantry, for 
you are a very gallant young man. Nephew Harry, vary gallant 
— I wish I could say as much for every one padded she, 
throwing a spiteful look towards a distant comer, where Mr. 
Jcnkison was sitting with great nonchalance, and at the moment 
dipping a rusk in a cup of chocolate) ; but I lament to per- 
ceive that you were at least as pleased with your lakes of ixulk 
puncli, and your bottles of Champagne and Burgun<ly, as with 
any of your delightful jj^rtners. Now, though I can readily 
excuse this degree of incombustibility in the descendant of a 
family so remarkable in all ages for personal beauty as ours» 
yet I lament it exceedingly, when I consider that, in conjunc- 
tion with your present predilection for the easy life of a bache- 
lor, it may possibly prove the means of causing our ancient 
genealogical tree, which has its roots, if 1 may so speak in the 
foundations of the world, to terminate suddenly in a point s 
unless you feel yourself moved by my exhortations to follow 
the example of all your ancestors, by choosing yourself a fitting 
and suitable Helpmate to immortalize the pedigree of Headlong 
Ap-Rhaiade r. ’ * 

“ Sgad I ” said Squire Headlong, ** that is very true ; I’ll 
marry directly- A good opportunity to fix on some one, now 
they are all here ; and I’ll pop the question without further 
ceremony-” t 

« What think you,” said the old lady, ** of Miss Nanny 
01en-I>u, the lineal descendant of Llewelyn Ap-Yorwerth 

“ She won’t do,*’ said Squire Headlong. 

“ TVhat say you, then,” said the lady, “to Miss W'ilUams, 
of Pontyglasrhydyrallt, the descendant of the ancient family 
of ?” 

“I don’t like her,” said Squire Headlong; *^and as to her 
ancient famil]^, that is a matter of no consequence. I have 
antiquity enough for two. They are all modems, people of 
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yesterday, in ocnapariscHa with las. What signify six or seven 
centuries, whicsh are the most they can make up ? 

«Why, to be said the aunt, that view of the 

question^ it is mo coaasequenee. What think you, then, of Miss 
Owen, of JKdd^y-Oyg&aMi ? She will have six thousand a 
year.” 

I would mot have her,” said Squire Headlong, ** if she had 
hfty. FH thiuk of somebody presently- I should like to bo 
luamed on the same day with Caprioletta-’* 

Goprioletta I said Miss Brindle-mew ; without my being* 
oUnsulted.” 

Consulted ! ” said the squire: was commissioned to 

tell you, but somehow or other X let it slip. However, she is 
going to be married to my friend Mr- Foster, the philosopher.” 

^^Ohl” said the maiden aunt, ^^that a daughter of our 
ancient family .should marry a philosopher I It is enough to 
make the bones of all the Ap-Bhaiaders turn in their graves 1 ” 
** I happen to be more enlightened^” said Squire Headlong, 
than any of my ancestors were. Besides, it is Caprioletta's 
affair, not mine. I tell you, the matter is settled, fixed, deter- 
mined ; and so am I, to be married on the same day. I don^t 
know, now I think of it, whom I can choose better than one of 
the daughters of my friend Chromatic.'^ 

** A iSaxon I ” said the aunt, turning up her nose, and was com- 
mencing a vehement remonstrance ; but the squire, exclaiming 
Music has charms I ” flew over to Mr. Chromatic, and, with a 
hearty slap on the shoulder, asked him ♦^how he should like 
him for a son-in-law ? ” Mr* Chromatic, rubbing his shoulder, 
and highly delighted with the proposal, answered, ‘‘Very much 
indeed i but, proceeding to ascertain which of his daughters 
had captivated the squire, the squire demurred, and was unable 
to satisfy his curiosity. “ I hope,” said Mr. Chromatic, “ it 
may be Tenorina ; for I imagine Oraziosa has conceived a pen- 
^ chant for Sir Patrick O’Prism.” — “Tenorina, exactly,” said 
Squire Headlong ; and became so impatient to bring the matter 
to a conclusion, that Mr. Chromalicv undertook to communicate 
with his daughter immediately. The young lady proved to be 
as ready as the squire, and the preliminaries were arranged in* 
a little more than five minutes. 

Mr. Chromatic’s words, that he imagined his daughter 
Oraziosa had conceived a penchant for Sir Patrick O ’Prism, 
were not lost ou the squire, who at ouce determined to ^have as 
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xoany companions in the scrape as possible, and who, as soon as 
ho coxUd tear himself from Mrs. Headlong elect, took three 
flying bounds across the room to the baronet, and said, ** So, 
Sir Patrick, I find you and I are going to be married ? 

‘‘ Are we ? ” said Sir Patrick ; then sure won’t I wish 
you joy, and myself too? for this is the first I have hoard of 
it.’’ 

“'W'ellf” said Squire Headlong, ‘‘I have made up my nxind 
to it, and you must Jiot disapiioint me.” 

To be sure I won’t, if I can help it,” said Sir Patrick ; 
“and I am very much obliged to you for taking so much 
trouble oif my hands. And pray, now, who is it that 1 am to 
be metamorphosing into Lady O’ Prism ? ” 

“ Miss G-raziosa Chromatic,” said the squire. 

“ Och violet and vermilion I ” said Sir Patrick ; though T 
never thought of it before, I dare say she will suit me as well 
as another : but tlien you must x^^^s^^^'de the ould Orpheus to 
di^aw out a few notes of rather a more magical description than 
those he is so fond of scraping on his crazy violin. ” 

*‘To be sure he shall,” said the squire; and, immediately 
returning to Mr. Chromatic, concluded the negotiation for Sir 
Patrick as expeditiously as he had done for himself. 

The squire next addressed himself to Mr. Escot : “ Hei'O are 
three couple of us going to throw off together, with the^ Rever- 
end Doctor Caster for whij>per-in : now, I think you cannot do 
better than make the fourth with Miss Cephalis ; and then, as 
my father-in-law that is to bo would say, we shall compose a 
very harmonious octave.” 

Indeed,” said Mr. Escot, “ nothing would be more agreea- 
ble to both of us than such an arrangement : but the old gen- 
tleman, since I first knew him, has changed, like the rest of the 
. world, very lamentably for the worse : now, we wish to bring 
liim to reason, if possible, though we mean to dispense with his 
consent, if he should prove much longer refractory.” 

“ I’ll settle him,” said Squire Headlong, and immediately 
posted up to Mr. Ci’aiiium, informing him that four marriages 
were about to take place by way of a merry winding up of the 
"Christmas festivities - 

“ Indeed 1 ” said Mr. Cranium ; “ and who are the parties ? ” 

“In the first place,” said the squire, “my sister and Mr. 
Foster : in the second. Miss Gra^siosa Clu-omatic and Sir Patrick 
O’Prism ; in the third. Miss Tenorina Chromatic and your 
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humble eervant t and hx the f otirtb, to which* by the bye, your 
consent is wanted — — *• 

Oho I said Mr- Cranium. 

^ Your daughter,” said Squire Headlong. 

And Mr. Panscope ? ” said Mr. Cranium. 

** And Mr. Escot,’* said Squire Headlong. What would 
you have better? He has ten thousand virtues.” 

** So has Mr. Panscope,” said Mr. Cranium; “lie has ten 
thousand a year.” 

“ Virtues ? ” said Squire Headlong. 

“ Pounds,’* said Mr. Cranium. 

“ I have set my mind on Mr. Escot,” said the squire. 

“ I am much obliged to you,” said Mr. Cranium, “ for de- 
throning me from my paternal authority.” 

“ Who fished you out of the water ? ” said Squire Headlong. 

** "What is that to the purpose-? ” said Mr. Cranium. “ Tlie 
whole process of the action was mechanical and necessary. 
The application of the poker necessitated the ignition of the 
powder : the ignition neo€>Bsitated the explosipn : the explosion 
necessitated my sudden fright, wliich necessitated my sudden 
jump, which, from a necessity equally powerful, was in a curvi- 
linear ascent: the descent, being in a corresponding curve, an<l 
commencing at a point perpendicular to the extreme line of 
the edge of the tower^ I was, by the necossity of gx'avitation, 
attracted, first, through the ivy, and secondly through the hazel, 
and thirdly through the asli, into tlio water beneath. The 
motive or impulse thus adlxibited in the person of a drowning 
man, was as powerful on his material comi>ages as the force of 
gravitation on mine ; and he could no more help jumjiing into 
tlie water than I could help falling into it.” 

“All perfectly true,*'* said Squire Headlong; “ and, on ilio 
same principle, you make no distinction between the man who 
knocks you down and him who picks you up.” 

“J[ make this distinction,” said Mr. Cranium, “ that I avoid 
the former as a machine containing a peculiar catahallitive qual- 
ity, which I have found to be not consentaneous to my mode of 
pleasurable existence ; b*ut I attach no moral merit or demerit 
to either of them, as these terms are usually emijloyed, seeing 
that they are equally creatures of necessity, and. must act as 
they do from the nature of their organization. I no more blame 
or praise a man for what is called vice or virtue, than T tax a 
tuft of hemlock with malevolence, or discover great philan- 
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thropy in a field of potatoes» seeing^ that the men at&d tho ;|Aants 
cure eqtially incapacitated, by their orig^inal interned organiMtion, 
and the combinations and modifications of e^tternal Cireum^ 
stances, from being anything but lirhat they are. Qwd viijtMJi 
fateare fieeesBe 

“Yet you destroy the hemlock,^* said Squire Headlong, “and 
cultivate the potato ; that is my way, at least.” 

“ I do,'* said Mr. Cranium ; because I know that the fari- 
naceous qualities of the potato will tend to preserve the great 
requisites of unity and coalescence in the Various constituent 
portions of my animal republic ; and that the heidolook, if 
gathered by mistake for parsley, chopped up small with butter, 
and eaten with a boiled chicken, would necessitate a great 
derangement, and perhaps a total decomposition, of my cor- 
poreal mechanism.” 

“Very well,” said the squire ; “ then you are necessitated to 
like Mr. !Escot better than Mr. Panscope ? 

“ That is a non se^uitur,** said Mr. Cranium. 

“ Then this is^a sequttur^^^ said the squire : Your daughter 
and Mr. Elsoot are necessitated to love one another ; and, unless 
you feel necessitated to adhibit your consent, they will feel 
necessitated to dispense with it ; since it does appear to moral 
and political economists to be essehtially inherent in the eternal 
fitness of things.** 

Mr, Cranium fell into a profound reverie : emerging from 
which, he said, looking Squire Headlong full in the face, “ Ho 
you think Mr. Esoot would give me that skull ? ** 

“ Skull ! ’* said Squire Headlong. 

Yes,** said Mr. Cranium, *^the skull of Cad wall ader.*^ 

, “ To bo sure he will,** said the squire. 

“ Ascertain the point,** said Mr. Cranium. 

“ How can you doubt it ? ’* said the squire. 

“ I simply know,’* said Mr. Crshiium, “ that if it were once 
in my possession, I would not part with it for any acquisition 
on earth, much less for a wife. I have had one : and, as mar- 
riage has been compared to a" pill, I can very safely assert that 
one is a dose / and my reason for thinking that he will not pairt 
with it is, that its extraordinary magnitude tends to support his 
system, as much as its very marked protuberances tend to sup- 
port mine ; and you know his own system is of all things the 
dearest to every man of liberal thinking and a philosophical 
tendency.” 
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The ov^ar ^ Mr- Eaoot, I told you,*’ said he, 

I would aotite Mm s but thei^o is a veiry hard ooudition at- 
tached to his oompiliauoe/’ 

submit to it,” said Mr* £soot, ** be it what it may.” 

Nothings less^’^ said Squire Headlong^, than the absolute 
aud uuoouditioual surreuder of the skull of Cadwallader.** 

** I r&oi^n it,^* said Mr. Kscot* 

** The skull is yours*’’ said the squire, skipping o\ ei’ to Mr. 
Cranium* 

*^I am perfectly satisfied, ” said Mr. Cranium. 

^ The lady is yours,” said the squire, skipping back to Mr. 
Sscot. 

“ I am the happiest man alive,” said Mr. Sscot. . 

“ Come,” said the squire, then there is an amelioration in 
the state of the sensitive man.” 

** A- slight oscillation of good in the instance of a solitary 
individual,” answered Mr. Kscot, ‘‘by no means affects the 
solidity of my opinions concerning the general deterioration of 
the oiviliz^ed world ; which when I can be induced to contem- 
plate with feelings of satisfaction, 1 doubt not but that I may 
be persuaded to he in love with tortures^ and to think charitably of 
the rack.*^ [Jeremy Taylor. J 

Saying these words, he flew off as nimbly as Squire Head- 
long hiraself, to impart the happy intelligence to his beautiful 
Cephalic • 

Mr. Cranium now walked up to Mr. Pansoope, to condole 
with iiim on the disappointment of their mutual hopes. Mr. 
Panscope begged him not to distress himself on the subject, 
observing, that the monotonous system of female education 
brought every individual of the sex to so remarkable an aj)- 
proximation of similarity, that no wise man would suffer him- 
self to be annoyed by a loss so easily repaired ; and tliat there 
was much trutM though not much elegance, in a I'emark which 
he hud heard made on a similar occasion by a post captain of 
his acquaintance, “that there never was a fish taken out of the 
sea, but left another as good behind.” 

Mr. Cranium replied that no two individuals having all the 
organs of the skull similarly developed, the universal resem- 
blance of which Mr. Panscope had spoken could not possibly 
exist. Mr. Panscope rejoined ; and a long discussion ensued, 
concerning the comparative influence of natural organization 
and artificial education, in which the beautiful Cephalic was 
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totally lost siglit of, and which endsdU ^ most oontrovemiea < 
by each party continuing firm in his own opinion, and profs 
ing bis profound astonishment at the blindness and prejudh 
oi the other. ♦ 

In the mean while, a great confusion had arisen at the out 
doors, the departure of the ball visitors being impeded by 
circumstance which the experience of ages had discovered 3 
means to obviate- The grooms, coachmeSft and postilions we 
all drunk. It was proposed that the gentlemen should officia 
in their places : but the gentlemen were almost all in the san 
comlition. This was a fearful dilemma r but a very diligei 
investigation brought to light a few servants and a few geutl 
men not above half-sea8->over; and by an equitable distributic 
of these rarities, the greater part of the guests were enabled 1 
set forward, with very nearly an even chance of not havin 
their necks broken before they reached home. 


THE CATARACT OF LrODORE- 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

['Robisrt Soctthby, Engllsli man of letters, was bom in Bristol, August IS 
1774, lie was a precocious bookworm, but at crosS“puJT>oses with all hVs schools 
which ended at lialliol, Oxford. After toying with a coiiimuiiistio scheme callo< 
** Pantisocracy,” traveling somewhat, and making essays in the “ learned profes 
sions,” ho settled down to the life c»f a literary jnoducer iu all forms, in a per 
manont homo at Greta Hall, where Coleridge’s family camo to live with him. II< 
was mode poet laureate iu 1813, and died March 21, 1H^3. TIis poems fill tci 
volumes and liis prose works some forty, few of them i-cmembered now, thougli 
his name is part of familiar literary liistory. Of his prose, the “ I^ives ” of Nel- 
son, Cowpor, and Wesley are best ; of his poems, a few short ones — “ The Bat 
tie of Blenheim,” “The Cataract of Hodore,” “ You are Old, Father William,” 
eto- — are stock pieces, while “Thalaba,” “ Tlie Curse of Kohama,” and The 
Vision of Judgment ” aro familiar names from the burlesques tbeiy inoited.]! 

How does the water come down at ll#odoro ? 

My little boy asked xae thus, once on a time. 

Moreover, he tasked me to tell him in rhyme ; 

Anon at the word there first came one daughter. 

And then came another to second and third 

The request of their brother, and hear how the water 
Comes down at Xiodore, with its rush and its roar. 

As many a time they had seen it before. 

So I told them in rhyme, for of rhymes I had store. 
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And ^twas in my vocAtaozi that thna I ahould sing, 
Becaxiae I was lawrsate to them and the King: 

liVom its sources which well 
In the tam on the fell, 

From its fountain in the mountain. 

Its rills and its gills. 

Through moss and through brake. 

It rims and it creeps, 

For a while, till it sleeps. 

In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing. 

Awakening and starting. 

It runs through the reeds. 

And away it proceeds. 

Through meadow and glade. 

In sun and in shade, 

And through the wood shelter. 

Among crags and its flux'ry. 

Helter-skelter — hurry-skurry. 

How does the water cojme down at I^odore ? 
Here it comes sparkling. 

And there it lies darkling; 

Here smoking and frothing. 

Its tumult and wrath in. 

It hastens along, conflicting, and strong, 

N'ow striking and raging. 

As if a war waging. 

Its caverns and rocks among. 

Hising and leaping. 

Sinking and creeping. 

Swelling and flinging. 

Showering and springing. 

Eddying and whisking. 

Spouting and frisking. 

Twining and twistiug. 

Around and around. 

Collecting, disjecting. 

With endless rebound; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in ; 

Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 
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Ajj^d darting and parting, * 

And threading and Bpte^ing, 
And whizzing and hissing. 

And dripping and skipping, 

And whitening and hrightening. 
And quivering and shivering. 
And hitting and splitting. 

And shining and twining. 

And x'attling and battling. 

And shaking and quaking. 

And pouring und roaring. 

And waving and raving. 

And tossing and crossing. 

And flowing and growing. 

And running and stunning, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering. 
And diuiiing and spinning. 

And foaming and roaming. 

And droi>ping and ho|>ping, 

And working and jeiking. 

And heaving and cleaving. 

And thundering and floundering; 


And falling and crawling and sprawling. 

And driving and riving and striving. 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling;. 

And sounding and bounding and rounding. 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

X>ividing and gliding and sliding. 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 

And clattering and battering and shattering; 

And gleaming and steaming and streaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Itetreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
K-ecoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling. 

And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, — ^ 
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mfefvm mA met am %ilcmduig, 
44$ life «meifei feu^ liX wititL a sna^li-^ epmax^ 
And fe^ WnjrilttM «Mfettc omam 4o'«m eA I^odore. 




I I 

A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 

Bt rffTART.Tgft USlMB. 

C OfLARi^s XiAMB : Ajd X^nglish essayist ; bom in Xiondony February 10, 1776 ; 
d$6d at Fdmontork, l>ecembery 1834. He was a fellow-pupil with Colendge at the 
school of Christas Hospital ; in 1789 obtained a clerkship in the South Sea House , 
from 1792 to 1826 was an accountant m the Fast India Company, then retiring 
on a pension. His Tales from Shakespeare^^ and “ Poetry for Children,” 
’^ffith his sister Mary X^amb, are permanently popular , but his fame rests on a 
series of essays contributed to the Z/ondon Magazine, appearing in collected 
form as the ^Fssays of Flia'* (1823) and l>ast Fssays of Flia^* (1833), and 
on his delightful letters.) 

Makkinh, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend M. 
was •obliging' enough to read and explain to me, for the first 
seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it 
from the living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this 
day. Tliis period is not obscurely hinted at by their great 
Confucius in the second chapter of his Mundane Mutations,’^ 
where he designates a kind of golden age by the term Cho- 
fang, literally the Cooks’ Holiday. The manuscript goes on 
to say that the art of roasting, or rather broiling ([which I 
take to be the elder brother)^ was accidentally discovered in 
the manner following : The swineherd, Ho-ti, having gone out 
into the woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect mast 
for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest son, I3o-bo, 
a great lubberly boy, who, being fond of playing with fire, as 
younkers of his age oornmonly are, let some sparks escape into 
a bundle of straw, which kindling quickly spread the conflagra- 
tion over every part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced 
to ashes. Together with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian 
makedjhift of a building you may think it), what was of much 
more importanoe, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less 
than nine in number, perished. China pigs have bc^en esteemed 
a luxury all over the East, from the remotest periods that we 
read ot. lio-bo was lu the utmost consternatitm, as you may 
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n^ mc^ iMwdi for t]bo maAm^ of ^be t€^6|B0ii.l^ 'ifrbicb hm 
i 0 £tmr and be could easily build tip a^ain witb a £ew dry 
braucbee, \ad dbt© labor of an tour or two» at any ti;me» a# ^or 
tbe loss of the pigs* While he waa thinking what he should 
say to his father, and wringing his hands over the sinoking 
remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odor assailed 
his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before experienoed- 
What could it ^proceed from ? not from the burnt cottage? he 
had smelt that smell before ; indeed, this was by no means the 
first accident of the kind which had occurred through the neg- 
ligence of this unlucky young firebrand. Much less did it 
resemble that of any known herb, weed, or flower. A pre- 
monitory moistening at the same time overflowed his nether 
lip. He knew not what to think. He next stooped down to 
feel the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his 
fingers, and to cool them lie applied them in his booby fashion 
to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the scorched skin had 
come away with his fingers, and for the first time in his life (in 
the world’s life, indeed, for before him no man had known it) 
he tasted — crackling ! Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. 
It did not burn him so much now, still he licked his fingers 
from a sort of habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
understanding, that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig 
that tasted so delicious ; and surrendering himself up to the 
newborn pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the 
scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was cramming it down 
his throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the 
smoking rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and finding 
how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the young rogue’s 
shoulders, as thick as hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any 
more thah if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure which 
he experienced in his lower regions had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences h© migj^it feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not beat him 
from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, bebom- 
ing a little more sensible of his situation, something like the 
following dialogue ensued : — 

You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? 
Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses 
with your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you I but you must 
be eating fire, and I know not what — what have you got there, 
1 say ? ’• 
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shonld eat buirdi 

Ma^hOt whose aoeht waa wonderfully sharpened since mom- 
ing^t soon rafeed out another pig* and faixly rending it asunder, 
thrust the lesser half by main force into the fists of^ Ho-ti, still 
shouting out, ** JE^t, eat, eat the bdtnt pig* father, only taste 
— O Xiord t ** — with such like barbarous ejaculations, cram- 
ming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the abomi- 
nable thing, wavering whether ho should not put his son to 
death for an unnatural young monster, when the 'crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done his son’s, and applying 
the same remedy to them, he in his turn tasted some of its 
flavor, which, make what sour mouths ho would for a pretense, 
proved not altogether displeasing to him. In conclusion (for 
the manuscript here is a little tedious) both father and sou 
fairly sat down to the mess and never left off till they had dis- 
patched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for 
the neighbors would certainly iiave stoned them for a couple 
of abominable wretches, who could think of improving upon 
the good meat which Ood had sent them. Nevertheless strange 
stories got about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was 
burnt down now more frequently than ever. Nothing but 
fires from this time forward. Somo would break out in 
broad day, others in the nighttime- As often as the sow 
farrowed, so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze, and 
Ho-ti himself, which was the more remarkable, instead of 
chastising his son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him 
than ever. At length they were watched, the terrible mys- 
tery discovered, and father and son summoned lo take their 
trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town- Evidence 
was given, the obnoxious food itself produced in court, and 
verdict about to bo pronounced, when the foreman of the jury 
begged that some of the burnt pig* of which the culprits stood 
accused, might be handed into the box. He handled it and 
they all handled it, and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and 
his father had done before them, and nature prompting to each 
of them the same remedy, against the face of all the facts and 
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priBB of tim *v^|ioXe eourfc, towosfolky B^imoLgen^ tBpo^tMrs^ atid 
all present^ n^tiioat leavixig' tine boot, axiy man^r Bt opm- 
sultation whatever, they brought in a eimuitaueous verdhst of 
Not Ouilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow^ winked at ihe maui- 
fest iniquity of the decision, and when the court was dismissed, 
went privily and bought up all the pigs that could be had for 
love or money* In a feW^days his lordship^s town house was 
observed to be on fire. The thing took wing and now ihere 
was nothing to be seen but fires in every direction. E^ael and 
pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. The insurance 
ofiices one and all shut up shop. People built slighter and 
slighter every day, until it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost to the world* Thus 
this custom of firing houses continued, till in process of time, 
says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our l^^ke, who made 
a discovery that the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other 
animal, might be cooked (dumt^ as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string 
or spit came in a century or two later, I forget in whose dy- 
nasty. By such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do 
the most useful, and seemingly the most obvious, art^ make 
their way among mankind. 

"Without placing too implicit faith in the account above 
given, it must be agreed that if a worthy pretext for so danger- 
ous an experiment as setting hotises on fire (especially in these 
days) could bo assigned in favor of any culinary object, that 
pretext and excuse might be found in roast rio. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundua edibiZis^ I will 
maintain it to be the most delicate — princepa oba^nzorum, 

I speak not of your grown porkers — things between pig 
and pork — those hobbledehoys — but a young and tender 
suckling — under a moon old — guiltless as yet of the sty, with 
no original speck of the a/mor immunditicB^ the hereditary failing 
of the first parent, yet manifest — his voice as yet not broken, 
but something between a childish treble and a grumble the 
mild forerunner or prceludium of a grunt. 

Se must he roaated* I am not ignorant that our anoestors 
ate them seethed, or boiled 5 but what a sacrifice of the ext^or 
tegument I 
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cria]^^ 1S|pall^i!WW^fe^ not ovei^^oasted, ^ackUngy as it is 

weU TOi^r tooth are invited to their share of the 

plesA^ureat this tatsm^^net in overooming the coy, brittle resist- 
ance, Witili the adhesive oleaj^inous. O cal! it not fat 1 but an 
f aweetneas ^rovring up to it — the tender blossoming 
0f fat^^fat cropped in the bud —taken in the shoot, in the hrst 
hitiocenoe, the cream and quintessence of the child pi^’s yet 
pure food, the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna, or, 
rather fat and lean (if it must be so> so blended and running 
into each other, that both together make but one ambrosian 
result or common substance- 

Behold while he is “ doing ’’ — it seemeth rather a re- 
freshing warmth than a scorching heat, that he is so passive 
to. How equably he twirleth round the string ! Now he is 
just done. To see the extreme sensibility of that tender age ! 
he hath wept out his pretty eyes — radiant jellies — shooting 
stars. 

See him in the dish his second cradle, how meek he lieth I 
wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness 
and indocility which too often accompany maturer swinehood ^ 
Ten to one he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obsti- 
nate, disagreeable animal, wallowing in all manner of filthy con- 
versation ; from these sins he is happily snatched away — 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade^, 

[Death came with timely care — 

his memory is odoriferous — no clown curseth, while his stomach* 
half re jecteth, the rank bacon — no coal heaver bolteth him in 
reeking sausages — he hath a fair sepulcher in the grateful 
stomach of the judicious epicure, and for such a tomb might 
be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors. Pineapple is great. She is indeed 
almost too transcendent ; a delight, if not sinful, yet so like to 
sinning, that really a tender-oonscienced person would do well 
to pause t too ravishing for mortal taste, she woundeth and 
excoriateth the lips that approach her ; like lovers* kisses, she 
bitath 5 she is a pleasure bordering on pain from the fierceness 
and insanity of her relish, but she stoppeth at the palate ; she 
meddleth not with the appetite, and the coarsest hunger might 
barter her consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig, let me speak his praise, is no less provocative of the 
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appetite than he ie satisfactory to the criticalness iy£ the cen*- 
sorious palate. The strong* man may batten on him^ and the 
weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a bundle of virtues 
and vices, inoxplicfc.bly intertwisted, and not to be unraveled 
without hazard, he is good throughout. No part of him is 
better or worse than another. He helpeth, as far as his little 
means extend, all around* He is the least envious of banquets* 
He is all neighbors’ faxo. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart a 
share of the good things of this life which fall to their lot (few 
as mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great 
an interest in my friend’s pleasures, his i-elishes, and proper 
satisfactions, as in mine own. “ Presents,” I often say, “ en- 
dear Absents.” Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn-door 
chickens (those “ tame villatic fowl capons, x>lovers, brawn, 
barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive them. I love 
to taste them, as it wei'e, upon the tongue of my friend. But a 
stop must be jmt somewhere. One would not, like Xear, ‘^give 
every tiling.” I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an 
ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavors to extradomiciliate, 
or send out of the house slightingly (under pretext of friend- 
ship, or I know not what) a blessing so particularly adapted, 
predestined, I may say, to my individual palate* It argues an 
i 1 1 sensibility . 

1 remember a touch of conscience in this» kind at school. 
My good old aunt, who never parted from me at the end of a 
''^holiday without stuffing a sweetmeat, or some nice thing, into 
my pocket, had dismissed me one evening with a smoking plum 
cake, fresh from the oven. In my way to school (it was over 
Uondon Bridge) a gray-headed old beggar saluted me (I have 
no doubt, at this time of tlie day, that he was a counterfeit). 1 
had no j>enco to console liim with, and in the vanity of self- 
denial, and the very coxcombiy of charity, schoolboy like, I 
made him a pi*esent of — tlic whole cake I I walked on a little, 
buoyed up, as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing 
of self-satisfaction ; but, before I had got to the end of the 
bridge, my bolter feelings returned, and I burst into tears, 
thinking how ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, to go 
and give her good gift away to a stranger that I had never 
seen before, and who might be a bad man for aught I knew ; 
and then I thought of the pleasure my aunt would be taking in 
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thinking that I myaelf^ and not another— ^ would eat her nice 
cake, and what should I say to her the next time 1 saw her ; 
how naughty I was to part with her pretty present I and the 
odor of that spicy cake came back upon my recollection, and the 
pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in %eeing her make it, 
and her Joy when she sent it to the oven, and how disappointed 
she would feel that I had never had a bit of it in my mouth at 
l€U8t ; and I blamed my impertinent spirit of almsgiving and 
out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness ; and above all I wished 
never to see the face again of that insidious, good-for-nothing, 
old gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these 
tender victims. We read of pigs whipped to death with some- 
thing of a sh4»ck, as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The 
age of discipline is gone by, or it would be curious to inquire 
(in a philosophical light merely) what effect this process might 
have toward intenerating and dulcifying a substance naturally 
so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like 
refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, while we con- 
demn the inhumanity, how we censure the wisdom of the prac- 
tice. It might impart a gusto. 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young 
students when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with much 
learning and pleasantry on both sides, Whether, supposing 
that the flavor of a pig who obtained his death by whipping 
(^per fiagellationem extremamy superadded a pleasure upon the 
palate of a man more intense than any possible suffering we * 
can conceive in the animal, is man justified in using that 
method of putting the animal to death ? ” I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread 
crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, and a dash of mild 
sage. But banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole 
onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, steep 
them in shalots, stuff them out with plantations of the rank and 
guilty garlic ; you cannot poison them, or make them stronger 
than they are — but consider, he is a weakling — a flower. 
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Mb. Wax^tbb preferred Hazlitt to Lfamt^ rackcm^ 

ing^ the former much the greater writer* The pi-eferenees of 
such a mau as Bagehot are not to be lightly disxegardecL least 
of all when their sincerity is vouched for, as in the present 
case, by half a hundred quotations from the favored author. 
Certainly no writer repays a literary man’s devotion better 
than Hazlitt, of whoso twenty seldom-read volumes hardly a 
page but glitters with quotable inatter, — the true ore, to bo had 
for the cost of cartage. You may live like a gqptleman for a 
twelvemonth on Hazlitt’s ideas. Opinions, no doubt, differ as 
to how many quotations a writer is entitled to, but, for my part, 
1 like to see an author leapfrog into his subject over the back 
of a brother. ^ 

I do not remember whether Bagehot has anywhere given his 
reasons for his preference — the open avowal whereof drove 
Crabb Robinson well-nigh distracted; and it is always rash to 
hnd reasons for a faith you do not share ; but probably they par- 
took of the nature of a complaint that Elia’s treatment of men 
and things (meaning by things, books^ is often £an|;astical, 
nnreal, even a shade insincere ; whilst Hazlitt always at least 
aims at the center, whether he hits it or not. Lamb dances 
round a subject; Hazlitt grapples with it. So far as Hazlitt 
is concerned, doubtless this is so; his literary method seems to 
realize the agreeable aspiration of Mr. Browning’s Italian in 
England ” : — 

I would, grasp Metternich until 
I felt his wet red throat distill 
In blood thro’ thes^e two hands. 

Hazlitt is always grasping some Mettemich. He said himself 
that Lamb’s talk was like snapdragon, and his own “uot very 
much unlike a game of ninepins.” Lamb, writing to him on 
one occasion about his son, wishes the little fellow a smoother 
head of hair and somewhat of a better temper than his father 
and the pleasant vt^ords seem to call bac^ from the past the 
stormy figure of the man who loved art, literature, and the 
drama with a consuming passion, who has described books and 

* By permiBsioQ of Mr. Billot Stock. 
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playa^ authom and actoxs^ witb a fiery enthusiasm and reality 
quite unsurpassable^ and ^ho ;^t, neither living nor dead, has 
received his due n^ed of praise* Men still continue to hold 
aloof from Haslitt, his shaggy head and fierce scowling temper 
still seem to terrorize, and his very books, Ibelling us though 
they do about all things most delightful, — poems, pictures, 
and the cheerful playhouse, — frown upon us from their upper 
sbelfi From this it appears that would a genius insure for 
himself immortality, he must brush his hair and keep his tern* 
per 5 - but alas 1 how seldom can he be persuaded to do either* 
Charles Lamb did both; and the years as they roll do but swell 
the rich revenues of his praise* 

Lamb^s popularity shows n6 sign of waning. Even that 
most extraordinary compound, the rising generation of readers, 
whose taste in literature is as erratic as it is pronounced; who 
have never heard of James Thomson who sang The Seasons 
(including the pleasant episode of Musidora bathing^, but under* 
stand by any reference to J^hat name only the striking author of 
*‘The City of Dreadful Night*’; even these wayward folk — 
the dogs of whoso criticism, not yet full grown, will, when let 
loose, as some day they must be, cry ‘‘havoc ” amongst estab- 
lished reputations — read their Lamb, letters as well as essays, 
with laughter and with love. 

If i4» be really seriously urged against Lamb as an author 
that he is fantastical and artistically artificial, it must be owned 
he is so* His humor, exquisite as it is, is modish* It may 
not be for all markets. How it affected the Scottish Thersites 
we know only too well, — that dour spirit required more potent 
draughts to make him forget his 'misery and laugh. It took 
Swift or Smollett to move his mirth, which was always, three 
parts of it, derision* Lamb’s elaborateness, what he himself 
calls his^affected array of antique modes and phrases, is some- 
times overlooked in these strange days, when it is thought 
better to read about an author than to read him. To read aloud 
the Praise of Chimney Sweepers ” without stumbling or halt- 
ing, not to say mispronouncing, and to set in motion every one 
of its carefully swung sentences, is a very pretty feat in elocu- 
tion, Jfor there is not what can be called a natural sentence in 
it from beghming to end. Many people have not patience for 
this sort of thing; they like to laugh and move on. Other 
people again like an essay to be about something really impor- 
tant, and to conduct them to conclusions they deem worth 
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I^amb*® y^levm bbotifc mdisorii4cui»te tftteisgfiy- 
«o fto M tjbese caa be extracted £rom bis ipaper On ^tbe 
I!>eoay of Begn^ars in the Metropolis^ ate unsound^ wSTilst 
there are at leset three ladies still living (in Brighton) qnite 
respectably on tit&ir means, who consider the essay entitled 
**A Bachelor’s Complaint of the Behavior of Married People’* 
improper. But, as a rule. Lamb’s essays are neither unsound 
nor improper; none the less they are, in the judgment of some, 
things of naught — not only lacking, as Southey complained 
they did, "sound religious feeling,” but everything else really 
worthy of attention. 

To discuss such congenital differences of taste is idle ; but 
it is not idle to observe that when Lamb is read, as he surely 
deserves to be, as a whole — letters and poems no less than 
essays — these notes of fantasy and artificiality no longer 
dominate. The man Charles L^mb was far more real, far 
more serious, despite his jesting, more self-contained and self- 
restrained, than Hazlift, who wasted his life in the pursuit of 
the veriest will-o’-the-wisps that ever danoed over the most 
miasmatic of swamps, who was never his own man, and who 
died, like Brian de Bois Gruilbert, "the victim of contending 
passions.” It should never be forgotten that Lamb’s vocation 
was his life. Literature was but his byplay, his avocation in 
the true sense of that much-abused word. He was no^ fisher- 
man but an angler in the lake of letters, — an author by chance 
and on the sly. He had a right to disport himself on paper, 
to play the frolic with his own fancies, to give the decalogue 
the slip, whose life was made up of the sternest stuff, of sel^^- 
sacrifice, devotion, honesty," and good sense. 

Lamb’s letters from first to last are full of the philosophy 
of life ; he was as sensible a man as Lr. Johnson. One grows 
sick of the expressions, "poor Charles Lamb,” "gentle Charles 
Lamb,” as if he were one of thcpe grown-up children of the 
Leigli Hunt type, who are perpetually begging and borrowing 
through the round of every man’s acquaintance. Charles Lamb 
earned his own living, paid his own way, was the helper, not 
the helped; a man who was beholden to no one, who always 
came with gifts in his hand, a shrewd man capable of advice, 
strong in council. Poor Lamb indeed I Poor cSoleridge, robbed 
of his will; poor W'ords worth, devoured by his own ego ^ poor 
Southey, writing his tomes and deeming himself a classic | poor 
Carlyle, with his nine volumes of memoirs, where he 
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TAes like a heclgekog soiled up wrong way» 
Tormenting his^elf with his prickles — 

call these men poor, if you feel it decent to do bo, but not Liamb, 
who was rich in all that makes life valuablejor memory sweet. 
Hut he used to get drunk. This explains all. Be untruthful, 
unfaithful, unkind; darken the lives of all who have to live 
under your shadow, rob youth of joy, take peace from age, live 
unsought for, die unmourned, — and remaining sober you will 
escape the curse of men's pity, and he spoken of as a worthy 
person. But if ever, amidst what Bums called “social noise,'' 
you so far forget yourself as to get drunk, think not to plead a 
spotless life spent with those for whom you have labored and 
saved; talk not of the love of friends or of help given to the 
needy; least of all make reference to a noble self-sacrifiGe pass* 
ing the love of women, for all will avail you nothing. You 
get drunk, — and the heartless and the selfish and the lewd 
crave the privilege of pitying you and receiving your name 
with an odious smile* It is really too bad. 

The completion of Mr. Ainger’s edition of Lamb's works 
deserves a word of commemoration. In our judgment it is all 
an edition of Lamb’s works should be. Upon the vexed ques- 
tion, nowadays so much agitated, whether an editor is to bo 
allowed^any discretion in the exclusion from his edition of the 
rinsings of his author’s desk, we side with Mr. Ainger, and 
think more nobly of the editor than to deny him such a discre- 
tion. An editor is not a sweep, and, by the love he bears the 
author whose fame he seeks to spread abroad, it is his duty to 
exclude what he believes does not bear the due impress of the 
author's mind. No doubt as a rule editors have no discretion 
to be trusted; but happily Mr. Ainger has plenty, and most 
sincerely do we thank him for withholding from us “A Vision 
of Horns" and “The Pawnbroker’s Daughter." Boldly to 
assert, as some are found to do, that the editor of a master of 
style ^ has no choice but to reprint the scraps or notelets that 
a misdirected energy may succeed in disinterring from the gmve 
the writer had dug for them, is to fail to grasp the distinction 
between a collector of tnirzo^ and a lover of books. But this 
policy of exclusion is no doubt a perilous one. Like the Irish 
members, or Mark Antony's wife, — the “shrill-toned Fulvia," 
— the missing essays are “good, being gone." Surely, so wa 
are inclined to grumble, the taste was severe that led Mr. Ainger 
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to dismiss “Jake Judkms.** We ate not^ indeed, ptse^^HSMed to 
say that J udkins has been wrongfully dismissed, or that be has 
any right of action against Mr. Ainger, but we could have put 
up better with his presence than his absence. 

Mr. Ainger^s l^n trod action to the "Essays of Ella” is ad-- 
mirable; here is a bit of it: — 

‘^Another feature of Lamb^s style is its alluSiveness* He 
is rich in quotations, and in my notes I have succeeded in 
tracing most of them to their source, a matter of some dijBBculty 
in Lamb*s case, for his inaccuracy is all but perverse- Hut 
. besides those avowedly introduced as shcb, his style is full of 
quotations held, if the expression may be allowed^ in solution. 
One feels, rather than recognizes, that a phrase or idiom cmp tum 
of expression is an echo of something that one has heard or read 
before. Yet such is the use made of the material, that a charm 
is added by the very fact that we are thus continually renewing 
our experience of an older day. Tliis style becomes aromatic, 
like the perfume of faded rose leaves in a china jar. With 
such allusiveness as this I need not say that I have not med- 
dled in my notes 5 its whole charm lies in recognizing it for 
ourselves. The ‘prosperity ’ of an allusion, as of a Jest, ‘lies 
in the ear of him that hears it, * and it were doing a poor service 
to Lamb or his readers to draw out and arrange in order the 
threads he has wrought into the very fabric of his English.” 

Then Mr. Ainger’s notes are not meddlesome notes, hut 
truly explanatory ones, genuine aids to enjoyment. Lamb 
needs notes, and yet the task of adding them to a structure so 
fine and of such nicely studied proportions is a difficult one; 
it is like building a tool house against La Sainte Ohapelle. 
Deftly has Mr. Ainger inserted his notes, and capital reading 
do they make ; tliey tell us all we ought to want to know. He 
is no true lover of Elia who does not care to know who the 

" Distant Correspondent ” was. And Barbara S " It was 

not much that Barbara had to claim.'* No, dear child I it was 
not — "a bare half-guinea"; but you are surely also efrtitled 
to be known to us by your real name. When Lamb tells xm 
Barbara's maiden name was Street, and that she was thiree times 
married — first to a Mr- Dancer, then td a Mr. Barry, and dually 
to a Mr. Crawford, whose widow she was when be first knew 
her — he is telling us things that were not, for the true Barbara 
died a spinster, and was bom a Kelly. 

Mr. Ainger, as was to be expected, has a full, instructive 
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note anmt l^e Old BeindMne of tbe Im»er Temple* Some hasty 
^ editoiBy with amxm^^^y iawe eicperienoe of Lamb’s un blush- 
i^g fiotione and Oeloe-like falsehoodsy and who^ perhaps, have 
wasted good bouse trying to find out all about Miss Barbara’s 
third husband, have sometimes assumed that^t all events most 
of the names mentioned by Lamb in his immortal essay on the 
Benchers are fictitious^ Mr. Ainger, however, assures us that 
the fact isuotherwise. Jekyl, Coventry, Pierson, Parton, Read, 
Wharry, Jackson, and Mingay, no less than unruffled Samuel 
Salt,” were all real persons, and were called to the Bench of 
the Honorable Society by those veiy names. One mistake, in- 
deed, Lamb makes — he writes of Mr. Twopenny as if he had 
been a Bencher* Now there never yet was a Bencher of the 
name of Twopenny, though the mistake is easily accounted for. 
There was a Mr. Twopenny, a very thin man too, just as Lamb 
described him, who lived in the Temple; but he was not a 
Bencher, he was not even a barrister; he was a much better 
thing, namely, stockbroker to the Bank of Kngland. The 
holding of this office, which Mr. Ainger rightly calls impor- 
tant, doubtless accounts for Twopenny’s constant good humor 
and felicitous jesting about his own person. A man who has 
a snug berth other people want feels free to crack such jokes. 

Of the contents of these three volumes we can say deliber- 
ately wh^t Dr. Johnson said, surely in his haste, of Baxter’s 
three hundred works, “Read them all, they are all good.” Do 
not be content with the essays alone. It is shabby treatment 
of an author who has given you pleasure to leave him half 
unread;, it is nearly as bad as keeping a friend waiting. Any- 
how, read “Mrs. Leicester’s School”; it is nearly all Mary 
Lamb’s, but the more you like it on that account the better 
pleased her brother would have been. 

We are especially glad to notice that Mr. Ainger holds us 
out hopes of an edition, uniform with the works, of the letters 
of Charles Lamb [since publishedj. Until he has given us 
these, «also with notes, his pious labors are incomplete. Lamb’s 
letters are not only the best text of his life, but the best com- 
ment upon it. They reveal all the heroism of the man and all 
the cunning of the authesr; they do the reader good by stealth. 
Let us have them speedily, so that honest men may have in 
their houses a complete edition of at least one author of whom 
they can truthfully say that they never know whether they 
most admire the writer or love the man. 





)»» WUBm. 

C^om Bliicim0od*g Magm^ne^y 

[Joinr WiLSoir (^^Christopher North **)f the ^mU^'koown Scotch poot and 
essayist, 'was the sou of a wealthy xuauufaoturer at Pa^ey, where ho was bom 
May 19, 1786. Ho attended the University of Olasgow and Magdsden College, 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself as a scholar and athlete. On leaving 
the university, he resided at his beautiful estate of BUerayi on Uake Windermere, 
and lived in intimate intercourse with Wordswprth, 6outhey, Coleridge, and 
J)e Quincey. hosing most of his Inherited fortune, he remov^ to Edinburgh 
and studied law. In 1820 ho was called to the chair of moral philosophy in 
Edinburgh University, retiring in 1853. Ho died in 1864. His reputation is 
founded principally upon the “ Noctes Ambrosianm/^ essays and sketches oHgh 
nally contributed to Mlachw^fnd'* a (1822—1836). Other works are the poems 
“ The Isle of Palms *’ and “ The City Of the Plague Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life ” ; ** Trials of Margaret Lindsay,** a novel ; *♦ Becreations of Chris- 
topher North.*’] 

Thicbb sat an Owl in an old oak tree. 

Whooping* very merrily; 

He was oonsideiing, as well he mighty 
Ways and moans ;^r a supper that night: 
lie looked about with a solemn scowl^ 

Yet very happy was the Owl, 

Yor, in the hollow of that oak tree. 

There sat his wife, and his children three ! 

She was singing one to rest. 

Another, under her downy breast, 

'Gan trying his voice to learn her song. 

The third (a hungry Owl was he) 

Peeped slyly out of the old oak troe^ 

And peered for his dad, and said You're long ; ” 

Hut he hooted for joy, when he presently saw 
His sire, with a full-grown mouse at his claw. 

Oh, what a supper they had ihat night t 
All was feasting and delight ; 

WTio most can chatter, or cram, they strive. 

They were the merriest owls 

What then did the old Owl do 7 

Ah I Kot BO gay was his next to^whoof 

It was very sadly said, 

Por after his children bad gone to bed. 
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Sfe Mwp with hia ehiJdi^en three^ 

IFcaev «b g^e^tileDiaA Owl waa he, 

l?yh o would 4iot on. hia wife intlruiie. 

When ahe wee nxirsing her infant brood ; 

Bo hot to invade the nursery. 

He slept outside the hollow tree. 

So when, he awohe at the fall of the dew. 

Ho called his wife with a Idud to-whoo ; 

** h-wake, dear wife, it is eveumrg' gray, 

^nd our joys live from the death of day.^' 

He called oxxee more, and he shuddered when 
Ho voice leplied to his again ; 

'^et still unwilling to believe, 

That EJvil’s raven wing was spread. 

Hovering over his guiltle^la head, 

dnd shutting out joy from his hollow tree, 

**Ji£eb — ha they play me a triok;,^’ quoth h.^, 

<< They will not speak, weU, well, at night 

XheyTl talk enough, 1^11 take a flight/^ 

Hut still he went not in, nor out. 

Hut hopped uneasily about. 

"What then did the fhther Owl T 
He sat still, until below 
Ho heard cries of pain ami woe, 
j\nd saw his wife and children three. 

In a young boy^s captivity- 
He followed them with noiseless wing. 

Hot a cry ohce uttering. 

They went to a mansion tall. 

He sat in a window of the hall. 

Where he could see 
His bewildered family ; 

.n.nd he heard the hall with laughter ring. 

When the boy said, Hlind, they’ll learn to sing ; 
A.nd he heard the shnek, when the hot steel pm 
Through their eyeballs was thrust in I 
He fell it all I Their agony 
"Was echoed by hia frantic cry. 

His scream rose up with a mighty swell, 
dnd wild on the boy’s fierce heart it fell » 

Xt quailed liim, as he shuddering said, 

" Ijo 1 the little birds are dead.” 
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— 'Bsaik the fathei^ Owl ! 

He tore his breast in his dbBSpaitr, ^ 

And flew ho knew not, rooked not, where 1 

Hut whither went the father Owl, 

With hi^ wild stare and deathly soowl ? 

— He had got a strange wild stare, 

Por he thought he saw them ever there. 

And he screamed, as they screamed when he saw them ^al3 
Head on the floor of the marble halh 

Many seasons traveled he 
With his load of misery. 

Striving to forget the pain 
Which was clinging to his brain. 

Many seasons, many years, 

Numbered by his burning tears ; 

Many nights his boding cry 
Scared the traveler passing by ; 

Hut all in vain his wanderings were. 

He €K>uld not from his memory tear 
The things that had been, still were, there. 

One night, very very weary, 

He sat in a hollow tree. 

With his thoughts — ah ! all so dreary 
Wov his only company — 

He heard something like a sound 
Of horse hoofs through the forest bound. 

And full soon he was aware, 

A stranger, and a lady fair. 

Hid them, motionless and mute, 

ITrom a husband^s swift pursuit. 

The cheated husband passed them by. 

The Owl shrieked out, he scarce knew why ; 

The spoiler looked, and,} by the light. 

Saw two wild eyes that, ghastly bright. 

Threw an unnatural glare arom^ 

The spot where he had shelter found. 

Starting he woke from rapturous dream, 

!For again he head'd that boding scream; 

And On — ^ for danger and death are nig^ 

When drinks mine ear yon dismal cry — 

He said — and fled through the fon^t 
The Owl has punished his foe at Iast»-^ 





?c«« owt.. 

Wot ho the iajisMd hushaad's foe^ 

XEim wlio hftd. leid his owe hopM low. 

S$c3r jgmw the heert of the bird of eighty 
Axud mnA tigaiti he took to iiight: 

0at ewe^ on hid wandering wing ^ 

JH.O bore that load of suffering ! — 

2Tati^t could cheer him 1 — the pale moon, 
'X±t ^vraose soft beam^he took delight, 

He looked at now reproachfully, 

Xhat she could smile, and shine, while he 
Had withered ^neath such cruel blight. 

He hooted her — but still she shone — 

.And then away — alone I alone I — 

Xhe 'Srheel of time went round once more. 
And his weary wing him backward bore^ 
Urged by some strange destiny. 

Again to the well-known forest tree, 

'Where the stranger he saw at night. 

With ti^e lovely lady bright. 

The Owl was doring— — but a stroke. 

Strong on the root of the sturdy oak. 

Shook him from his reverie — 

He looked down, and he might see 
A stranger close to the hollow tree. 

His looks were haggard, wild, and bad. 

Yet the Owl knew in the man, the lad 
Who had destroyed him I — ho was glad ! 

And the lovely lady too was there, 

Hut now no longer bright nor fair ; 

She was lying on the ground, 

Mnte and motionless, no sound 
Game from her cox^al lips, for they 
Were sealed in blood ; and, as she lay. 

Her locks, of the sun's most golden gleam, 
W'ere dabbled in the crimson stream. 

That from a wound on her bosom white — 
(AJU ! that man*0 hand could such impress 
On that sweet seat of loveliness) — 

Welle^ a sad and ghastly sight. 

And rdSi all wildly forth to meet 
Amd cling atoimd the murderer's feet. 
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He was digging a gxare — the bird 
Shrieked aloud - — the murderer hea^d 
Once again that boding scream^ 

And saw again those wild eyes gleam — 

And Curse on the hend 1 he cried, and hung 
His mattock up — ‘ it caught and hung — 

The felon stood awhile aghast — 

Then £Led through the forest, fast, fast, fast I 

The hardened murderer hath fled — 

But the Owl kept watch by the shroudless dead. 
Until came friends with the early day. 

And bore the mangled corse away — ^ 

Then, cutting the air all silently. 

He hed away from his hollow tree. 

Why is the crowd so great to-day. 

And why do the people shout Huzza ** ? 

And why is yonder felon given 
Alone to feed the birds cff heaven ? 

Had he no friend, now all is done. 

To give his corse a grave ? — !Not one I 

Hight has fallen. What means that cry? 

It descends from the gibbet high — 

There sits on its top a lonely Owl, 

With a staring eye and a dismal scowl : 

And he screams aloud, Kevengo is sweet I 
His mortal foe is at his feet4 


MISS PRATT; A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

By SUSAN FKBRIKB. 

(From ‘ ‘ Tlie Inheritance. * * ^ 

[Susan Eumonstone FuiiRiisn : A. Scotch novelist ; bom at Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember 7, 1782 ; died there November 6, 1854. Her father was a writer to the 
signet, and held an appointment in the Court of Session as the colleague of Sir 
Walter Scott. Miss Farrier was one of the leading lights in the literary society 
of her native city, and a frequent visitor at Abbotsford, the residence of Scott. 
Her principal novels are: “Marriage” (1818), “The Inheritance^* (1824), 
and “Bestiny” (1831).] 

Miss Pkatt, by means of great-grondfathets and great- 
grandmothers (who, par parenth^ae, may commonly be classed^ 
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under the h^ad of j^areat horee), ia^ somehow or other, cousin to 
all families of diatinotloU) in ^neral, througrhont Scotland. I 
cannot pretend to show forth the various modifications of which 
cousinship is susceptible, first, second, and third degrees, as far 
as numbers and degrees can go. And, indeed? ^ have already 
committed a great error in my outset by having introduced 
Miss Pratt by herself Miss Pratt, when I ouglit to have pre- 
sented her as Miss Pratt and Anthony Whyte. In fact, as 
Whittington without his oat would be nobody in the nursery, so 
neither wonld Miss Pratt be recognized in the world without 
Anthony "Whyte. Not that there exists the sama^ reciprocal 
attachment, or unity of fortune, between the aunt and the 
nephew which distinguished the master and his cat^; for An- 
thony Whyte is rich, and Miss -Pratt is poor ; — Anthony 
Whyte lives in a castle. Miss Pratt in a cottage ; — Anthony 
Whyte has horses and hounds. Miss Pratt has clogs and flat- 
tens. Xhere is something so uninteresting, if not unpromising, 
in the name that — addressing himself to Miss St. Clair — 
you, at present, will scarcely care whether it belongs to a man 
or a cat, and will be ready to exclaim, * What’s in a name ? ’ 
But do not expect long to enjoy this happy state of indiffer- 
onoo : by dint of hearing it repeated day after day, hour after 
hour, minute after minute, upon ©very possible and impossible 
ocoasioi^-^ it will at length take such hold of your imagination, 
that you will see the mystic letters which compose the name of 
Anthony Why te^ wherever you turn your eyes — you will be 
ready to ‘hollow out his name to the reverberate rocks, and 
teach the babbling gossips of the air to cry out ’ — Anthony 
Whyte ! ” [So said Lord Rossville.] 

Miss Pratt appeared to bo a person from whom nothing 
could be hid. Her eyes were not by any means fine eyes — 
they were not reflecting eyes ; they were not soft eyes ; they 
were not sparlcliug ©yes ; they wore not melting eyes ; tliey 
were not penetrating ©yes; neither were they restless eyes, 
nor rolling eyes, nor squinting eyes, nor prominent eyes — but 
they were active, brisk, busy, vigilant, immovable eyes, that 
looked as if they could not bo surprised by anything — not 
even by sleep. They never looked angry, or joyous, or per- 
turbed, or melancholy, or heavy ; but morning, neon, and night 
they shone the same, and conveyed the same impression to the 
beholder, viz. that they were eyes that had a look — not like 
the look of Sterne’s monk, beyond this world — but a look into 
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all things 6& the face of this worlds Her oth^ 
nothings remarkable in them, but the ears lUig^ht he 

dassed under the same head with the eyes ; they trate eotue^ 
things resembling* rabbits* — long, prominent, restless, vibrating 
ears, forever listening, and nev^r %hut by the powere of thought^ 
Her voice had the tone and inflections of one acscustomed to 
make frequent sharp interrogatories. She liad rather a neat, 
compact flgure, and the tout enaemhle of her perstm and xiress 
was that of smartness. Such, though not quite so strongly 
defined, vrm the sort of impression Miss Pratt generally made 
upon the iMIbolder. . . . 

Miss j^mtt appeared, shaking the straw from her feet, and 
having alighted, it was expected that her next movement would 
be to enter the house ; but they knew little of Miss Pratt who 
thought all was done when she had reached her destination. 
Much yet remained to be done, which she would not trust 
either to her companion or the servants. She had, in the flrst 
place, to speak in a very shar^ manner to the driver, on the 
condition of his chaise and horses, and to throw out hints of 
having him severely punished, inasmuch as one of his windows 
would not let down, and she had almost sprained her wrist in 
attempting it — and another would not pull up, though the 
wind was going through her head like a spear ; besides having 
taken two hours and a quarter to bring them nine u iles, and 
her watch was held up in a triumphant manner in proof of her 
assertion. She next made it a point to see with her own eyes 
every article pertaining to her ^and they were not a few) taken 
out of the chaise, and to give with her own voice innumerable 
directions as to the carrying, stowing, and placing of her bags, 
boxes, and bundles. All these matters being settled. Miss 
Pratt then accepted the arm of her companion, and was now 
fairly on her way to the drawing-room. Hut people who make 
use of their eyes have oftch much to see even between two 
doors, and in her progress from the hall doCr tO the drawing- 
room door Miss Pratt met with much to attract her attention. 
True, all the objects were perfectly familiar to her, but a real 
looker^ like a great genius, is never at a loss for subjec^t ; things 
are either better or worse since they saw them last^ or if the 
things themi^ves should happen to be the same, they have SMn 
other things either better or worse, and cab, therefore, either 
improve ox disprove them. Miss Pratt*e head, thefa, ""turned 
from side to side a thoxisand rimes as She went along, a 
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wm4. Itbcmt stair carpets, patent 

laaip% c}|Sit% sli^ taI4asw eto*^ etou, eto^, passed through 

her 4»:c0w4i/^im^ 

tXQVr Msm PBJfWf AStiEiix:vm> at thk CastAss of the Kar^ 
^t>F Btossvtr^x^B i2jr Sootiano. 

Th-a drearynacMEtotbuy of a snowstorm now reigned in all 
its xnodrbid solenmit^ir* nature was shrouded in one common 

cohering ; neither heavens nor earth offered any i^^ety to the 
wearied sight, any somld to the listening ear. same- 

ness and Stillness, ’twas as the pulse of life stood still — of time 
congealed ; or if a sound perchance broke the dreary silence 
th&t reigned, it fell with that dull muffled tone which only 
denoted the sl^U burdened atmosphere. 

li^othing can be more desolate and depressing than this ex- 
terior of nature to those whoj^ assembled under one roof, ore 
yet strangers to those fireside enjoyments, that home-bom 
happiness, which springs from social intercourse. Here were 
no Intimate delights, no jplay of fancy, no pleasures to deceive 
the hours and embellish existence. Here was nothing to 
palliate dullness, nothing^ to give time a zest, nothing to fill 
the void of an unfurnished brain. There was stupor of mind 
withoufi'taranquillity of soul, restlessness of body without ani- 
mation of spirit. Oertrude felt her heart droop beneath the 
Oppressive gloon| which surrounded her, and thought even 
actual suffering must l>e preferable to this total stagnation of 
aH enjoyment. But, 

All human things a day 
Xn darkness sinks — a day to light restores. 

It was drawing towards the close of a day when the snow 
had fallcm without intermission, but was now beginning to 
abate* ^ Hiord Bossville stood at his drawing-room window 
specsulartiug on the aspect of the clouds, and predicting a 
of weather, when he suddenly uttered an exclamation, 
winch attracted the whole of the family to where he stood. 

A huge blacsh object was dSnly discernible entering the 
avenue,, and dragging its ponderous length towadAs the Castle ; 
but what was its precise nature the still falling snow pre- 
vented their ascertaining. But suddenly the snow ceased, the 
dbcixds rolled away, and a red brassy glare of the setting sun fell 
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abruptly on this moviug phau<mt3eua» and dimU^MsiCNl tAr iriaw ^ ^ 
stately full^plumed hears©. Thar© was soiaetibiug^ #0 
yet so^pictur©8qu©» in its appearauoe» as it plowed Ita Way 
through waves of snow — its sable plumes and gilded skuHs 
nodding and grinning in the now livid glimmeidng of the fast^ 
sinking sun — that all stood transfixed with alarm ©ud amass©- 
ment. At length the prodigy drew near, followed by two 
attendants on horseback ; it drew up at the grand entrance ? 
llie servants gathered round ; one of the men began to remove 
the end board, that threshold of death ■ 

“ This|||t — is ” gasped the £arh as he tried to throw 

open the wmdow and call to his servants ; but the window was 
frozen, and ere his Lordship could adopt another expedient his 
fury was turned from the dead to the living, for there was 
lifted out — not slovenly unhandsome corpse, betwixt tibo 
wind and his nobility,” but the warm, sentient, though some* 
wliat discomfited, figure of Miss Pratt. All uttered some 
characteristic exclamation ; but Lord Rossville’s tongue clove 
to the very roof of his mouth, and he in vain labored to find 
words suited to the occasion. * 

Whetlier tlie contents of tlio hearse should be permitted to 
enter his castle walls from such a conveyance was a doubt in 
itself so weighty, as for the moment to overpower every faculty 
of mind and body. True, to refuse admission to of the 

blood of Kossvillo — a cousin to himself, the cousin of many 
noble families, the aunt of Mr. Whyte of Whyte Hall — would 
be a strong measure. X#^t to sanction such a violation of all 
propriety ! to suffer such an example of disrespect to the living, 
of decorum to tlie dead I to receive into his presence a person 
just issued from a hearse ! Who could tell what distempers 
she might not bring in her train ? That thought decided the 
matter. His Lordship turned round to pull the bell, and, in 
doing so, found both hands locked in those of Miss Pratt* 
The shock of a mantrap is probably faint compared to that 
which he experienced at finding himself in th© grasp" of th© 
fair, and all powers of resistance failed under the energy of her 
hearty shake. 

“ Well, my Lord, what do you think of my traveling equi- 
page ? My el^usalem dilly, as Anthony Whyte calls it ? 
my word, you must make much of me, for a pretty business 
iVe had to get here. I may well say IVe come through thidk 
and thin to get to you. At one time, I assure yon, X thonght 
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ytm pmm hmv^P me bat in my ooffin^ and a great 

mmt^ it Itf i%*m ^oly in a beame. I fanoy I^m title firat that ever 
tfaoagbt tfaemaelyea in luek to get into one; but, however, 1 
think I fim etiill in haying got well out of it — ha I hal 

har* 

^ Mise Pratt 1 *' heaved the !Earl, as with a lever. 

Well* ynn shalX hear all about it by and by. In the mean 
time* X must beg the favor of you to let the men put up their 
hearse and horses for -the night, for itr^s perfectly impossible for 
them to go a step farther, and, indeed, I promised that if they 
would but bring mo safe here, you would make thion all wel- 
come to a night's lodging, poor creatures I 

This was a pitch of assurance so far beyond anything Lord 
Bossville had ever contemplated that his words felt like stones 
in. his throat, and he strove, but strove in vain, to get them up, 
and hurl them at Pratt's audacious jaws. Indeed, all ordinary 
words aud known language would have been inadequate for his 
purpose. Only some mighty terror-compelling compound, or 
some magical anathema, something which would have caused 
her to sink into the ground, or have made her quit the form of 
a woman and take that of an insect, would have spoke the 
feelings of his breast. While his Lordship was thus struggling, 
like one under the influence of the nightmare, for utterance. 
Miss PiQa'^^ called to one of the servants who just then 
entered : — 

Jackson, you'll be so good as see these men well taken 
care of, and I hope Bishop will allow a good feed to the horses, 
poor beahts 1 and " 

“ Miss Pratt I " at length bolted the Earl — ‘‘ Miss Pratt, 
this conduct of yours is of so extraordinary, so altogether un- 
paralleled a nature, that " 

** You may well say that, my Lord — unparalleled, indeed, 
if you knew all." 

There's, eight horses and four men,” said Lady Betty, who 
had been pleasing her fancy by counting them. “ Whose burial 
is it?" 

** It’s Mr. M‘Vitae's, the great distillef^ I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to him, for if it hadn't been for him, poor man, I might 
have been stiff and stark by this time." And Miss Pratt busied 
herself in taking off her snowshoes, and turning and chaflng 
herself before the fl#e. 

** Mim Pratt,'^ again began the Earl, mustering all his 
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'# 1 . 

Fratt» it is aUbos^thsr ittsoi&^lvidbte imA 
plics^ble to how you, or auy oao else, oouid poss^bjy IM» Isae 
forget what was due to themselTas aud me, as to oosoa tlr my 
house in a manner so wholly uuprecedeuted^ so idtogether 
unwarrantable, — so— so perfectly unjustifiable ; I h&w 
any person or persons could thus presume ' 

A burst of laughter from Miss Pratt here"'l;^ke in Upon 
the Karl's harangue. 

My dear L-ord Roseville, I beg your |:tadon 5 htot mSHy Ibe 
notion of my presuming to come in a hearse is too good. *Pon 
my word, it's a piece of presumption few people would be 
guilty of if they could help it. I assure you I felt humble 
enough when I was glad to creep into it.” 

** I repeat preBwne^ Miss Pratt,” cried his Lordship» now 
fairly kindled into eloquence, **to presume to bring to my 
house an equipage and attendants of — of — of the most luctif^ 
erous description ; and farther, to presume to expect that I am 
to permit i&e hearse of Mr. M^Vitao, the distiller, the — the 
democratic distiller, with eight horses and four men, to— to — 
to — to — to transform Roseville Castle into an inn, a- — cara- 
vansery of the very lowest description, a — ► a a charnel house, 
a — a — a receptacle for vehicles employed for the foulest, the 
vilest, the — the most unseemly of ail purposes 1 Jackson, 
desire those people, with their carriage and horses, tosquit my 
grounds without one moment's delay.” 

My dear Lord Rossville I — (Stop, Jackson^ — Rless my 
heart ! you're not going to turn away the people at this time 
of night 1 Only look how it's snowing, and the sky as'black as 
pitch ; there's neither man nor beast fit to travel afoot this 
night. Jackson, I'm sure you must be sensible that it's per*- 
fectly impossible for them to find their way now.” 

Jackson, who had, like his betters, felt considerable ennui 
during the storm, and ratheir rejoiced at the thoinghts of apy 
visitors, however inferior to himself in rank and statipn, con^ 
firmed the assertion with all due respect ^ — but to little purpoM. 

«« At all events, and whatever may be the consequencei,^* said 
his master, ** they certainly can, and, indeed, positivdy must, 
return by the road which they have recently traversed.^* 

“ They nxdy just as well attempt to fly as to go bsick the 
way they came — a pretty fight they had to get through t I 
only wish you had seen it — the horses up to th^ shouMers 
more than once in the snow, even then, and, iJb*B anowing 
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« tm timm i^pmm t m X leare you to jud^ how they 

aM to dnsr ^ hiMolt milee at this time of uight/* 

Heto with a manifesto from the hearse 

dri^yertt and oomlvimyv that they had been brought two 

mUea and a half out of their way under pran|^se of being pro- 
vided in quartern for the night, and that it was now impossible 
for them to proeeed» 

** It will be a pretty story if Fm landed in a lawsuit/^ cried 
ISkfim lE^tt^ in {great alarm, as the JEIarl was about to reiterate 
hia orders ^ ** and it will make a fine noise in the county, I can 
tell you*^ 

X>dmonr, who had been out investigating matters, here 
struck in, and having remarked that it might be an unpopular 
measure, reoommexided that Mr. M^Vitae’s suite should be 
accommodated for the night, with strict charges to depart by 
datm the following morning ; and the Karl, though with great 
rductanoe, was prevailed upon to agree to this arrangement. 

Miss Pratt havix^ carried her point, and dried, warmed, fed, 
and cherished her person in all possible ways, now commenced 
the narrative of what she called her unparalleled adventures. 
But as has been truly said, there are always two ways of telling 
a story» and Miss Pfktt’s biographer and herself are by no 
means at one as to the motiv'es which led to this extraordinary 
eicpeditivn. Miss Pratt set forth that she had been living most 
comfortably at Skinflint Cottage, where she had been most 
kindly treated and much pressed to prolong her visit ; but she 
had taken an anxious fit about her good friends at Rossville ; 
she had had a great dreaming about them the night before last, 
and sbe could not rest till she had seen them all. She had, 
therefore, borrowed the Skinflint carriage, and set out at the 
risk of her life ; but the horses had stuck in the snow, etc., etc., 
eto« 

Miss Prattle biographer, on the other hand, asserts that Miss 
Pratt^ m the course of circulation, had landed at Skinflint Cot- 
tage, which ahe sometimes used as a stepping stone, but never 
as a resting places Here, however, she had been taken prisoner 
by the snowstorm, and confined for a week in a small house full 
of children, some in merles, some in scarlet fevers, some in 
whooping coughs only healthy individuals two strong 
unruly boys. Just broke loose from school for the holidays. 
The fate was bad,*ber bed was hard, her blankets heavy, her 
piUows few, her curtains thin, and her room, which was next 
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to the nuraery, to use her own expressioii, smoked like a 
killogie. 

To sum up the whole, it was a retreat of Miss Becky Du- 
guid’s, and at this very time Miss Becky was in such requisition 
that it was resolved to send the carriage for her, in the double 
hope that, as RosWille Castle was in the way, their guest wo^tld 
avail herself of the opportunity of taking her departure. Ac- 
cordingly, a pair of old, stiff, starved, superannuated horses 
were yoked to a large, heavy family coach, to which Miss Pratt 
joyfully betook herself even in the very teeth of the storm. 
But the case was a desperate one, for she had received several 
broad hints about one of the children in the whooping cough — 
Charles F'ox by name — having taken a fancy to sleep with her, 
in consequence of her having, in an unwary fit of generosity, 
presented it with a peppermint drop. But all these minute 
particulars Miss Pratt passed over, which occasions some little 
discrepancy betwixt herself and her faithful biogp-apher ; but 
from this poirrt they can now proceed hand in hand. 

The old horses tugged their way through the snow most 
manfully till they came to Cocklestonetop Muir, and there it 
lay so deep as to baffle their utmost exertions. After every 
other altei-native had been tried in vain, there remained no 
other than to leave the carriage, and for Miss Pratt, her green 
bag, and the coachman to mount the horses and proct^d to the 
nearest habitation. But the snow fell thick and fast ; Miss 
Pratt could not keep her seat on the bare back of a huge, stiff 
plow horse, whose every movement threatened dislocation if 
not dissolution, and even her dauntless spirit was sinking be- 
neath the horrors of her sitiiation, when, as she expressed it, by 
mere dint of good luck, up came Mr. M‘Vitae’s hearse, drawn 
* by six stout horses, who had been living for the last two days 
at heck-and-manger in Mr. M‘‘Vitae’8 well-filled stables. After 
a little parley, and many pi'tomises, they were induced — noth- 
ing loath, indeed — to turn out of the way and deposit Miss 
Pratt and her bag at Kossvillo Castle. 
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THfi BELLE OF THE BALL, 

WIKTHHOP MACKIWOBTH FBABD. 

[WxKTHHOF MjtoKwo^lftXrsi PJBASX>, Bxiglisli Writer of Vers do Soci6t6/* was 
bonSL July 26, 3.602, in X^ondon. A boy of ^eat early brllnanoy, be was proini> 
nent in scbool journalism at Bton, and bad a wouderftU career at Trinity Col> 
lege, Cambridge. He won a fellowship, contributed much to JKnight'^s Quarterly ^ 
became a private tutor, entered the law, took to politics, and was Member of 
Parliament for most of tl^e time from 1830 till his death. His collected 
Poems** contain several pieces of permanent popularity. J 

VsAHs — years ago — ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise and witty; 

Ere I had done with writing themes. 

Or yawned o^er this infernal Cliit^ ; 

Vears, years ago, while all my joy 
Was in my fowling piece and filly; 

In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 

I met her at a country ball ; 

There when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Oave signal sweet in that old hall, 

Of hands across and down the middle. 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that sets young hearts romancing : 

3he was our queen, our rose, our star; 

And when she danced — O heaven, her dancmg I 

Bark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender; 

Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 

I never saw a waist so slender; 

Her every look, her every smile. 

Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 

I thought ^twas Venus from her isle ; 

I wondered where she*d left her sparrows. 

She talked of politics or prayers ; 

Of Southey ^s prose, or Woids worth’s sonnets; 

Of daggers or of dancing bears. 

Of battles, or the last now bonnets ; 

By candlelight, at twelve o’clock. 

To me it mattered not a tittle. 

If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

X might have thought they murmured Little* 





Xlirougiai'^sutwy iXxixm^h, BVfXtxyr 

I loved b.ea? witl^ e» Xove etemAl ; ^ ^ 

X spoke ker praliates %o ibke xiaooxi^ 

J w3ro1;e tkem £ov ilke Sxmday JToiirxial* 
kly motker lai;i^ked.; X aooxx XotmdL out 
(Cliat ajxciexit ladies kave uo feeliuj^ ; 

My f atker frowned. ; “but kow skould 
JB'in.d any kappiness in kueeJiUjg^ V' 

Ske was tko dau^kter of a dean, 

IRiok, fat, and xatker apopleotio} 

Ske kad one krotker just tkirteen, 

Wkose color was e:s:tremely keotic ; 

Her grandxnotker, for many a year. 

Had fed tke parisk witk ker bounty 5 
Her second cousin was a peer. 

And lord lieutenant of tke county^ ^ 

Sut titles and tke tkree-pernt^ents. 

And mortgra'^^y and g^reat relations. 

And Xndia bonds, and titkes, and rents. 

Ok I wkat are tkey to lovers sensations 
IBlack eyes, fair forekead, olusteringr locks. 

Suck wealtk, suck konors, Oupid ckooses; 

He cares as little for tke stocks. 

As 33aron Hotksckild for tke muses. 

&ke sketcked: tke vaJe, tke woodj^tke beaolx, 
Orew lovelier from ker pencil^s skeCding^. 

Ske botanized : I envied eack 

Youngs blossom in ker boudoir fading. 

Ske warbled Handel J it was ^and 

Ske made tke Catalani jealous. 

Ske touoked tke orgran : X could stand 

3for kours and kours and blow tke bellows*^ 

Ske kept an album, too,^ at kome, 

AVell filled witk all an album^s g^lories r 
Pc^inting^s of butterfiies and Home, 

Hattems for ti-imming Hersian stories ^ 

. Soft son^a to Jtxlia’s cockatoo, 

^Fierce odes to famine and to slaujgfkterj 
Aund auto^rapks of Hrince Iiebocv 
And recipes of elder water. 

And ske was flattered, worskiped, bored : 

Her steps were watcked, ker dr^s was noted. 
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3ppoilto 6^ wM quite adoxedl^ 

Hi^ Aiii^Sriiige lroi?e »tremely quetedt 

She l«uighed» jBmd eve^y heiurt was glad.^ 

As it the taaces were abolished^ 

She frowaed, aad every look was sad. 

As if the Oj^era were demolished^ 

She sndled cm maaiy just for fun — 

X knew that there was nothing in it ; 

X was ihe 6rst> the only one 

Iler heart had thought of for a minute; 

X knew it, for she told me so. 

In phrase which was divinely molded ; 

She wrote a charming hand^ and oh ! 

How sweetly all her notes were folded I 

Our love was like most other loves — 

A little glow, a little shiver ; 

A xrosebud and a pair of gloves. 

And ** Fly Hot Yet/^ upon the river ; 

Some jealousy of some one’s heir. 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 

A miniature, a lock of hair. 

The usual vows — and then we parted. 

We parted : months and years rolled by ; 

We met again four summers after ; 

Our parting was all sob and sigh — 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 

For in my heart’s most secret cell. 

There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ballroom belle. 

But Only Mrs. — Something — Bogers. 

r i ■ 

MR, PICKWICK’S ADVENTURE WITH THE MIDDLE- 
AHED LADY IN YELLOW CURL PAPERS. 

Bv CHAKT^KS BICKBNS. 

[CaAJtUBci thoxcBss, one of the greateet novelists and htimorists of the world, 
was bom Febrharv 7, 1812, at Portsea, £ng. His father being anprosperous, he 
had no iregnlar education and much hardship ; at fourteen became an attorney's 
clerk, and at seventeen a reporter. His first short story appeared in IDeoember, 
1838 ; the ooBeetad ** Sketches by^ Boz'* in 1886, which also saw the first number of 
•^‘The Bhdcwiok Papers,*' finished in Kovember, 1837* There followed OUvw 
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Twist,"* ♦"Nltiholwi Klcldet?y,*» Hnin|>lsr^"a (finally 6!lmol^ 

into th«!^ ‘*Old Curiosity Shop"* and *»Ba3Pttal>y Budgfe**), the HAmerloau 
Notes, Martin Chuzslewit,"" the ** cnnristmas Carol ^ Christmas atones 

followed later), ** Notes from Italy,” ‘*Domb^ and Son,"* ^*I>avid Copper- 
field,** Bleak House,** “Hard Times,** ♦♦Little Ilorrft,** Great BopiM^ta^ 
tiona,** “A Tale of Two Cities,** “Our Mutual Friend,** and the unfinished 
“ Bdwin I>rood.** I^veral of these, and his “ Hncommenfial Traveller"* papers, 
appeared in A71 the Fear Maundy whioh he edited. He died June 9, 1870*] 

ThA-T ^ere your goveruor’s lu^fg^age, Sammy ? ” inquired 
Mr. Weller senior, of lus affectionate son, as he enter^ the 
yard of the Bull Inn, Whitcjchapel, with a traveling bag and a 
small portmanteau. 

“ You might ha* made a worser guess than that, old feller,” 
replied Mr. Weller the younger, setting down his burden in the 
yard, and sitting himself down upon it afterwards. ^ The 
Grovemor hisself’ll bo down hero presently.” 

“ He’s a cabbin’ it, I suppose ? ” said the father. 

** Yes, he’s a havin’ two mile o’ danger at eight-pence,” re- 
sponded the son. “ How’s mother-in-law this mornin’ ? ” 

♦* Queer, Sammy, queer,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, with 
impressive gravity. She’s been gettin’ raythor in the Metho- 
distical order lately, Sammy ; and she is imoommon pious, to 
be sure. She’s too good a creetur for me, Sammy — I feel I 
don’t deserve her.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Samuel, “ that’s wery self-denying o’ you.” 

“Wery,” replied his parent, with a sigh. She’s got hold 
o* some inwention for grown-up people being born again, 
Sammy — the new birth, I thinks they calls it. I should wery 
much like to see that system in haotion, Sammy. I should wery 
much like to see your niother-in-law born again. Wouldn’t I 
put her out to nurse I 

What do you think them women does t’other day ? ” con- 
tinued Mr. Weller, after a short pause, during which he had 
significantly struck the side of his nose with his forefinger, 
some half-dozen timSs. What do you think they does, t’other 
day, Sammy ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” replied Sam, what ? ” 

“ Goes and gets up a grand tea drinkin’ for a feller they 
calls their shepherd,” said Mr. Weller. I was a standing 
starin’ in, at the pictur shop down at our place, when I sees a 
little bill about it ; ‘ Tickets half a crown. All applications to 
be made to the committee. Secretary, Mrs. Weller ; * and when 
1 got home, there was the committee a sittin’ in our back parlor 







'^ladtd ixti^ ^tajoatny* 

'JC|k(^ WMh m ii«%d woiiin* 8up]^li0d, mid 

ii^ll ji|»d^ o’* Ww, wJuat witli m0aa«x4ti^J&w a wor- 

jryia^ ifitta to gii^ midL wlauttt |lfiihi my looMn^ forward to mtein* acme 
qiiemf atm^a if I 4id^ Z pti# my name down for ^ ticket ; at sut 
o^cicKdt on ike J'riday eveipn^ I dresCes myself out, wery smart, 
and Z £rm^ vitk me old ^ooman, and up we walks into a fust 
door wlmre tihere wae tea tilings for thirty, and a whole lot o’ 
woman as begins whjuiqperin* to one another, and lookin’ at me, 
as if they’d nevor seen a rayther stout gen’lm’n of eight and 
fifty afore. By and by, there comes a great bustle downstairs, 
and a lanky chap with a red nose and white neckcloth rushes 
up, and sings out, ^ Here’s the shepherd a coming to wisit his 
faithful fiock $ * and in comes a fat chap in black, vith a great 
white faoa, a smilin’ avay like clockwork. Such goin’s on, 
Sammy. * The kiss of peace,’ says the shepherd ; and then he 
kissed the women sH round, and ven he’d done, the man vith the 
rod nose began. I was just a thinkin^ whether I hadn’t better 
begin too — ’specially as there was a wery nice lady a sittiu’ next 
me — » ven in comes the tea, and your mother-in-law, as had 
been makin’ the kettle boil, downstairs. At it they went, tooth 
and nail. Such a precious Ipud hymn, Sammy, while the tea was 
a brewing ; such a grace, such eatiu’ and drinkin’ I wish you 
could ha’ ^pe^n the shepherd walkm’ into the ham and muffins. 
1 never see such a chap to eat and drink — never. The red- 
nosed man wam’t by no means the sort of person you’d like to 
grub by contract, but he was nothin’ to the shepherd. Well, 
arter the tro was over, they sang another hymn, and then the 
shepherd began to preach t and wery well he did it, considerin’ 
how heavy them muffins must have lied on his chest. Pres- 
ently he pulls up, all of a sudden, and hollers out, * Where is 
the sinner ; where is th mis’rable sinner ^ ’ upon which, all the 
women looked at me, and begun to g^oan as if they was dying. 
I thought it was rather sing’lor, but hows’ever, I says nothing. 
Presently he puUs up again, and lookin’ wery hard at me, says, 

‘ Where is the sinner ; whore is the mis’rable sinner ! ’ and all 
the women groans again, ten times louder than afore. I got 
rather savage at this, so I takes a step or two for’ard and says, 

* My friend,’ says I, * did you apply that ’ere obserwation to 
me ? ’ — ’Stead of beggin’ my pardon as any gen’lm’n would 
ha’ done, he got more abusive than ever : called me a wessel, 
Sammy — a wessel of wrath — and all soits o’ names.^ So my 
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blood feeiijtjgf reg’larljr up, I fiirat gpave 3wm two or foe 

self, aud tben two or three more to baud oyer to the zQueti with 
the red nose, and walked oS* I wish you could ha’ hoMd homr 
the women screamed, Sammy> yen they picked up Idbe «d3iepherd 
from under the table. — HaUo ! hera’e the goveiwor^ the auah 
of life.” • ^ 

As Mr. W eller spoke, Mr. Pickwick dismounted ftom a OSh, 
and entered the yard. 

“ Fine mornin’, sir,” — said Mr. Weller senior^ 

“ Beautiful indeed ” — - replied Mr. Piokwiefc. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” echoed a red-haired man with an inquis- 
itive nose and blue spectacles, who had unpacked himself £votn 
a cab at the same moment as Mr. Pickwick. Goingr to Ipswich* 
sir ? ” 

“ I am,'* replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Extraordinary coincidence. So am I.” 

Mr. Pickwick bowed. 

** Ooing* outside ? ” said the red-haired man. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed a^ain. 

“ Bless my soul, how remarkable — I am going outside, too,” 
said the red-haired man : we are positively going together.” 
And the red-haired man, who was an important-looking, sharp- 
nosed, mysterious-spoken personage, with a birdlike habit of 
giving his head a jerk every 'time he said anything,^Bnuled as if 
he had made one of the strangest discoveries that ever fell to 
the lot of human wisdom. 

“ I am liappy in the prospect of your company, sir,” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ah,” said the newcomer, it’s a good thing for both of us, 
isn’t it? Company, you see — -company is — is — it’s a very 
different thing from solitude — a’n’t it ? ” 

“ There’s no denyin’ that ’ere,” said Mr. Weller, joining in 
the conversation, with an all able smUe. That’s what 1 call a 
self-evident proposition, as the dog’s-meat man said, when the 
housemaid told him he warn’t a gentleman.” 

Ah,” said the red-haired man, surveying Mr. Weller 
from head to foot, with a supercilious look. Friend of 
yours, sir ? ” 

Not exactly a friend,” replied Mr. Pickwick, in a low tone. 

The fact is, he is my servant, but 1 allow him to take a good 
many liberties ; for, between ourselves, 1 flatter myself he is 
sm original, and I am rather proud of him.” 



msoasmufitcm Atrirsasrrwm. 5ei9 

^ imM iiie t»»A-baimd ttum, ** tKat, you see, is a matter 

oi testa. X am aat 'of auytbing ori^^ioal $ 1 don’t IQce it ; 
don’t sea Idwe ■taasaaity' for it» What’s your name, sir ? ” 

** |Sar»IS wy oardf^Six^** repUed Mr, Pickwick, much amused 
hythe ahraptuass ol the ifoestion, and the singjolar manner of 
the strangler. i 

'^^ddtk^asdd tim «sd<dmired man, placing the card in his pock- 
«tbo<dE, ** Pidtwick | very good. I like to know a man’s name, 
it saves so much taonble. That’s my card, sir. Magnus, you 
will perodlva* sir — Magnus is my name. It’s rather a good 
I siz* ? 

** A very ^0od aamB indeed*” said Mr. Pickwick, wholly un- 
able to repress a Omilea 

** Yes, I think it is,” resumed Mr. Magnus. There’s a 
gfood name before it, too, you will observe. Permit me, sir — 
if you hold the card litide slanting, this way, you catch the 
lig^ht upon the up stroke* There Peter Ma^us — sounds 
well, I think, sir*^’ 

Very,” said Mr* Pickwiek. 

Onrious circumstance about those initials, sir,” said Mr. 
Ma^ntxs. ^♦Yon will observe— P. M. — ’post meridian. In 
hasty notes to intimate acquaintance, I sometimes sig^n my- 
self * Afternoon* * It amuses my friends very much, Mr. 
Pickwick.” 

^ It is calculated to afford them the highest gratification, I 
should conceive,” said Mr. Pickwick, rather envying the ease 
with which Mr* Magnus’s friends were entertained. 

** Now, gen’lm’n,” said the hostler, coach is ready, if you 
please.” 

Is all my luggage in ? ” inquired Mr. Magnus* 

All right, sir.” 

^ Is the red bag in ? ” 

** All right, sir.” 

** And the striped bag ? ” 

♦‘Pore boot, sir.” 

** And the brown-paper parcel ? ” 

^ Under the seat, sir.” 

** And the leather hatbox ? ” 

^ They’re all in* sir.” 

« Now* will yon get up ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

^^Bxouse me,” r^li^ Magnus* standing on the wheel. 

Excuse me* Mr. Pi^wick. I cannot consent to get up* in 
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this state of uncertaiuty* I am quite satisfied from that tx^n*B 
mamxer, that that leather hatbosc is not in.” 

The solemn protestations of the hostler being wholly nn«> 
availing^ the leather hatbox was obliged to be raked up from 
the lowest depth of the boot, to satisfy him that it ha^ been 
safely packed ; and after he had been assured on this faead« 
he felt a solemn presentiment, first, tliat the red bag was 
mislaid, and next that the striped b^ had been stolen, and 
then that the brown-paper parcel had *‘come untied*^’ At 
length, when he had received octdar demonstrations of the 
groundless nature of each and every of these suspicions, he 
consented to climb up to the roof of the coach, observing 
that now he had taken everything off his mind, he felt quite 
comfortable and happy. 

“You’re given to nervousness, a’n’t you, sir?” inquired 
Mr. Weller senior, eying the stranger askance, as he mounted 
to his place. 

“ Yes ; I always am rather, about these little matters,” 
said the stranger, “ but I am all right now — quite right. ” 

Well, that’s a blessin’,” said Mr. Weller. “Sammy, help 
your master up to the box : t’other leg, sir, that’s it ; give us 
your hand, sir. Up with you. You was a lighter weight 
when you was a boy, sir.” 

True enough, that, Mr. Weller,” said the br^thless Mr. 
Pickwick, good-humoredly, as he took his seat on the box 
beside him. 

“Jump up in front, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. Now, 
Viliam, run ’em out- Take care o’ the archvay, gen’lm’n. 
^ Heads,’ as the pieman says. That’ll do, Viliam. Let ’em 
alone.” And away went the coach up Whitechapel, to the 
admiration of the whole pox>ulation of that pretty densely 
populated quarter. 

“Not a wery nice neighborhood this, sir,” said Sam, with 
the touch of the hat which always preceded his entering into 
conversation with his master. 

“ It is not indeed, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, surveying 
the crowded and filthy street through which they were passing. 

*‘It’s a wery remarkable circumstance^ sir,” said Sam, 
“ that poverty and oysters always seem to go together*” 

I don’t understand you, Sam,’* said Mr. Pickwick. 

What I mean, sir,” said Sam, “ is, that the poorer a place 
is, the greater call there seems to be for oysters. Look here. 



a oyster JstsU to eveity l^alf-dozen bouses — the 
street’s lined vith *Am* Blessed if I don’t think that ven a 
msu*s Tjirery ^poor^ he rushes out of his lodg^ga^ and eats 
oyster^s in regr^lar dei^peration*” 

be sure he does,” said Mr. Weller senior,^ and it’s 
just the same rith piekled salmon! ” • 

Those are two very remarkable facts, which never oc- 
curred to me before,” said Mr, Pickwick. very first 

place we stop at, 1*11 make a note of them.” 

By this time they had reached the turnpike at Mile li^nd ; 
a profound silence prevailed, until they had got two or three 
miles further on, when Mr. Weller senior, turning* suddenly 
to Mr. Pickwick, said : — 

« Wery queer life is a pike keeper’s, sir.” 

** A what ? ” said Mr- Pickwick. 

** A pike keeper.” 

“ What do you mean by a pike keeper ? ” inquired Mr. 
Peter Magnus. 

“ The old ’un means a turnpike keeper, gen’lm’n,” observed 
Mr. W'eller, in explanation. 

** Oh,” said Mr. Pickwick, ♦♦ I see. Yes ; very curious life. 
Very uncomfortable.” 

‘‘ They’re all on ’em men as has met vith some disappoint- 
ment in said Mr. W’eller senior. 

“ Ay, ay ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Yes- Consequence of vich, they retires from the world, 
and shuts themselves up in pikes ; partly vith the view of 
being solitary, and partly to rewenge themselves on mankind, 
by takin’ tolls.” 

“I>©ar me,” said Mr. Pickwick, never knew that 

before.” 

“Pact, sir,” said Mr. W’eller; “if they was gen’lm’n you’d 
call ’em misanthropes, but as it is they only takes to pike 
keepin’.” . 

With such conversation, possessing the inestimable charm 
of blending amusement with instruction, did Mr. "Weller be- 
guile the tediousness of the journey, during the greater part 
of the day. Topics of conversation were never wanting, for 
even when any pause occurred in Mr. Weller’s loquacity, it 
was abundantly supplied by the desire evinced by Mr. Magnus 
to make himself acquainted with the whole of the personal his- 
tory of his fellow-travolera, and his loudly expressed anxiety at 
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every stagey respecting the safety and well-being Islie twe 
bags, the leather hatbox, and the brpwn-paper pareel<«r^ 

In the main street of Ix^'^Wieh, on the left-hand side o£ t^e 
way, a short distance after yon have pawed throi^gh the i^en 
space fronting the Townhall, stands an inn lotown lair and 
wide by the appellation of Tlate Great White Horse,^^ slendered 
the more conspicuous by a stone statue of some I:ampatsii3iwt am- 
mal with il|gping mane cOid tail, distantly resembling an ipwne 
cart horse, which is elevated above the principal door. I?he 
Great White Horse is famous in the neighborhood, in the same 
degree as a prize ox, or county paper-chronieled ttimip, or 
unwieldy pig — for its enormous size. Never were sndh laby^- 
rinths of uncarpeted passages, such clusters of moldy, badly 
, lighted rooms, such huge numbers of small dens for eating or 
sleeping in, beneath any one roof, as are collected together be- 
tween the four walls of the Great W^hite Horse at Ipswichw 

It was at the door of this overgrown tavern that the I<on- 
don coach stopped at the same hour every evening ; and it 
was from this same London coach that Mr. Pickwick, Sam 
Weller, and Mr. Peter Magnus dismounted, on the particular 
evening to which this chapter of om* history bears reference. 

♦‘Do you stop here, sir ? inquired Mr* Peter Magnus, 
when the striped bag, and the red bag, and the brown-paper 
parcel, and the leather hatbox had all been deposited in the 
passage. “ Do you stop here, sir ? 

“ I do,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Dear me,’* said Mr. Magnus, “ I never knew anything 
like these extraordinary coincidences. Why, I stop here, too. 
I hope we dine together ? ” 

“With pleasure,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “I am not quite 
certain whether I have any friends here or not, though. Is 
there any gentleman of the name of Tupman here, waiter ? ” 

A corpulent man, with fortnight’s napkin under his atm, 
and coeval stockings on his legs, slowly desisted from occu- 
pation of staring down the street, on this i^uestion being put 
to him by Mr. Pickwick ; and, after minutmy inspecting that 
gentleman’s appearadce, from the crown of his hat to the low- 
est button of his gaiters, replied emphatically : 

“ No.” 

“ Nor any gentleman of the name of SniSMSgraes ? ” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No.’" 
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**No*^*. 

^My ibrji^dk lbLii^0 not fiurijved to^day^ &ir/* said Mr, Pick- 
WiiSlc, f* Wm will diita alone^ tben. Show us a private room, 
waitoasr*’^ r 

On l^iis jraqilL^t behi^ preferred, the corpulent man oonde^ 
somda^d to order 4he boots to brings in the gentlemen’s luggage, 
smI |n^eeedh)^^ them down a long daiAc passage, ushered them 
iliEto a large, badly furnished apartment, witb a dirty grate, in 
which a small fire was making a wretched attempt to be cheer- 
ful, but was fast sinking beneath the dispiriting influence of 
the place- After the lapse of an hour, a bit of fish and a 
steak were served up to the travelers, and when the dinner 
was cleared array, Mr^ Pickwick and Mr. Peter Magnus drew 
their chairs up to the ifire, and having ordered a bottle of Ihe^ 
worst possible port wine, at the highest possible price, for the 
good of the house, drank brandy and water for their own. 

Mr. Peter Magnus was naturally of a very communicative 
disposition, and the brandy and water operated with wonder- 
ful efiect in warming into life the deepest hidden secrets ot bis 
bosom. After sundry accounts of himself, his family, his con- 
nections, his friends, his jokes, his business, and his brothers 
([most talkalave men have a great deal to say about their 
brothers>, Mr. Peter Magnus took a blue view of Mr. Pick- 
wick through his colored sx>ectacleB for several minutes, and 
then said, with an air of modesty ; — 

And what do you think — what do you think, Mr.^ Pick- 
wick I have come down here for ? ” 

“ Upon my word,’^ said Mr. Pickwick, “ it is wholly impos- 
sible for me to guess ; on business, perhaps.” 

“ Partly right, sir,” replied Mr. Peter Magnus, “ but partly 
wrong^ at the same time ; try again, Mr. Pickwick.” 

« B^ally,’^ said Mr. Pickwick, I mizst throw myself on 
your mercy, to tdl me or not, as you may think best ; for I 
should never guess, if 1 were to try all night.” 

“Why, then, b<&«---he^ — he I ” said Mr. Peter Magnus, with 
a bagful titter, “ what should you think, Mr. Pickwick, if I had 
come down here to make a proposal, sir, eh ? He — he — ^ he I ” 

“ Think I that you are very likely to succeed,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick, with one of his most beaming smiles. 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr- Magnus, “ but do you really think so, Mr- 
Plckwick f I>o you, though ? ” 
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‘‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick* 

No 5 but you’re joking*, though.” 

** I am not, indeed.” ^ 

“Why, then,” said Mr. Magnus, “to let you into a little 
secret, J think so too. I don’t mind telling you, Mr* Pk^kwick, 
although I’m dfeadful jealous by nature — horrid ~ that the 
lady is in this house.” Here Mr. Magnus took off his speota- 
cles, on purpose to wink,^nd then put them on again. 

“ That’s what you were running out of the room for, before 
dinner, then, so often,” said Mr. Pickwick, archly. 

Hush — yes, you’re right, that was it ; not such a fool as 
to see her, though.” 

“ No I ” 

“ No ; wouldn’t do, you know, after having just come off a 
journey. Wait till to-morrow, sir ; double the chance then. 
Mr. Pickwick, sir, there is a suit of clothes in *that bag, and a 
hat in that box, which I expect, in the effect they will produce, 
will bo invaluable to me, sir.” * 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Yes ; you must have observed my anxiety about them 
to-day. I do not believe that such another suit of clothes, and 
such a hat, could be bought for money, Mr. Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick congratulated the fortunate owner of the irre- 
sistible garments, on their acquisition ; and Mr. Peter Magnus 
remained for a few moments, apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation. 

“ She’s a fine creature,” said Mr. Magnus. 

Is she ? ” said Mr, Pickwick. 

“Very,” said Mr. Magnus, “very. She lives about twenty 
miles from here, Mr. Pickwick. I heard she would be here 
to-night and all to-morrow forenoon, and came down to seisse 
the opportunity. I think an inn is a good sort of place to pro- 
X>ose to a single woman in, Mr. Pickwick, She is more likely 
to feel the loneliness of her situation in traveling, perhaps, than 
she would bo at home. What do you think, Mr. Pickwick ? ” 

“ I think it very probable,” replied that gentleman. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick,” said Mr. Peter Magnus, 
“ but I am naturally rather curious ; what may yo^ have come 
down here for ? ” 

“ On a far less pleasant errand, sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 
the color mounting to his face at the recollection — have 
come down here, sir, to expose the treachery and falsehood of 
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an individnaU npan ^whq^ truth and honor 1 placed implicit 

2>ea3^ me/* eaid Mr, Peter Magnus, *♦ that's very unpleas- 
ant. It is a lady^ I presume ? Eh ? ah I Sly, Mr. Pickwick, 
riy. Widl, Mr, Piokirick, sir, I wouldn*t P^obe your feel- 
ings ier the wrorld. Painful subjects, these, mr, very painful. 
I>on^ mind me^ Mr, Pickwick, if you wish to give vent to 
your filings, 1 know what it is to be'jilted, sir ; I have endured 
that sort of thing three or four times.*’ 

I am mudh obliged to you, for your condolence on what 
you presume to be my melancholy case,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
winding up his watch, and laying it on the table, but ” 

*‘No, no,” said Mr, Peter Magnus, ‘^not a word more : it’s 
a painful subject, I sea, I see. What’s the time, Mr. Pick- 
wick ? ” 

“ Past twelve.” 

*^I>ear me, it*s time to go to bed. It will never do, sitting 
here. I shall be pale to-morrow, Mr. Pickwick.” 

At the bare notion of such a calamity, Mr. Peter Magnus 
rang the bell for the chambermaid; and the striped bag, the 
red bag, the leather hatbox, and the brown-paper parcel hav- 
ing been conveyed to his bedroom, he retired in company with 
a japanned candlestick, to one side of the house, while Mr. 
Pickwick* jand another japanned candlestick, were conducted 
through a multitude of tortuous windings, to another. 

** This is your room, sir,” said the chambermaid. 

^‘Very well,” replied Mr. Pickwick, looking round him. 
It was a tolerably large double-bedded room, with a fire ; upon 
the whole, a more comfortable-looking apartment than Mr. 
Pickwick’s short es^erience of the accommodations of the 
G-reat White Horse l&d led him to expect. 

Nobody sleeps in the other bed, of course,” said Mi\ 
Pickwick, 

Oh no, sir.” 

•‘Very good. Tell my servant to bring me up some hot 
water at half-past eight in the morning, and that I shall not 
want him any more to-night,” 

“Yes, sir,” And bidding Mr. Pickwick good night, the 
ohan^bermaid retired, and left him alone. 

Mr. Pickwick sat himself down in a chair before the hre, 
and fell into a train of rambling meditations. First he thought 
of his friends, and wondered when they would join him ; then 
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his tmnd reverted to Mrs. Mertha Bai^ell ; iRid tliNr leO^ 

it wandered^ by a natural {srooess, to the djba^ 
of I>odsoi]L and Fo^gf . Froiu l>odWi and Fo^^s ^ Sew et 
a tangrent, to the very center of the history of the ^qtieer elieRti 
and then it came to the Great White Morse at 

with sufficient clearness to eonvinoe Mr. Piekwiek that he wee 
falling asleep : so he roused himself^ and begaa to undress* 
when he recollected he had left Ids watch on table dowU’^ 
stairs. ^ 

Now this watch was a special favorite wiih'^Mr* Pii^wick* 
having been carried about, beneath the shadow of hie waistt 
coat for a greater number of years than we feel ei^PLed npcRi ^to 
state, at present. The possibility of going tO ^eep,' unless it 
were ticking gently beneath his pillow, or in the watch pocket 
over his head, had never entered Mr. Pickwick’s brain. So as 
it was pretty late now, and he was unwilling to ring his bell at 
that hour of the night, he slipped on his coat, of which he had 
^ just divested himself, and taking the japanned candlestick in 
his hand, walked quietly downstairs. 

The more stairs Mr. Pickwick went down, the more stairs there 
seemed to be to descend, and again and again, when Mr. Pick-* 
wick got into some narrow passage, and began to congratulate 
himself on having gained the ground floor, did another flight 
of stairs appear before his astonished eyes. laa^ he 

reached a stone hall, which he remembered to have seen when 
he entered the house. Passage after passage did he explore ; 
room after room did he peep into ; at length, just as he was on 
the point of giving up the search in despair, he opened the door 
of the identical room in which he had spent the evening, and 
beheld his missing property on the table. 

Mr. Pickwick seized the watch in triflmph, and proceeded 
to retrace his steps to his bedchamber. If his progress down- 
wards had been attended with difficulties and uncertainty, his 
journey back was infinitely more perplexing. Rows of doors, 
garnished witkl boots of every shape, xnake, and sise, branched 
off in every possible direction. A dozen times did he softly 
turn the handle of some bedroom door which resembled his 
own, when a gruff cry from within of ** Who the devil’s that ? ” 
or ‘‘What do you want here ? caused him to steal away, -on 
tiptoe, with a perfectly marvelous oderity. Me was reduced 
to the verge of despair, when an open door atti^ted'hia 
tion. He peeped in — right at last. There were the twe bed% 
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« WiMOda^ ll^ xemltetibered, and the fire etill 

3Si» ^^$sm3S30^ not a long one when he first received it^ 
itwi^ i3h the dranghta of air 'thi^ngh which he had 
^aeeed^ aiid etpfih: into the socket^ just as he olosed the door 
asfitar ilSm« ♦♦ISFO matter^*’ said Bfr* Pickwick* **I can undress 
mymsAX inm aa weUt by the light of the fire.’’ 

''I?hl^*bedstiN(t<^ stood one on each side of the door ; and on 
the inner is^e of eacdi 'was a little path, terminating in a rush- 
bottom chair, just wide enough to admit of a pearson’s getting 
into, out ^/bed, on that side, if he or she thought proper. 

carefully dmwn the curtains of his bed on the outride, 
Mr* Fiokwiok mt down on the rush-bottomed chair, and leisurely 
divmfisd himself of his sdioes and gaiters. He then took off, 
and folded up, his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and slowly, 
drawing on his tasseled nightcap, secured it firmly on his head, 
by tying beneath his chin the strings which he always had 
attached to that article of dress. It was at this moment that 
the absurdity of his recent bewildexrment struck upon his mind ; 
and throwing himself back in the rush-bottomod chair, Mr. 
Pickwick laughed to himself so heartily, that it would have 
been quite d^ghtful to any man of well-constituted mind to 
have watehed the smiles which expanded his amiable features 
as they shone forth from beneath the nightcap. 

*^lt ifi^the best idea,’^ said Mr. Pickwick to himself, smiling 
till he almost cracked the nightcap strings — ‘‘It is the best 
idea^ my losing myself in this place, and wandering about those 
staircases, that I ever heard of. Droll, droll, very droll.” 
Here Mr. Pickwick smiled again, a broader smile than before, 
and was about to continue the process of undressing, in the 
best possible humor, when he was suddenly stopped by a 
most unexpected interruption ; to wit, the entrance into the 
troota of some person with a candle, who, after locking the 
door, advanced to the dressing table, and set down the light 
upon it. 

The smile that played on Mr. Pickwick’S features was 
instantaneously lost in a look of the most unbounded and wonder- 
stricken surprise^ The person, whoever it was, had come in so 
suddenly and with so little noise, that Mr. Pickwick had had no 
time to call out, or oppose their entrance- Who could it be? 
JL robber? Some evil-minded person who had seen h i m come 
upstairs with a handmme wat<m in his hand, perhaps. W^hat 
was he to do? 
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The only Iray in which Mr. Pickwick could catch a ^ 

of his inystetious visitor with the least danger df being aecn^ 
himself, was by creeping oh to the bed, and peeping cmt 
between the curtains on the opposite side. To this maneuver 
he accordingly resorted. Keeping the curtains carefully closed 
with his hand, so that nothing more of him could be seen than 
his face and nightcap, and putting on his spectacles, he mus- 
tered up courage, and looked out. 

Mr. Pickwick almost fainted with horror and dismay. 
Standing before the dressing glass was a middle-aged lady 
in jjellow curl papers, busily engaged in brushing what ladies 
call their “back hair.” However the unconscious micLdle-aged 
lady came into that room, it was quite clear .that she contem- 
plated remaining there for the night ; for she had brought a 
rushlight and shade with her, which, with praiseworthy pre^- 
caution against lire, she had stationed in a basin on the floor, 
where it was glimmering away, like a gigantic lighthouse, in a 
particularly small piece of water. 

“ Bless my soul,” thought Mr. Pickwick, “ what a dreadful 
thing ! ” 

“ Hem ! ” said the lady ; and in went Mr. Pickwick’s head 
with automatonlike rapidity. 

“ I never met with anything so awful as this,” thought 
poor Mr. Pickwick, the cold perspiration starting in drops upon 
his nightcap. “Never. This is fearful.” 

It was quite impossible to resist the urgent desire to see 
what was going forward. So out went Mr. Pickwick’s head 
again. The prospect was worse than before. The middle- 
aged lady had finished arranging her hair ; had carefully 
enveloped it in a muslin nightcap with a small plaited border, 
and was gazing pensively on the fire. 

“ This matter is growing alarming ” — - reasoned Mr. Pick- 
wick with himself. “ I can’t allow things to go On in this Way. 
By the self-possession of that lady, it’s clear to me that^I must 
have come into the wrong room. If I call out, she’ll alarm the 
house, but if I remain here the consequences will be still more 
frightful.” 

Mr. Pickwick, it is quite unnecessary to say, was one of 
the most modest and delicate-minded of mortals. The very 
idea of exhibiting his nightcap to a lady overpowered him, 
but he had tied those confounded strings in a knot, and do 
what he would, he couldn’t get it off. The discicmure toust be 
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wa» OBly osite other way o£ doing it. He shrank 
• behind the eurtaiwie* aad called out very loudly ; — 
Ha~hum/’ 

That the lady started at this unexpected sound was evident, 
by her falliiig up against the rushlight shade ; that she per- 
suaded herself it must have been the efPest of imagination 
was equally clear, for when Mr. Pickwick, under the impres- 
sion that i^e had fainted away, stone-dead from fright, ven- 
tured to peep out again, she was gazing pensively on the fire 
as before. 

•^Most extraordinary female this,” thought Mr, Pickwick, 
poppingS^ again. Ha — hum.” 

These last sounds, so like those in which, as legends inform 
us, the ferocious giant Blunderbora was in the habit of express- 
ing liis opinion that it was time to lay the cloth, were too 
distinctly audible to be again mistaken for tlie workings of 
fancy. 

Qracious Heaven 1 ” said the middle-aged lady, what’s 
that I” 

It’s — it’s only a gentleman, ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick 
from behind the curtains. 

A gentleman I ” said the lady, with a terrific scream, 

** It’s all over,” thought Mr. Pickwick. 

A strange man ! ” shrieked the lady. Another instant, 
and the^ouse would be alarmed. Her garments rustled as she 
rushed towards the door. 

‘‘ Ma’am ’’ — said Mr. Pickwick, thrusting out his head, in 
the extremity of his desperation, ‘‘ma’am.” 

Now although Mr. Pickwick was not actuated by any defi- 
nite object in putting out his head, it was instantaneously produc- 
tive of a good effect. The lady, as we have already stated, was 
near the door. She must pass it, to reach the staircase, and she 
woul^ most undoubtedly have dona so, by this time, had not the 
sudden apparition of Mr, Pickwick’s nightcap driven her back, 
into i.he remotest comer of the apartment, where she stood, 
staring wildly at Mr. Pickwick, while Mr, Pickwick, in his 
turn, stared wildly at her. 

“Wretch,” — said the lady, covering her eyes with her 
hands, “ what do you want here ? ” 

“Nothing, ma^am — nothing whatever, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, earnestly. 

“ Nothing I ” siUd the lady, looking up. 
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upon my honor/* Mti, "WWtewloJfe# 

nodding his heiiMl fio energeticnUy that ihB tasoel pi 
danced again* I am almost r^dy to sink« ma^am« hi^^th t3ie 
oonfusion of addressing a lady in my nightcap £he^ tibo Itwiy 
hastily snatched ojS heraj^ hut 1 can’t get it off^ ma’^atn — -iisM 
Mr« Pickwick gave it a tremendous tug* in procrf of the state^ 
ment* It is evident to me, ma’am, now, that I have mistaken 
this bedroom for my own* I had not bcbn here five minutes, 
ma’am, when yhu suddenly entered it.” 

“ If this improbable story be really true, sir ” — said the 
lady, sobbing violently, ** you will leave it Instantly*” 

I will, ma’am, with the greatest pleasure ” — ^ rej^ed Mr, 
Pickwick. 

“ Instantly, sir,” said the lady. 

• . ‘‘ Certainly, ma’am,” interposed Mr. Pickwick, very quickly. 

Certainly, ma’am* I — I — am very sorry, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, making his appearance at the bottom of the bed, ^ to 
have been the innocent occasion of this alarm and emotion ; 
deeply sorry, ma’am.” 

The lady pointed to the door. One excellent quality of Mr* 
Pickwick’s character was beautifully displayed at this moment, 
under the most trying circumstances. Although he had hastily 
put on his hat over his nightcap, after the manner of the old 
patrol ; although he carried his shoes and gaiters in his hand,* 
and his coat and waistcoat over his arm, nothing eould subdue 
his native politeness. 

I am Exceedingly sorry, ma’am,” said Mr* Pickwick, bow- 
ing very low. 

If you are, sir, you will at once leave the room,” said the 

lady. 

“ Immediately, ma’aid ; this instant, ma’am,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, opening the door, and dropping both his shoes with a loud 
crash in so doing. ^ ^ 

I trust, ma’am,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, gathering qp his 
shoes, and turning round *to bow again, ** I trust, ma’ant, that 
my unblemished character, and the devoted respect I entertain 
for your sex, will plef.d as some slight excuse for this ” 
But before Mr. Pickwick could conclude the sentence, the lady 
had thrust him into the passage and locked and bodted the door 
behind him. 

Whatever grounds of self-congratulation Mr* Pidkwidtt 
might have, for having escaped so quietly from his late awk* 
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pcmtUon vras by no meana enviable. 
iXa wd«i In an <^ian jpamage^ in a stirange honse, in tke 

mid4la ^ tha Imf^oremed ; it was ^ not to be supposed 

tbat bi« n^ay in perfect darkness to a room he had 

been wholly unable to discover with a light, and if he made the 
noise in his fruitless attempts to do so, he stood every 
ohanoa oi being shot at, and perhaps killed, by some wakeful 
travele^ET^ He had no respuroe but to remain where he was, 
\mtxl daylight appeared* So, after groping his way a few paces 
down the passage, and to his indnite alarm stumbling over 
several pairs of boots in so doing, Mr. Pickwick crouched into 
a little rso^sa in the wall, to wait for morning as philosophi- 
cally as he might. 

He was not destined, however, to undergo this additional 
t^ial of patience : for he had not been long ensconced in his 
present concealment when, to his unspeakable horror, a man, 
bearing a light, appeared at the end of the passage* His horror 
was suddenly converted into joy, however, when he recognized 
the form of his faithful attendant. It was indeed Mr. Samuel 
Weller, who after sitting up thus late, in conversation with the 
boots, who was sitting up for the mail, was now about to retire 
to rest. 

** Sam,’’ said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly appearing before him, 
wJjjipro’s my bedroom ? ” 

Mr. l^eUer stared at his master with the most emphatic sur- 
prise ; and it was not until the question had been repeated three 
several times, that he turned round, and led the way to the 
long-sought apartment. 

SaxU)** said Mr. Pickwick, as he got into bed, “ 1 have 
made one of the most extraordinary mistakes to-night, that 
ever were heard of.” 

‘‘ Wery likely, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, dryly- 

‘‘But of this I am determined, Sam,” said Mr* Pickwick, 
“ that ii I were to stop in this house for six months, I would 
never trust myself about it, alone, again.” 

That’s the wery prudentest resolution as you could come to, 
sir,” replied Mr. Weller. ** You rayther w^t somebody to look 
arter you, sir, ven your judgment goes out a wisitin’.” 

‘^What do you mean by that, Sam?” said Mr. Pickwick. 
He raised himself in bed, and extended his hand, as if he were 
about to say something moto t but suddenly checking himself, 
turned round, and bade his valet " Qood night.” 
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** Oo^t nil^bt, sir/* relied Mr. J/Feller. H« pmaaeA yeh^Oi 
be get otttsidb the door— «8hook bis besd— -‘walked or— 
stopped — Kavdfed 'the eandle— shook his heed again<~s&d 
dually proceeded slowly to his chamber, a^parenlAy buried in 
tihe profouudeet meditation. 


THE BELLS OF SHAl^DON. 

Bt FRANCIS MASONY. 

[Fbahcis Majbomt, better known as ** Father Front,** wan bom in Cork^ 
Ireland, 1804. He was educated by the Jesuits at Amiens, studied theology at 
Paris, and became a priest. In Xiondon be formed one of the famous group about 
Maginn who wrote for i^aser*s Jtfugusfne, and about 1884 began to oontfiboie 
\o it under the name of Father I^ut,** mainly translations of FngUsh songs 
into foreign languages and foreign ones into Fng^h, which remain his literary 
monument. Xiater he was correspondent of English papers from Home and 
Paris. Though much more wit, ^Uner-out, bohemian, and soholarly liuiraieur 
than priest, he rmnained faithful to the beliefs and loyal to the pride of his 
church. He died in May, 1860. J 

With deep aftection 
And recollection, 

X often think of 

Those Shandon bells. 

Whose sounds so wild wonld. 

In the days of ohUdhood, 

Flii^ round my cradle 
Their magic spells* 

On this I ponder 
Wherever I wander. 

And thus grow fonder^ 

Sweet Cork, of thee. 

With 1h.y bells of Shandon 
That sound so^ grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river liee* 

S^ye heard bells chiming 
35^ull many a clime in. 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine. 

While at a glib rate 
Btrass tongues would vibratef 
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VlfOLX0 €0 lltBAIglDQJSry 

Whu^ aitll mqsi<^ 

t^gNC%» wwlgj ht lilBe CiMbMk. 

V 

txiamo^ 

Ol)L #a«fli pn^d Bw^in^ 
t)$ beljpry Ituelling; 

Xti| j»0t^ free, 

’JdiAde 1;%ie bellB of Shandou 
Scmiid more grBJxd, on 

X 13 E 0 pleaeant watera 
<>f river Xiee. 

X^Tjre heatd bel^a tolling 
OXd Adrian^a mole in, 

^lielr tbmider roUm^p 
]@Vom tlie Vatican 5 
And cymbals glorious 
Swin^ngf uproarious 
In the jgQrgooim turrets 
Of Hotre I>ame. 

Hut thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Plini^s o*er the Tiber, 

Pealinigr solemnly: 

Oh, the bells of Bhandon 
So^md far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of thS river X^ee* 

The resa a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk, oh. 
In Baint Sophia 

The Turkman gets. 

And IbUd In air 
Calls men to prayer, 

Hrom the tapering siimmits 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 
Z freely gprant them , 

Hut thare*s an. anthem 
ICbre dear to me z 

the bells of Shandon 
eound so grand on 
pleasant waters 
0f ‘tihe riyer tieo* 
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FROM “TEN THOUSAND A YEAR.*' 
samubl warbbn. 

[Samubi. Wababn : An Bnglifili novelist; l>om in DenbiglteeAiiTn, Wales, 
May 23, 1B07. He studied medicine at Bdinburgh, but abandoned it for law* 
Ultimately be became queen’s counsel, recorder at HuU, and a member of 
Parliament. He is chiefly remembered for bis ** Bassages from the Diary Of a 
Uate Physician** C1832) and *‘Ten Thousand a Year” (1S41), both of which 
appeared originally in Blackwood'" a Magazine^ He died in 1877, in Dondon.J 

The Hero appears on the Scene. 

About ten o’clock one Sunday morning, in the month of 
.July, 1839, the dazzling sunbeams, which had for several hours 
irradiated a little dismal back attic in one of the closest courts 
adjoining Oxford Street, in London, and stimulated with their 
intensity the closed eyelids of a young man — one Tittlebat 
Titmouse — lying in bed, at length woke him* He rubbed 
his eyes for some time, to relieve himself from the irritation 
occasioned by the sudden glare they encountered ; and yawned 
and stretched his limbs with a heavy sense of weariness, as 
though his sleep had not refreshed him. He presently east 
his eyes towards the heap of clothes lying huddled together 
on the backless chair by the bedside, where he hi:id hastily 
flung them about an hour after midnight ; at which time he 
had returned from a great draper’s shop in Oxford Street, 
where he served as a shopman, and where he had nearly 
dropped asleep, after a long day ”8 work, in the act ^ of putting 
up the shutters. He could hardly keep his eyes open while he 
undressed, short as was the time required to do so ; and on 
dropping exliausted into bed, there he had continued, in deep 
unbroken slumber, till the mevnent of his being presented to 
the reader. 

He lay for several minutes, stretching, yawning, and sigh- 
ing, occasionally casting an irresolute glance towards the tiny 
fireplace, where lay a modicum of wood and coal, with a tinder 
box and a match or two placed upon the hob, so that he could 
easily light his fire for the purposes of shaving ^d breakfasting. 
He stepped at length lazily out of bed, and when he felt his 
feet, again yawned and stretched himself. Then he lit bis fire, 
placed his bit of a kettle on the top of it, and returned to bed, 
where he lay with his eye fixed ou the fire, watching the prao* 
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?ding blasse ixisinuate itself tlirough the wood and coal. Once* 
however* it be^n to fail* so he had to g’et up and assist it, by 
blowing*, and bite of paper; and it seemed in so precarious a 
state that he determined not again to lie down, but sit on the 
bedside : as be did, with bis arms folded, ready to resume 
operations if necessary. In this posture he remained for some 
time, watching his little fire, and listlessly listening to the dis- 
cordant gangling of innumerable church bells, clamorously call- 
ing the citizens to their devotions. The current of thoughts 
passing through his mind, was something like the following : — 
** Heigho ! — ^ Liud, Lud I — Dixll as ditch water I — This is 
my only holiday, yet I don’t seem to enjoy it ! — ^ for I feel 
knocked up with my week’s work I (A yawn.) What a life^ 
mine is* to be sure 1 Here I am, in my eight- and-twentieth 
year, and for four long years have been one of the shopmen at 
Tag-rag & Co.’s, slaving from half-past seven o’clock in the 
morning till nine at night, and all for a salary of thirty -five 
pounds a year, and my board 1 And Mr. Tag-rag — eugh ! 
what a beast I — ^ is always telling me how high he’s raised my 
salary ! 1 Thirty-five pounds a year is all I have for lodging, 
and turning out like a gentleman 1 ’Pon my soul I it can*t 
last ; for sometimes I feel getting desperate — such strange 
thoughts come into my mind I — Seven shillings a week do I 
pay for tats cursed hole — (he uttered these words with a 
bitter emphasis, accompanied by a disgustful look round the 
little room) — that one couldn’t swing a cat in without touch- 
ing the four sides I — Last winter three of our gents (i.c. his 
fellow-shopmen) came to tea with me one Sunday night ; and 
bitter cold as it was, we four made this cussed doghole sO hot, 
we were obliged to open the window I — And as for accommo- 
dation — I recollect 1 had to borrow two nasty chairs from the 
people below, who on the next Sunday bonowed my only 
decanter, in return, and, hang them, cracked it I — Curse me, 
say I, if this life is worth having I It’s all the very vanity of 
vanities — as it’s said somewhere in the Rible — and no mis- 
take ! l^ag, fag, fag, all one’s days, and — what for ? Thirty- 
five pounds a year,' and * no advance! ’ (Here occurred a pause 
and reverie, from which he was roused by the clangor of the 
church bells.) Bah, bells ! ring away till you’re all cracked I 
— Now do you think JTm going to be mewed up in church on 
this the only day out of the sevi^n I’ve got to sweetsen myself 
in, and snifi fresh air ? A precious joke that would be ! (A 
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yawii^> Whew i — after all, I’d almost as lieve sit i 

what^B the use of my s^ing out? Everybody 1 see" 
happy, excepting* me, and the poor chaps that are Mice me t 
Everybody laughs when they see me, and know that l*m oUl^y 
a tallow-faced oounterjumper— 1 know that’s the oddbus name 
wo gents go by ! — for whom it’s no use to go out — for mle 
day in seven can’t give one a bloom I Oh, Lord T what’s the 
use of being good-looking, as same chaps say 1 am ? — - Her© 

ho instinctively passed his left hand through a profusion of 
sandy-colored hair, and cast an eye towards the bit of fractured 
looking-glass which hung against the wall, ahd had, by faith- 
fully representing to him a by no means ti^ly set of features 
i^despite the dismal hue of his hair^ whenever he chose to 
^appeal to it, afforded him more enjoymeht than any other 
object in the world, for years. ** Ah, by Jov© I many and 
many’s the fine gal I’ve done my best to attract the notice of, 
while I was serving her in the shop — that is, when I’ve seen 
her get out of a carriage ! There has been luck to many 
a chap like me, in the same line of speculation : look at Tom 
Tarnish — how did ho get Miss Twang, the rich pianoforte 
maker’s daughter? — and now he’s cut the shop, and lives at 
Hackney, like a regular gentleman ! Ah I that was a stroke ! 
But somehow it hasn’t answered with fne yet; the gals don’t 
take 1 How I have set my eyes to bo sure, and og^ed them ! 
— All of them don’t seem to dislike the thing — and sometimes 
they’ll smile, in a sort of way that says I’m safe — but it’s 
been no use yet, not a bit of it ! — My eyes I catch me, by the 
way, ever nodding again to a lady on the Sunday, that had 
smiled when I stared at her while serving her in the shop — 
after what happened to mo a month or two ago in the Park 1 
Didn’t I feel like damaged goods, just then ? But it’s no 
matter, women are so different at different times I — ^ Vety 
likely I mismanaged the thing. By the Way, what a pi^ecious 
pupi>y of a chap the fellow was that came up to her at the time 
she stepped out of her carriage to walk a bit I As fot good 
looks — out me to ribbons (another glance at th© glass]) — no ; 
I a’n’t afraid there^ neither — hxit — heighb ! — - 1 suppose he 
was, as they say, born with a golden spoon in his mouth, and 
had never so many a thousand a year, to nipake up to him for 
never so few brains ! He was uncommon well-dressed, though, 
I must own. What trousers — they stuck so natuirat to Mm, 
he might have been born in them. And his waistcoat, and 
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AA 0ix I Aiatd yet, his figoiro yvo^s nothing 
«wy imt pi I IJis g^lovest as white as snow 5 IVe no 

dnnbt }is W 0 ars a I^air ef ^hem a — my stars ! tlxat’s three 
and sistp^nne a day; fbr don’t 1 know what they cost 7 — 
Whaw J if I had iilae cash to carry on that sort of thing ! 
— And when ho^d*!ee 0 n her Into her carriag<f — the hors© h© 
got — and what a tiptop groom- — that chap’s wages. I’ll 

answer for it, wwe equal to my salary I (Here was another 
pau)^*^ IS^OWV juat for the fuix of the thing, only supi^ose luck 
was to befall me / Say that somebody was to leave me lots of 
cash — m«my thousands a year, or something in that line I My 
stars I wouldn’t I go it with the best of thexn ! (Another long 
pause* ^ Oad, I reslly should hardly know how to begin to 
spend it I — 1 think, by the way, I’d buy a title to set oft with 
— - fox' what won’t money buy ? The thing’s often done ; tlierVs 
was a great pawnbroker in the city, the other day, made a 
baronet of, all for his money — and why shouldn’t I ? ” He 
grew a little heated with the progress of his rejections, clasi>- 
ing his hands with involuntary energy, as he stretched them 
out to their fullest extent, to give effect to a very hearty yawn. 
“ liord, only think how it would souxid : — 

“Sm TixmEBAX Titkousk, Baronkt ; (or) Loro Tit- 
mouse: I I 

** The very first place I’d go to, after I’d got my title, and 
was rigged out in Tight-fit’s tiptop, should be — our cursed 
shoj) 1 to buy a do2;en or two pair of white kid. Ah, lia I 
What a flutter there would be among the poor pale devils as 
were standing, just as ever, behind the counters, at '^fag-rag 
& Co.’s wheix my carriage drew up, and I stepped, a tix^top 
swell, into the shop* Tag-rag would come and attend to me 
himself! No, he wouldn’t — piide wouldn’t lot him. J don’t 
know, though : what wouldn’t he do to turn a }>eiiny, and make 
two and ninepence into three and a penny V* I shouldn’t quite 
come Captain Stiff over him, 1 think, just at first ; but I should 
treat him with a kind of an air, too, as if — hem ! ’Pon my 
life I how delightful! (A sigh and a Yes, I should 

often come to the shop. Oad, it would be half the fun of my 
fo^rtune t How they would envy me, to be sure 1 How on© 
should enjoy it I I wouldn^t think of marrying till-^s — and yet 
I won’t say either ; if I got among some of them out-and-outers 
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those first-rnte articles ~ that lady^ for iostaaoe^ the otliLer 
day in the Park — I should like to see her out me em ahe dld^ 
with ten thousand a year in my pocket ! Why^ jshe’d be run^ 
uingr after mef ^ — or thex*e’s no truth in novels, whiidh X’m sure 
there’s often a great deal in. Oh, of course^ I xhi^t marry 
whom I pleased ! Who couldn’t be got with ten thousand 
a year? (Another pause.) I think I should go abroad, to 
Russia directly ; for they tell me there’s a man lives there who 
could dye this cussed hair of mine any color I liked — and'*^ 
egad I I’d come home as black as a Crow, and hold up my head 
as high as any of them ! While I was about it, I*d have a 

touch at my eyebrows ” Orash here went all his castle^ 

building, at the sound of his teakettle, hissing, whizzing, sput- 
tering, in the agonies of boiling over ; as if the intolerable heat 
the -fire had driven desperate the poor creature placed upon 
it, which instinctively tried thus to extinguish the cause of its 
anguish. . . . 

He was really not bad-looking, in spite of his sandy-colored 
hair. His forehead, to be sure, was contracted, and his eyes 
were of a very light color, and a trifle too protuberant ; but his 
mouth was rather well-formed, and being seldom closed, ex- 
hibited very beautiful teeth ; and his nose was of that descrip- 
tion which generally passes for a Roman nose. His countenance 
wore generally a smile, and was expressive of — se]/-satisf ac- 
tion : and surely any expression is better than none at all. As 
for there being the slightest trace of intellect in it, I should be 
misleading the reader if I were to say anything of the sort. In 
height, he was about five feet and a quarter of an inch, in hie 
boots^ and he was rather strongly set, with a little tendency to 
round shoulders : — but his limbs were pliant, and his motions 
nimble. 

Here you have, then, Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse to the life — 
certainly no more than an average sample of his kind ; but as 
he is to go through a considerable variety of situation and cir- 
cumstance, I thought you would like to have him as distinctly 
before your mind’s eye as it was in my power to present him. 
— "Well — he put his hat on, as I have said ; buttoned the low- 
est two buttons of his surtout, and stuck his white pocket 
handkerchief into the outside pocket in front, as already men- 
tioned, anxiously disposing it so as to let a little appear above 
the edge the pocket, with a sort of careful carelessness-— a 
graceful contrast to the blue ; drew on his gloves ; took his 
cane in his hand ; drained the last sad remnant of infusion of 
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oldoory iu his ooff^ ottp^ and, the sun shining^ in the full 
splendcir of a July noon^ and promising a glorious day, forth 
i^lied this, poor fellow^ an Oxford Street Adonis, going forth 
conquering and to conquer I Petty finery without, a pinched 
and stinted stomach within ; a case of Back versus Belly (as 
the lawyers would hpve it), the plaintiff winning in a canter I 
Forth sallied, 1 say, Mr. Titmouse, as also, doubtless, sallied 
forth that day some five or six thousand similar personages, 
down the narrow, creaking, close staircase, which he had no 
sooner quitted than he heard exclaimed from an opposite win- 
dow, My eyes I a'n't that a swell I ** Ho felt how true the 
observation was, and that at that moment he was somewhat out 
of his element ; so he hurried on, and soon reached that great 
broad disheartening street, apostrophized by the celebrated 
Opimu-Bater, with bitter feeling, as — Oxford Street I - - 
stony-hearted stepmother 1 Thou that listenest to the sighs of 
orphans, and drinkeat the tears of children I Here, though 
his spirits were not 5u8t then very buoyant, our poor little 
dandy breathed more freely than when he was passing through 
the wretched crowded court (Closet Court) which he had just 
quitted. He passed and met hundreds who, like himself, 
seemed released for a precious day’s interval from miserable 
confinement and slavery during the week ; but there were not 
very mauy of them who could vie with him in elegance of 
appearance — and that was indeed a luxurious reflection 1 Who 
could do justice to the air with which he strutted along 1 He 
felt as happy, poor soul, in his little ostentation, as his Corin- 
thian rival in tiptop turnout, after twice as long, and as anxious, 
and fifty times as expensive, preparations for effective public 
display I Nay, my poor swell was in some respects greatly the 
superior of such an one as I have alluded to. Mr. Titmouse 
did^ to a great ^degree, bedizen his back — but at the expense 
of his belly ; whereas, the Corintliian exquisite, too often tick- 
ing advantage of station and influence, recklessly both pampers 
his luxurious appetite within, and decorates his person without, 
at the expense of innumerable beartaching creditors. I do not 
mean, however, to claim any real merit for Mr. Titmouse on 
*this score, because I am 'not sure how he would act if he were 
to become possessed of his magnificent rival’s iqeans and oppor- 
tunities for the perpetration of gentlemanly frauds on a splen- 
did scale. — But we shall perhaps see by and by. 

Mr. Titmouse walked along with leisurely step ; for haste 
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a,n4 p^VBpirAtioik were vulgar, Bnd he bad the bMOctoi^ Idtev 
Obsevve, now, the careless glance of ael£^0aJl&Bimeiii0m Vfitb 
which be ocncasioxially regards his bright 

martial appendage, giving out a faint clinking aonnd^ las 'bfe 
heavily treads the broad dags ; his spotless trousers, ^1^ 
surtout^ and the* tip of white handkerclue|p^ peeping 
out in front 1 A pleasant sight it was .to behold him in * a 
chance rencounter with some one genteel enough to be reoognia&ed 
^ — as he stood, resting on his left leg ; his left arm stnok tipon 
his hip; his right leg easily bent outwards; his zjght hand 
lightly holding his ebon cane, with the gilt head of whieh be 
occasionally tapped his teeth ; and his eyes, half closed, scruti^ 
nizing the face and figure Of each pretty gal ” as she passed, 
and to whom he had a delicious consciousness that he appeared 
4ih object of interest ! This was indeed nrAPFiKsms, as far as 
his forlorn condition could admit of his' enjoying baj^ine^* ^ 
He bad no particular object in view. A tiff overnight with 
two of his shopmates had broken off a party which they had 
agreed the Sunday preceding in forming, to go that day to 
Grreenwioli ; and this ti'ifiing circumstance had a little soured 
his temper, depressed as had been liis spirits before^ He 
resolved, on consideration, to walk straight on, and dine some* 
where a little way out of town, by way of passing the time till 
four o’clock, at which hour he intended to make his appearance 
in Hyde Park, «‘to see the swells and the fashions,’’ which was 
his favorite Sunday occupation. 

His condition was, indeed, forlorn in the eKtreme. To say 
nothing of lii& proepeote in life — what was his present condi- 
tion ? A shopman with thirty-five 2.>ounds a year, out of which 
he had to find his cloiliing, washing, lodging, and all other 
incidental expenses — the chief item of his board — such ^ it 
was — being found him by liis enixfioyers 1 He was five weeks 
invarrear "to his landlady — a cbrpulent old termagant, whom 
nothing could have induced him to risk offending, but his 
overmastering love of finery; for I grieve to say, that this 
deficiency had been occasioned by his purchase pf the ring he 
then wore with so much pride I How be had contrived to 
pacify her— lie upon lie he must have bad recourse to-— I 
know not. Ho was indebted also to bis poor washerwoman in 
tfve or six shillings for at least a quarter’s washing, and oWe^ 
five times that amount to a little old tailor, who, with huge 
spectacles on lus nose, turned up to him, out of a little cupboard 
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h0 in^ CSiOeet Court?, ami whioli Titmouse had to 

pOB^ or from his lodgings, a lean, sallow, 

WJ^tskkld dEaoe, impiaosrfiig him to “settle his small account.” 
4^U HhB BBfsh iu haatd which he had to meet contingencies 
trat day and ^uarteisday, which was six weeks off, 
about tywei5lty-si^ shillings, of which he *had taken one 
for ihe present dky^ expenses 1 

BevoiviAg those somewhat disheartening ^ matters in his 
miBtAt he passed easily and leisurely along the whole length of 
Osiford ^Street. Ko one could have judged from his dressy 
appmmnoe, the constant smirk on his face, and his confident 
air, how very miserable that poor little dandy was ; but three 
fourths of his misery were really occasioned by tiie impossibility 
he felt of his ever I^ing able to indulge in his propensities for 
finery and display* Nothing better had he to occupy his few 
thoughts. He had had only a plain mercantile education, as 
it is called, reading, writing, aiid arithmetic ; beyond an 
exceedingly moderate acquaintance with these, he knew nothing 
whatever; not having read anything except a few inferior 
novels, and plays, and sporting newspapers. JJeplorable, how- 
ever, as were his circumstances — 

** 

Ho£>e springs eternal in the hiuuan breast. 

And probably, in common with most who are miserable from 
straitened circumstances, he often conceived, and secretly relied 
upon, the possibility of some unexpected and accidental change 
for the better. He had heaid and read of extraordinary cases 
of I^UCK. Why might he not be one of the nu<^KV? A rich 
girl might fall in love with him — that was, poor fellow I in his 
consideration, one of the least unlikely ways of luck’s advent ; 
or some one might leave him money ; or he might win a prh&e 
in the lottery ; — all these, and other accidental modes of get- 
ting rich, frequently occurred to the well-regulated mind of 
Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse ; but he never once thouglvt of one 
thing, viz. of determined, unw^earying industry, perseverance, 
and integrity in the way of his business, conducing to such a 
result ! 

Is his case a solitary one? — Dear reader, yow may be unlike 
poor Tittlebat Titmouse in every respect except one/ 
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H» dOlSOQB INTO T3B3K TBCOtTSANII A ITbAb. 

That, my JLord, is the defendant's case^’* said the Attorney 
Oeneral as his last witness left the box ; and Mr- Subtle then 
rose to reply. •He felt how unpopular was his causey that 
almost every countenance around him bore a hostile expression* 
Privately, he loathed his case, when he saw the sort of person 
for whom he was strugg^ling-. All his sympathies (he was a 
very proud, haughty man) were on behalf of Mr* Aubrey, 
whom by name and reputation he well knew, and with whom 
ho had often sat in the House of Commons* Now, oonspiou- 
ous before him, sat his little monkey client, Titmouse a 
ridiculous object ; and calculated, if there were any scope for 
tjhe influence of prejudice, to ruin his own cause by the exhi- 
bition of liimself before the jury. That was the vulgar idiot 
who was to turn the admirable Aubreys out of Yatton, and 
send them beggared into the world I But Mr. Subtle was a 
high-minded English advocate; and if he had seen Miss Au- 
brey in all her loveliness, and knew that her €ill depended upon 
the success of his exertions, he could hardly have exerted him- 
self more strenuously than he did on the present occasion. 
And such, at length, was the effect which that exquisitely 
skillful advocate produced, in his address to the jury, that he 
began to bring about a change in the feelings of most around 
him ; even the eye of scornful beauty began to direct fewer 
glances of indignation and disgust upon Titmouse, as Mr. 
Subtle’s irresistible rhetoric drew upon their sympathies in 
that young gentleman’s behalf. My learned friend, the At- 
torney General, gentlemen, dropped one or two expressions of 
a somewhat disparaging tendency,” said Mr. Subtle, ‘‘in allud- 
ing to my client, Mr. Titmouse ; and shadowed forth a disad- 
vantageous contrast between tl^ obscure and ignorant plaintiff, 
and the gifted defendant. Good heavens, gentlemen I and is 
my humble client’s misfortune to become his fault ? If he be 
obscure and ignorant, unacquainted with the usages of society, 
deprived of the blessings of a superior education — if he have 
contracted vulgarity, w/iose favZt is it f — ^ Who has occasioned 
it? Who plunged him and his parents before him into an 
unjust poverty and obscurity, from which Providence is about 
this day to rescue him, and put him in possession of his own ? 
Gentlemen, if topics like these must be introduced into tluB 
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Oa»0, I Aak you who is aceountahle for the present oondition of 
^my unfortunate dlieut ? Is he^ or are those who have been^ per- 
haps uueousaiously, but still unjiistly, so long reveling in the 
we^l^ which is 1^ f Gentlemen^ in the name of everything 
that is manly and generous, 1 challenge your sympathy, your 
commiseration, for my client*” Here Titmou*, who had been 
Staring open--mouthed for some time at his eloquent advocate, 
and could be kept quiet no longer by the most vehement efforts 
of Messrs* Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, rose up in an excited 
manner, exclaiming, ** Bravo I bravo, bravo, sir J ’Pon my life, 
capital 1 It’s quite true — bravo I bravo ! ” His astounded 
advocate paused at tliis unprecedented interruption. “ Take 
the puppy out of court, sir, or I will not utter one word more,” 
said he, in a fierce whisper to Mr, Oammon. 

<‘Who is that? heave the court, sir! Your conduct is 
most indecent, sir 1 I have a great mind to commit you, sir ! ” 
said hoxd Widdrington, directing an awful look down to the 
offender, who had turned of a ghastly whiteness. 

Have mercy upon me, my Lord I I’ll never do it again,” 
he groaned, clasping his hands, and verily believing that Lord 
Widdrington was going to take the estate away from him. 

Snap at length succeeded in getting him out of court, and 
after the excitement occasioned by this irregular interruption 
had subsided, Mr. Subtle resumed : — 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, in a low tone, “ I perceive that you 
are moved by this little incident ; and it is characteristic of 
your superior feelings. Inferior persons, destitute of sensi- 
bility Or refinement, might have smiled at eccentricities which 
occasion gentlemen like yourselves only feelings of greater com- 
miseration. I protest, gentlemen,” — his voice trembled for a 
moment, but he soon resumed his self-possession ; and, after a 
long and admirable address, sat down, confident of tlie verdict. 

If we lose the verdict, sir,” said he, bending down and 
whispering into the ear of Gammon, we may thank that exe- 
crable little puppy for it.” Gammon changed color, but made 
no reply. 

“ Lord Widdrington then commenced summing up the case 
to the jury with his usual care and perspicacity. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the ease with which he extricated 
the facts of the case from the meshes in which they had been 
alternately involved by Mr. Subtle and the Attorney General. 
As soon as he had explained to them the general principles of 
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lem ApxdiMbld %o the case, he placed before ^bmm 49^ 
proved by the plaintiff, and then the answer of tibe t 

every one in court trembling* for the result, if jury IsAtOuld 
jlsahe the same view which he felt compell^ 

The judge suggested that they should retire to eoMider the 
case, taking wifh them the pedigrees which had bee^ handed 
in to them ; and added that, if they should require his asCistr 
anco, he should remain in his private room for an hour or two. 
Both judge and jury then retireMi, it being about .eight o^el<HSk* 
Candles wore lit in the coux’t, which continued crowds to 
suffocation. h'ew doubted which way the verdict would go- 
Fatigued as must have been most of the spectators wi<^ a two 
days' conhnement and excitement, — ladies as well as gentle- 
men, — scarce a person thought of quitting before the verdict 
had been pronounced. After an hour and a half’s absence, a 
cry was heard from the bailiff in whose charge the jury had 
retired — Clear the way for the jury I ” and one or two officers, 
with their wands, obeyed the directions. As the jury were 
reSntering tlieir box, struggling with a little difficulty through 
the crowd, Lord Widdrington resumed his seat upon the bench. 

Gentlemen of the jury, have the goodness,^’ said the asso- 
ciate, ‘‘ to answer to your names. — - Sir Chod^lphin^ JSHtzherhert ” 
— and, while their names were thus called over, all the counsel 
took their pens, and, turning over their bx’iefs with -r^an aiir of 
anxiety, prepared to indorse on them the verdict. As soon as 
all the jurymen had answered, a profound silence ensued. 

‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” inquired the associate, are you 
agreed upon your verdict ? Do you find for the plaintiff, or 
for the defendant?” 

Fok th:k MiArKtriFir,” replied the foreman; on which the 
officer, amid a kind of blank dismayed silence, making at the 
same time some hieroglyijhics upon the record, muttered-*— 
“ Verdict for the JRlaintiff. — one ehilUnff^ forty 

shillings / ” while another functionary bawled out, amid the in- 
creasing buz55 in the court, Ifave the goodness to wait, gentle- 
men of the jury. You will be paid immediately/’ WherOupo^, 
to the disgust and indignation of the unlearned spectetdrs, 
and tlie astonishment of some of the gentlemen of the jury 
themselves — many of them the very first men of the county 
Snap jumped up on the form, pulled out his purse With an air 
of wild exultation, and proceeded to remunerate Sir Gadc%ihin 
FitKherbert and lus companions with the sum of twb geiineas 
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At^ 

Heksliu iE%lKM9l*«W8Mbio^ 'WtM titea made, and the court, adjourned 
till tli«''»aacfeMtOrt>Jb 8 «» 

Attotaiiay did hia work very fairly, I thought 

mdA Mr* Subtle^ as arm in arm with Mr* Lynx/ 
the Qae^le gaiee* each of them on his way to their 
reei^trve lodgings, to |»repare for the next day’s work. 

M ^he^tt a )men hand, to be sure : he’s given us all work 
enongh ; and X mhst ssy, it’s been a capital set-^to between yoii ! 
Fm giia^ yon got the verdict I . . . 

** By the way,” he continued, ‘‘ our client’s a sweet specimen 
of humanity, isn’t he ? ” 

B^sugh I odious little reptile 1 And did you ever in all 
yiour life witness such a scene as when lie interrupted me in 
the way ho did? ” • 

“ Hi^ ha I Never ! But, upon my honor, wliai an exquisite 
tum you gave the thing — it was* worth more than called it 
forth — It was admirable.” 

Pooh Lynx I ” said Mr. Subtle, with a gratified • air ; 
knack f--* mere knack — nothing more. My voice trembled — 
eh ? ~ at least so I intended.’’ 

** Upon my soul, I almost believed you were for the moment 
overcome, and going to shed tears.” . . . 

As soK>n as Titmouse had been ejected from the court, in 
the summary way which the reader will recollect, merely on 
account of his having, with some slight indecorum, yielded to 
the mighty impulse of his agitated feelings, ho began to cry 
bitterly, wringing his hands, and asking every on© about him 
if they thought he could get in again, because it was case” 
ihat was going on. His eyes were rod and swollen with weep- 
ing s and his little breast throbbed violently as he walked to and 
fro from one door of the court to the other. Oh, gents, will 
you get me in again ?^’ said he, in passionate tones, approach- 
ing tw^ gentlemen, who, with a very anxious and oppres&e<l 
air, were standing together at the outside of one of the doors — 
in fact. Lord De la Zouch and Mr. Aubrey ; and they quickly 
recogniased in Titmouse the gentleman whoso claims were being 
at that instant mooted within the court. “ Will you get me in ? 
Yod seem such r^petstahh gents. — ’Pou my soul I’m going 
mad"I It’s my case that’s going on I I’m Mr, Tit- 
inouse*«-” 

•^We have no power, sir, to get you in,” replied Lord De la 
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Zoiich, hatxj^htily : so coldly and sternly as to caude Titmotisf^ 
involuntarily to shrink from him. 

The court is crowded to the very door, sir — and rea&y 
have no more right to he present in court, or get others into 
hourt, than you'^ have/* said Mr. Aubrey, with mildness and 
dignity. * 

** Thank you, sir ! Thank you ! ’* quoth Titmouse, moving 
with an apprehensive air away from Lord He la Zouoh, towards 
Mr. Aubrey. ** Know quite well who you are, sir ! *Pon my 
solemn soul, sir, sorry to do all this ; but law’s law, and right’s 
right, all the world over I ” 

I derive you to leave us, sir,” said Lord He la Zouch, with 
irrepressible sternness ; *‘you are very intrusive. How can wo 
catch a syllable of what is going on while you are chattering in 
this way ? ” Titmouse saw that Mr. Aubrey looked towards 
him witli a very different expression from that exhibited by 
bis forbidding companion, and would perhaps have stood his 
ground, but for a glimpse lie caught of a huge, powdered, broad- 
shouldered footman, in a splendid livery, one of Lord He la 
Zouch’ 8 servants, who, with a great thick silver-headed cane in 
his hand, was standing at a little distance behind, in attendance 
on the carriage, wliich was in the Castle yard. This man’s 
face looked so ready for mischief, that Titmouse slowly walked 
off. There were a good many standers-by, who seeir^d all to 
look with dislll^e and distrust at Titmouse. He made many in- 
effectual attempts to persuade the doorkeeper, wlio had assisted 
in his extrusion, to readmit him ; but the incorruptible janitor 
was proof against a sixpence — even against a shilling ; and 
at length Titmouse gave himself- up to despair, and thought 
himself the most miserable man in the whole world — as very 
probably, indeed, he was : for consider what a horrid interval 
of suspense he had to endure, from the closing of Mr. Subtle’s 
speech, till the delivery of the veirdict. But at length, through 
this portentous and apparently impenetrable cloud, burst the 
ricb sunlight of success. 

Mr. Titmotise I — Mr, Titmouse ! — Mr. Tit—— ” 

“ Here I Here I am I Here I ” — exclaimed the little 
wretcli, jumping off the window seat on which ho had been sit- 
ting for the last hour in the dark, half-stupeffed with grief and 
exhaustion. The voice which called him was a blessed voices— 
a familiar voice — the voice of Mr. Gammon ; who, as soon as 
the jury had begun to come back, on some pretense or othert 
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had quitted hii$ seat betwefi^ Quirk and Snapr in order, if the 
v^ordict fihould be for the plaintiff, to be the very first to oom- 
munioate it to him. In a moment or two Mr. Ghammon had 
grasped both Mr* Titmouse^s hands, ‘‘ My dear, dear Mr. Tit- 
I cojograttilate you 1 You are victorious I God g^rant ' 
you long^ life to enjoy your good fortune ! God bless you. 
Titmouse 1 ” He wrung Titmouse^s hands — and his voice 
trembled with the intensity of his emotions I Mr. Titmouse 
had grown very white^ and for a while spoke not, but stood 
staring at Mr. Gammon, as if hardly aware of the import of his 
commimication. 

1^0 — but is it so ? Honor bright ? ** at length he stam- 
mered. 

It is indeed I My long labors are at length crowned with 
success 1 — Hurrah, hurrah, Mr. Titmouse I ^ 

IVe really f It a’n*t a joke or a dream ? inquired 
Titmouse, with quickly increasing excitement, and a joyous 
expression bursting over his features, which became suddenly 
flushed. 

‘‘A joke?— the best you’ll ever have. A dream ? — that 
will last your life. Thank God, Mr. Titmouse, the battle’s 
ours ; we’ve defeated all their villainy I ” 

Hk to improve: his PERsojs'-A.t. Appearaitcjs. 

Titmouse, for the remainder of the day, felt, as may be 
imagined, but little at his ease ; for — to say nothing of his 
insuperable repugnance to the discharge of any of his former 
duties — his uneasiness under the oppressive civilities of Mr. 
Tag-rag; and the evident disgust towards him entertained by liis 
companions ; many most important considerations arising out 
of lecdnt and coming events — bis altering circumstances — were 
momentarily forcing themselves upon his attention. The first 
of these was his hair / for Heaven seemed to have suddenly given 
him the long-coveted means of changing its detested hue ; and 
th^ next was an eyeglaaa^ without which, he had long felt his 
ap|learanoe and appointments to be painfully incomplete. 
Early in the afternoon, therefore, on the readily admitted plea 
of important business, he obtained the permission of the obse- 
quious Mr. Ta^-rag to depart for the day ; and instantly 
directed his steps to the well-known shop of a fashionable per- 
fumer and perruquier, in Bond Street — well known to those. 
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at leaat» wlio iFiire m tha liabit of ^lancingr 

vot^tisoments in newspapexs. Havings watdbed thfa 

^ndow till tlie coast was clear <[for lie felt a natimd deUeac^ 
in asking for a hair dye before people who ecnld in mi htsiaanl? 
perceive his urgent *oocasion for it>^ he entered 
a well-dreeused gentleman was sitting behind the oounterreadhag* 
He was handsome ; and his elaborately curled hair wne pi ^ 
heavenly black (so at least Titmonse considered it>, wMeh was 
better than a thousand printed advertisements of the c^ebrated 
fluid which formed tlie chief commodity the^ vended* Xit^ 
mouse, with a little hesitation^ asked this g^ntlemam what was 
the price of their article ‘*for turning Iwir bhU!^ '***--^and 

was answered — only seven and sixpence for the smaller-iaased 
bottle.” One was, in a twinkling, placed upon the counter, 
where it lay like a miniature mummy, awatimd, as It Were, in 
manifold ad^rtisements. ‘^You'll find th^ fullest directions 
within, and testimonials from the highest nobility to the wmi^ 
derful efficacy of the ‘ OvA-NOCHCAXTAKraiHOFOPOioar/ 

“ Sure it will do, sir ? ** inquired Titmouse, anxiously. 

Is wiy hair dark enough to your taste, sir ? ” said the gen- 
tleman, with a calm and bland manner — “ because I owe it 
entirely to this invaluable specific.” 

“Do you, indeed, sir ? ” inquired Titmouse : adding with a 
sigh, “ but, between ourselves, look at mine I ” - — and, Jifting oH 
his hat for a moment, lie exhibited a great crop of bushy, car- 
roty hair. ** 

“ Whew 1 rather ugly that, sir ! ” exclaimed the gentl€^ 
man, looking very serious. — “ What a curaC it is to foe born 
with such hair, isn't it ? ” 

'Pon my life 1 think so, sir 1 ” answered Titmouse, 
mournfully ; “ and do you really say, sir, that this what^s-^its* 
name turned youre of that beautiful black ? ^ 

“ Think ? 'Pon my honor, Mr, — — certain ; no mistake, I 
assure you I I was fretting myself into my grave about the 
color of my hair I Why, sir, there was a nobleman in Hbre 
(^1 don't like to mention names^ the other day, with a head 
that seemed as if it had been dipped into waterv and then pow- 
dered with brick dust ; but — I assure you, the Cyanoohaitan'* 
thropopoion was too much for it — it turned Idaw 4» a Very 
short time. You should 4iavo seen his lordship^e ecstasy—- 
[the speaker saw that Titmouse would swallow auythtog t Co 
he went on with a confident airj — and in a time 
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hq imd. mterled a beautiful woman whom he had loved from a 
tdiild^ but who had vowed ehe could never bring hereelf to 
marry a man with suc& a head of hair.” 

^ How long does it take to do all this, sir ? ” interrupted 
Titmouse, eagerly, with a beating heart. 

** Sometimes two — ^ sometimes three days* ^In four days* 
time. I’ll answer for it, your most intimate friend would not 
know you. My wife did not know me for a long while, and 
wouldn’t let mo salute her — ha, ha I ” Here another customer 
entered; and Titmouse, laying down the five-pound note he 
had squeezed out of Tag-rag, put the wonder-working bottle 
into his pock^ and on receiving his change, departed, burst- 
ing with eagerness to try the effects of the Cyanoohaitan- 
thropopoion. W'ithin half an hour’s time ho might have been 
seen driving a hard bargain with a pawnbroker for a massive^’ 
looking eyeglass, upon which, as itT hung suspended in the 
window, ho had for months oast a longing eye ; and he eventu- 
ally purchased it (bis eyesight, I need hardly say, was perfect) 
for only fifteen shillings. After taking a hearty dinner in a 
little dusky eating house in Rupert Street, frequented by 
fashionable-looking foreigners, with splendid heads of curling 
hair and mustaches, he hastened home, eager to commence the 
grand experiment. Kortunately, he was undisturbed that even- 
ing. Haying lit his candle, and locked his door, with tremu- 
lous fingers he opened the papers enveloping the little bottle ; 
and glancing over their contents, got so inflamed with the 
numberless instances of its efficacy, detailed in brief but glow- 
ing terms — as — the Duke of , the Countess of , 

the Karl of , etc., etc., the lovely Miss , the celebrated 

Sir Liittle Bull’s-eye (who was so gratified that he allowed his 
name to be used) — all of whom, from having hair of the 
reddest^ possible description, were now possessed of raven-hued 
looks” — that he threw down the paper, and hurriedly got the 
cork out of the bottle. Having turned up his coat-cuffs, he 
coinmenced the application of the Cyanochaitanthropopoion, 
rubbing it into his hair, eyebrows, and whiskers, with all the 
energy he was capable of, for upwards of half an hour. Then 
he read over again every syllable on the papers in which the 
bottle had been wrapped; and about eleven o’clock* having 
given sundry curious glances at the glass, got into bed, full 
of exciting hopes and delightful anxieties concerning the success 
of the great experiment he was trying. He could not sleep 
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tov aeveml honirs. He dreamei^ e raptwous |ie 

bowed to % geiiitlemaxi with coal-blaek hair» wtt€Ki:)a hii 
he had seen before — and suddexdy discovered hiir wee 

only looking at himself in a glaaa I I This awoko h$an.« XJp 
he jumped — sprang to hid little glass breathlosidy'»,bn^ ah I 
merciful Heavtos 1 he almost dropped down dead 1 His ha$r 
was perfectly ffreen — there could be no mistake about it. He 
stood staring in the glass in speechless horror^ hfs and 

mouth distended to their utmost, for several minutra. Then 
he threw himself on the bed, and felt faintiUig* Out he pres- 
ently jumped again, in a kind of ecstasy rubbed his hair 
desperately and wildly about — ^ again loolwd into the ghMSS-*^ 
there it was, rougher than before 5 but eyebrows* wldskers* 
and head — all were, if any thing, of a more vivid and brilliant 
green. Despair came over him. What had all his past 
troubles been to this ? — what was to become him ? He 
got into bed again, and burst into a perspiration# Two pr 
three times he got into and out of bed, to look at himself^— 
on each occasion deriving only more terrible confirmation than 
before, of the disaster which had befallen him. Afljer lying 
still for some minutes, he got out of bed, and kneeling down, 
tried to say his prayers ; but it was in vain — and he rose half 
choked. It was plain he must have his head shaved, and wear 
a wig, which would be making an old man of him once* 
Grettiug more and more disturbed in his mind, he dressed him- 
self, half determined on starting off to Bond Street, and break- 
ing every pane of glass in the shop window of the infernal 
impostor who had sold him the liquid which had so frightfully 
disfigured him. As he stood thus irresolute, he heard the step 
of Mrs. Squallop approaching his door, and recollected that he 
had ordered her to bring up his teakettle about that time* 
Having no time to take his clothes off, he thought the best 
thing he could do would be tb pop into bed again, draw hiS 
nightcap down to his ears and eyebrows, pretend to be asleep, 
and, turning his back towards the door, have a chanPe of 
escaping the observation of his landlady. No sooner thought of 
than done. Into bed he jumped, and drew the clothes Pvpr 
him — not aware, however, that in his hurry he had left his 
legs, with boots and trousers on, exposed to view an unusual 
spectacle to his landlady,, who had, in fact, scarcely eyor knpvm 
him in bed at so late an hour before# He lay as still as a 
mouse. Mzs. Squallop, after glancing wilsh at Ms 
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l^gis t(t>^ «3i0e0t hmt eyes towards the wi&dow, beheld 

IMNSW there— -only half of whcMie dark con- 

toefta wefe^^^r<i^lEi#dtdiigf». Oh gracious 1 — of course it must be 
and 'I^tmouse must be dead I — In a sudden fright 
sh4 dropjiied the kit1>tle» jplucked the clothes off the trembling 
and cried out — Oh, Mr. Titmouse I'TVIr. Titmouse I 
what yhu b^on-— ” 

' ^Well4 ma%m, what the devil do you mean? How dare 
yt0t3t ^ — eommeneed Titmouse, suddenly sitting up, and look- 
’ 4tig fuyio'iialy at Mrs»' Squallop. An inconceivably strange and 
hotidd figure he looked. He had all his day clothes on ; a 
white cotton nightcap was drawn down to his very eyes, like 
a^mah going to be hanged; his face was very pale, and his 
whi«&ers were of a bright green color. 

•* ItfUrd a-mlghty 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Squallop, faintly, the 
moment that this strange apparition had presented itself ; and 
sinking on the chair, she pointed with a dismayed air to the 
ominoUs-lookiUg'' object standing on the window shelf. Tit- 
mouse thence inferred that she had found out the true state of 
the Case. ^*Well — it an infernal shame, Mrs. Squallop?” 

said he, getting off the bed; and, plucking off his nightcap, 
he exhibited the full extent of his misfortune. “ What d’ye 
think of that/^^ he exclaimed, staring wildly at her. Mrs. 
Squallop £aVe a faint shriek, turned her head aside, and mo- 
tioned him away. 

** I shall go mad — I snAnXi 1 ” cried Titmouse, tearing his 
green hair. 

Oh £-ord I — oh Lord I ” groaned Mrs. Squallop, evidently 
expecting him to leap upon her. Presently, however, she a 
little recovered her presence of mind ; and Titmouse, stutter- 
ing with fury, explained to her what had taken place. As ho 
went on, Mrs. Squallop became less and less able to control 
herself* and at length burst into a lit of convulsive laughter, 
and sat holding her hands to her fat shaking sides, and appear- 
ing likely to tumble off her chair. Titmouse was almost on 
the point of striking her 1 At length* however, the fit went off ; 
and wiping her eyes, she expressed the greatest commisera- 
tion for him, ahd proposed to go down and fetch up some soft 
soap and flannel* and try what good hearty wash would do.” 
Scarce sooner said than done— but, alas, in vain I Scrub* scrub 
— lAther, lather* liid they both ; but, the instant that the soap 
ends had Waidied off, there was the head as green as ever ! 
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** Oil, xnixrdoaf, minrder ! what am I to do, Mts- Sqtudiop ? ** 
groaned Titmouse, having taken another look at himsell in t;he 
glass. 

** Why — really I’d be off to a police oflSoe, and have ^em all 
taken up, if as ^how I was you I ” quoth Mrs. Squallop. 

“No — see if I don’t take that bottle, and make the fellow 
that sold it me swallow what’s left — and I’ll smash in his shop 
front besides I 

“ Oh, you won’t — you mustn’t — not on no account I Stop 
at home a bit, and be quiet ; it may go off with all this Washing, 
in the course of the day. Soft soap is an uncommon strong 
tiling for getting colors out — but — a — a -^excuse me now, 
Mr, Titmouse ” — said Mrs- Squallop, seriously — ^ why wasn’t 
you satisfied with the hair God Almighty had given you? 
Ib’ye think He didn’t know a deal better than you what was 
best for you ? I’m blest if I don’t think this is a judgment on 
you, when one comes to consider 1 ” 

“ What’s the use of your standing preaching to mo in this 
way, Mrs. Squallop ? ” said Titmotise, first with amazement, and 
then with fury in his manner. — “ A’n’t I half mad without it ? 
Judgment or no judgment — where’s the harm of my wanting 
black hair any more than black trousers? That a’n’t your own 
hair, Mrs. Squallop — you’re as gray as a badger underneath — 
’pon my soul I I’ve often remarked it — I have^ ’pon«aaiy soul I ” 

“I’ll tell you what, Mr. Himperance I ” furiously e:&claimed 
Mrs. Squallop, “ you’re a liar I And you deserve what you’ve 
got I It is a judgment, and I hope it will stick by you — so 
take that for your sauce, you vulgar fellow 1 ” ([snapping her 
fingers at him). “ Get rid of your green hair if you can 1 It’s 
only carrot tops instead of carrot roots some likes one, 
some the other — ha I ha I ha I ” 

“I’ll tell you what, Mrs. Squ ” he commenced, but she 

had gone, having slammed to l5ie door behind her with all her 
force ; and Titmouse was left alone in a half -frantic state, in 
which he continued for nearly two hours. Once again he read 
over the atrocious puffs which had overnight inflated him to 
such a degree, and he now saw that they were all lies. This is 
a sample of them : — 

This divine fluid (as it was enthusiastically styled to the in- 
ventor, by the lovely X>uohess of I>underWhisile) possesses the ines- 
timable and astonishing quality of changing hair^ of whatever cOlor> 
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to a dazzllxii^ Jet4»laok ; at same time Imparting to It a rich glossy 
s^pearance> yrhioh wonderfully contributes to tbe imposing tout- 
ensemble presented by tboso wbo use it. That well-known ornament 
of the circle of fasMon, iiie young and lovely Mrs. Sltzfrippery, 
owned to the proprietor that to this surprising fluid it was that she 
was indebted for those unrivaled raven ringlets which attracted the 
eyto of envying and admiring crowds^ and so forth. 

A little farther on : — 

This exquisite effect is not in all cases produced instantane- 
ously ; much will of course depend (as the celebrated M. Du- 
puytren, of the Hdtel Dieu, at Paris, informed the inventor) on the 
physical idiosyncrasy of the party using it, with reference to the 
constituent particles of the coloring matter constituting the fluid in 
the capillary vessels. Often a single application sufiSces to change 
the most hopeless»looking head of red hair to as deep a black ; but, 
not infrequently, the hair passes through intermediate shades and 
tints — all, however, ultimately settling into a deep and permanent 
black. 

This passage not a little revived the drooping spirits of Tit- 
mouse. AcoMentally, however, an asterisk at the last word in 
the above sentence directed his eye to a note at the bottom of 
the page, printed in such minute type as would have baffled any 
but the strongest sight and most determined eye to read, and 
which said note was the following : — 

Though cases do, undoubtedly, occasionally occur, in which the 
native inherent indestructible qu^ities of the hair defy all attempts 
at change or even modiflcation, and resist even this potent remedy : 
of which, however, in all his experience [the wonderful specific has 
been invented for about six months^ the inventor has known but 
very few instances. 

Put to this exceedingly select class of unfortunate incurables, 
poor Titmouse, alas ! entertained a dismal suspicion that he 
belonged* 

X^ook, sir I look ! Only look here what your cussed stuff 
has done to my hair ! said Titmouse, on presenting himself 
soon after to the gentleman who had sold him the infernal 
liquid ; and, taking off his hat, exposed his green hair. The 
gentleman, however, did not appear at all surprised, or dis- 
composed. 

** Ah — yes I I see — I see. YoU’re in the intermediate 
stage. It differs in different people 
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«« Differs, sir I I’m groing mskd 1 I look like et gf>&m pm^i^otkef 
— CUBS me if I 4oti’t 1 ” ' 

In me^ now,” replied tko gentleman, with a 
air, ^^the color was a strong yellow* Hut have yto^ read the 
explanations that are given in the wrapper ? ” 

Read ’em f ” echoed Titmouse, f uriously ^ I sbonid think 
so ? Much good they do me I Sir, you’re a hnmhug I — an iW" 
poster ! I’m a sight to be seen for the rest of my lifa I Dopk 
at me, sir ! Eyebrows, whiskers, and all I ” 

Mather a singular appearance, just at present, I must oWi3i»” 
said the gentleman, his face turning suddenly red all ovw with 
the violent effort he was making ‘to prevent an arplosion of 
laughter. He soon, however, recovered himself, and add^d 
coolly — If you’ll only persevere 

* Persevere be d d I ” interrupted Titmouse, violently 

clapping his hat on his head.. “ I’ll teach you to persevere in 
taking in the public ! I’ll have a warrant out against you in 
no time I” 

Oh, my dear sir, I’m accustomed to all this I ” said the 
gentleman, coolly. ^ 

“ The — -^devil — you — are I ” gasped Titmouse, quite aghast* 
** Oh, often — often, while the liquid is performing the first 
stage of the change ; but, in a day or two afterwards, the par- 
ties generally come back smiling into my shop, with heads as 
black as crows I ” ^ 

“No I But really — do they, sir?” interrupted Titmouse, 
drawing a long breath. 

“ Hundreds, I may say thousands, my dear sir ! And one 
lady gave me a picture of herself, in her black hair, to make 
up for her abuse of me when it was in a puce color-— fact, 
honor I ” 

But do you recollect any one’s hair turning and 

then getting black ? ” inquired Titmouse* with tremhling 
anxiety* *4 

** Recollect any ? Fifty at least* For instance, theiP© was 
Lord Albert Addlehead — but why should I mentipn names? 
I know hundreds 1 But everything is honor and 
herer* 

“And did Lord what’s-hijs-name’s hair gmw green# and 
then black $ and was it at first as light as mine ? 

His hair was redder, and in consequence it 
and now is blacker than ever yours wall 
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^ ^ "4f I iKuA ms Ittadlady have iAxm momix^g used an 

ouxxoe, nisad a quarter of a potmd of soft soap in — ” 

! *~soffc^ teap I ” cried ont the gfentleman^ with 
at^ a&r^ #ndden aiai» explains all"^ (he forgot how 
weil it liadl Ibeeitii already explained hy him^« ** By Heavens, 
sii6*I — soa|> I iToti may have rained your Tiair forever I 
Titmense lypmmd hi» eyes and mouth with a start of terror, it 
not ooouttiug to bis astute mind that the intolerable green 
had preoodedU uot followed, the use of the soft soap. “ Go 
lusnne, my dear idr I God bless you — go home, as you value 
your ha£ir $ take this small bottle of Damascus CUkam, and 
rub it in ^before it’s too late ; and then use the remainder of 

** Then you don’t think it’s already too late ? ” inquired 
Titmouse, fSintly 5 and, having been assured to the contrary—^ 
having asked the price of the Damascus cream, which was only 
three and sixpence ” (stamp included) — he purchased and paid 
for it with a rueful air, and took his departure,^ He sneaked home- 
ward along the streets with the air of a pickpocket, fearful that 
every one he :||iet was an officer who had his eye on him. Ho 
was not, in fact, very far the mark ; for many a person smiled, 
and stared, and turned round to look at him as he went along. 

Titmc4xse slunk upstairs to his room in a sad state of de- 
pression, and spent the next hour in rubbing into his hair the 
Damascus cream* He rubbed till he could hardly hold Iris arms 
up any longer, from sheer fatigue. Having risen at length to 
mark, from the glass, the progress he had made, he found that 
the only restilt of his persevering exertions had been to give a 
greasy shining appearance to the hair, which remained green 
as ever* With a half*uttered groan he sank down upon a 
chair, and fell into a sort of abstraction, which was interrupted 
by a sharp knock at his door- Titmouse started up, trembled, 
and stood for a moment or two irresolute, glancing fearfully at 
the glass ; and then, opening the door, let in — Mr. Gammon, 
who start^ Imek a pace or two, as if he had been shot, on catch- 
ing eight of the strange figure of Titmouse. It was useless for 
Gammon to try to check his laughter ; so, leaning against the 
doorpost, he yielded to the impulse, and laughed without 
intermission for noariy a couple of minutes. Titmouse felt 
desperately ai^gry, but feared to show it ; and the timid, rueful, 
Itekadaisical air with Which he regarded the dreaded Mr. Gam- 
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moti only pirolon|fed and agrgt^avated the ajg^onies of 
tnan. When at len^h he had a little reoorered himaelf^ noldin^ 
his left hand to his side^ with an exhausted air, he entered i&e 
little apartment^ and asked Titmouse what in the name of 
heaven he had been doing to himself : “ Without thio <[in the 
absurd slang Of the lawyers^ that he suspected moat vehe-' 
xnently, all the while, what Titmouse had b^n about ; but he 
wished to hear Titmouse’s own account of the matter 1 — Tit- 
mouse, not daring to hesitate, complied — Oammon listening in 
an agony of suppressed laughter. He looked as little at Tit- 
mouse as he could, and was growing a trifle more sedate, when 
Titmouse, in a truly lamentable tone inquired, “What’s the 
good, Mr. Oammon, of ten thousand a year with such a horrid 
head of hair as this ? ” 

Hxs Political. Spbbch. 

“Now, Mr, Titinoiise I ” said the returning officer, address- 
ing that gentleman : who on liearing the words, turned as 
white as a sheet, and felt very much disposed to be sick. Ho 
pulled out of his coat pocket a well-worn little roll of paper, on 
which was the speech which Mr- Gammon had prepared for 
him, as I have already intimated ; and with a shaking hand, he 
unrolled it, casting at its contents a glance, momentary and 
despairing. Mriiat then would that little fool have given for 
memory, voice, and manner enough to “ speak the speech that 
had been set down for him 1 ” He cast a dismal look over 
his shoulder at Mr. Gammon, and took off his hat — Sir Ilarka- 
way clapping him on the back, exclaiming, Now f or’t, lad — 
have at ’em, and away — never fear 1 ” The moment that he 
stood bareheaded, and prepared to address the writhing mass 
of faces before him, he was greeted with a prodigious shout, 
while hats were some of them waved, and others flung into the 
air. It was, indeed, several minutes before the uproar abated 
in the least. With fearful rapidity, however, every species of 
noise and interruption ceased — and a deadly silence prevailed. 
The sea of eager, excited faces — all turned towar<is him — 
was a spectacle which might for a moment have shaken the 
nerves of even a man — had he been “unaccustomed to public 
speaking.” The speech, which — brief and simple though it 
was — he had never been able to make his own, even after 
copying it out half a dozen times, and trying to leam it off for 
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^ boiir ar two dail 3 r diaringf the preceding fortnight, he had 
now ntterljr fo^ri^ttoit ; and he would have given a hundred 
potods to Dbet^re at once from the contest, or sink unperc^ved 
under the door of the hustings. 

^ Begin 1 begin I ’’ whispered Oammon, earneigtly. 

w Ya*~a -*<-*« —**' but — what shall I say ? stammered Tit- 
mouse. 

** Your speech,** answered Oammon, impatiently. 

I I — ’pon my — soul — I*ve — forgot every word of 

it I 

^ Then read it,’* said Grammon, in a furious whisper. — 
♦♦Good God, you’ll be hissed off the hustings I — Read from 
the paper, do you hear 1 ’* he added, almost gnashing his 
teeth. 

Matters having come to this fearful issue, ♦♦ Gentlemen^’* 
oommenoed Mr. Titmouse, faintly 

*♦ Hear him ! Hear, hear ! — Hush ! — Sli I sli I ** cried the 
impatient and expectant crowd. 

Now, I happen to have a shor-thand writer’s notes of every 
word uttered by Mr. Titmouse, together with an account of 
the reception it met with : and I shall here give the reader, 
first, Mr. Titmouse’s real, and secondly, Mr. Titmouse’s sup- 
posed speech, as it appeared two days afterwards iii the columns 
of the J^tf^ksliire Stingo. 


Xtoolc on tUis picture 

Mr. Titmouso*s AoTUAn 
Speech. 

GnifTiiXMKK, — Most uncom- 
mon, unaccustomed as I am 
icfieers) — happy — memorable, 
— ^ proudest ^ — high honor — — un- 
worthy (cheering) day of my 
life — important crisis (cheers) 
— day gone by, and arrived — 
too late (cheering) — civil and 
religious liberty all over the 
world (immense cheering^ led off 
Mir. Mudytint). Yes, gentle- 
men, t would observe — it is 
unnecessary to say— -passing of 
that tifuly glorious Bill — char- 
ter — - no mistake — - Britons never 


1 — and on this 1 

Mr. Titmouse’s Rkporteo 
Speech. 

Silence having been restored, 
Mr. Titmouse said, that he feared 
it was but too evident that he was 
unaccustomed to scenes so excit- 
ing as the present one — tliat was 
one source of his embarrassment ; 
but the greatest was, the enthusi- 
astic reception with which he had 
been honored, and of which ho 
owned himself quite unworthy 
(cheers). He agreed with the 
gentleman who had proposed him 
in so very able and powerful a 
speech (cheers), that we had ar- 
rived at a crisis in our national 
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sAall be slaves (enthusiae^ 
cheers')^ > — O-entlewen^ utukcous- 
toteed as X am to address au as- 
smnbly of this — a^beml (^'Asar/ 
hear / hear I and cheerey — civil 
and religious liberty all over the 
world (eheeray • yet the tongue 
can feel where the heart cannot 
express the (cAsers) — so help me 

! universal suffrage and 

cheap and enlightened equality 
(cries that/s it, lad / — which 

can never fear to see established 
in this country (cheers') — if only 
true to — industrious classes and 
cern laws — y^s# gentlemen, I say 
corn laws — for I am of op — 
(hush / cries of ay, lad, what dost 
say ahout thkm ? working out 
the principles which conduce to 
the establishment a — a — a — 
civil and religious liberty of the 
press 1 (cheers) and the working 
classes (hush f) — Grentlemen, 
unaccustomed as I am — well 

— at any rate — will you — I say 

— will you ? (vehement cries of 
no I no / never ! unless you are 

true to yourselves I Oentlemen, 
without going into — vote by Bal- 
lot (cheers) and quarterly Parlia- 
ments (loud cheering) — three 
polar stars of my public conduct 

— (here the great central banner 
was waved to and fro, amid 
enthusiastic cheering) — and 
reducing the overgrown Church 
Establishment to a — difference 
between me and my honorable 
opponent (lotid cheers and 
groans) — I live among you 
(cheers) — spend my money in the 
borough (cheers) - — no btusiness 
to come here (no, no /) — right 
about, close borough (hisses 1) 


history (cAeen^> — % pteibatt at 
which it would be ruin 
while to stand stsH ivas imp&mh- 
ble <<sAeerU) $ and, therafore, 
wae nothing for it but to for- 
ward (great cheering). He looked 
upon the pusaing of the Bill for 
giving* Everybody Everything, as 
establishing an entirely new order 
of things (cheers), in which the 
people had been roused to a 
sense of their being the only 
legitimate source of power (pheer^ 
ing)- They had, like Bamson, 
though weakened by the cruelty 
and torture of his tyrants, bowed 
down and broken into piecas the 
gloomy fabric of aristocracy. 
The words ** Civil and Beligious 
Liberty” were now no longer a 
byword and a reproach (cheers) j 
but, as had been finely observed 
by the gentleman who had so elo- 
quently proposed him to their 
notice, the glorious truth had gone 
forth to the ends of the earth, 
that no man was under any re- 
sponsibility for his opinions or 
his belief, any more than for the 
shape of his nose (universal cheer-- 
ing). A spirit of tolerance, amel- 
ioration, and renovation was now 
abroad, actively engaged in re- 
pairing our defective and dilapi- 
dated constitution, the relic of a 
barbarous age — with some traces 
of modern duty, but more of an- 
cient ignorance and xmsightliness 
(cheers). The great Bill he al- 
luded to had roused the masses 
into political being (immense 
cheering), and made them sensible 
of the necessh^ of keeping down 
a rapacious andi domineev^g oli- 
garchy (groaths)^ Was not the 
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X mil 

'Bqtdhaitthair 
hmrj^* €md^ fo^Mi 

atoly to the 
bao4^ }AO 0 diy, md brutal 
(laihimmy *• — poll tjfciumphant — 
^axtuhgtLish. ior^ver (j^heer^), -~ 
CSl^mtlemeai^^ thede are my Benti« 
menta wiah. you xuauy happy 
^ hem 1 a*hem — and by 

early displaying a determination 
— (cries toe will I toe toill / 
eyes of the whole country 
upon you crisis of our national 
representation ~ patient atten- 
tion - latest day of my life. — - 
Oentlemen, yours truly. 


liberty of the press placed now 
upon an intelligible and imperish- 
able basis ?-— Already were its 
purifying and invigorating inhu- 
ences perceptible (cheering^ — 
and he trusted that i1^ would 
never cease to direct its powerful 
energies to the demolition of the 
many remaining barriers to the im- 
provement of mankind (cheers). 
The corn laws must be repealed, 
the taxes must be lowered, the 
army and navy reduced ; vote by 
ballot and universal suffrage con- 
ceded, the quarterly meeting of 
Parliament secured, and the rev- 
enues of the church be made 
applicable xo civil purposes. 
Marriage must be no longer 
fenced about by religious cere- 
monials (cheers). lie found that 
there were three words on his ban- 
ner, which were worth a thousand 
speeches, — jf*eace, Jietrenchment, 
Reforrfiy — which, as had been 
happily observed by the gentle- 
man who had so ably proposed 
him— — 


THE SQUIRE’S PEW. 

Bv JANE TAYLOR. 

A SLAKTiiro ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane ; 

It makes the faded crimson bright. 

And gilds the fringe again ; 

The window’s Q-othio framework falls 
In oblique shadows on the walls. 

And since those trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day, 

To rob the velvet of its hue, 

Has come and passed away % 
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Haw xsiBsxy a setting: sun h.atlx made 
Xiiat curious latticework of slxade ! 

Crumbled beueatb tbe billock green. 

rTbe cunning band must be^ 

Tbat carved tbis fretted door, I ween, 

* JLoorn and fleur-de-lis ; 

A.nd now tbe worm batb done ber part 
Xn mimicking tbe cbiseFs art. 

Xii days of yore (as now we call), 

Wben tbe first James was king, 

Tbe courtly knigbt from yonder ball 
JXis train did bitber bring. 

All seated round, in order due, 

AVitb broidered suit and buckled sboe. 

On damask cnsbions decked witb fringe 
All reverently tbey knelt ; 

IPrayer books witb brazen basp and binge 
Xn ancient lESnglisb spelt, 

Hacb bolding in a lily band 
Resijonsive to tbe priest^s command. 

iJ^’ow, streaming down tbe vaulted aisle, 
Tbe sunbeam long and lone. 

Illumes tbe characters awbile. 

Of tbeir inscription stone ; 

And tbere in marble bard and cold, 

Tbe knigbt witb all bis train bebold. 

Outstretched together ai*e exprest 
He and my lady fair. 

With bands nplifted on tbe breast. 

In attitude of prayer 5 
Long-visaged, clad iT;ii armor, be — 

Witb ruffled arm and bodice she. 

Set forth ill order as tbey died, 

Tbeir numerous offspring bend, 
Hovontly kneeling side by side. 

As if tbey did intend 
T'or past omissions to atone, 

Hy saying endless prayers in stoneu 

Those mellow days are past and dirg^ 

£nt generations new. 
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In. regula:^ from him, 

Hare 6Ued tho stately pevr, — 

And in the same successions go 
To occupy the vaults below. 

And now the polished modem squire. 
And his gay train appear. 

Who duly to the hall retire, 

A sestson every year j 
And fill the seats with belle and beau. 

As ^twas so many years ago. 

Perchance^ all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow^otmding fioor. 

Of that dark house of kindred dead. 
Which shall, as heretofore. 

In turn receive to silent rest 
Another and another guest ! 

The feathered hearse and sable train. 

In all their wonted state. 

Shall wind along the village lane. 

And stand before the gate ; 

Brought many a distant country through. 
To join the final rendezvous. 

* 

And when the race is swept away. 

All to their dusty beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ray 
Shine gayly o’er their heads ; 

While other faces, fresh and new, 

Shall fill the squire’s deserted pew! 


MR, CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS TO A 

FRIEND. 

Bv DOUaLAB JERROKD. 

fDonozJLS WiLj-XAM J'BttRot.n : An Fnglish dramatist, humorist, and jour- 
nalist, son of an actor j bom at London in 1803 ; died in 1857. He Was a mid- 
shipman during the operations against Napoleon in Belgium, 1812—1815, after the 
war became a compositor, and later dramatic critic on the Sunday Jifonitor^ and 
subsequently as a dramatist wrote “Black-eyed Susan” (1820), which is still 
popular. He was a constant contributor to JPunch^ and edited successively 
the mumin€tt^ Mayasdne^ Shilling Magoisine^ and JLloyd^a Weekly, A collected 
edition of his works contains “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain t.octnres,” “Chronicles 
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of Ofa>>rBraook,’* '‘Si^t OOeO and Sahrt dacoM^I* «<Bunc(b*a C ompl a to Iddl&r 
Wrltewi” ** Ciakss and dJA” j * ' ■* 

XoxT oug^lit to b© very ricli, Mr. Od^udle. I wonder wlMiai^d, 
lend you five pounds 1 But so it id : a wife may work 
slave. Oh, dear ! the many thing’s that might have beeh doue 
with five pounds I As if people picked Up money iu tSte 
streets ! But you always taere a fool, Mr. Caudle ! I’ve 
wanted a black eatin gown these three years, and that five 
pounds would have pretty well bought it. But it’s no matter 
how I go, — not at all. Everybody says I don’t dress as bo* 
cOmas your wife — and I don’t; but what’s that to you, Mr. 
Caudle ? Nothing. Oh, no ! you can have fine feeHhgs fOr 
everybody but tbose that belong to you. I wish pe€iple knew 
you as I do — that’s all. You like to bo called Uberal and 
your poor family pays for it. 

And the girls want bonnets, and when they’re to get ’em I 
can’t tell. Half five pounds would have bought ’em, but noW 
they must go without. Of course, belong to you ; and 

anybody but your own flesh and blood, Mr. Caudle. 

The man called for the water rate to-day i but I should like 
to know how people are to pay taxes who throW away five 
pounds to every fellow that asks them. « 

Perhaps you don’t know that J ack, this morning, (knocked 
the shuttlecock through his bedroom window. I was going to 
send for the glazier to mend it ; but, after you lent that five 
pounds, I was sure we couldn’t afford it. Oh, no ; the window 
must go as it is ; and pretty weather for a dear child to sleep 
with a broken window. He’s got a cold already on his lungs, 
and I shouldn’t at all wonder if that broken window settled 
him ; if^ the dear boy dies, his death will be upon his father’s 
head, for I’m sure we can’t now pay to mend windows. We 
might, though, and do a good many more things, if people 
didn’t throw away their five pounds. 

Next Tuesday the fire insurance is due. 1 should like to 
know how it’s to be paid. Why, it can’t be paid at all. That 
five pounds would have just done it, and now insurance is out 
of the question. And there never were so many fires, as them 
are now. I shall never close my ©yes all night ; but whaf s 
that to you, so people can call you liberal, Mr. Caudle? Yotar 
wife and children may all be burnt alive in their beds, as tdl bf 
us to a certainty shall be, for the insurance must drop. Aftbr 
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iiistt^jecl fcwr m mmy^ y^ara I But J)iow» I ahould like to 
Imow, are people to Umwe who make ducks and drakes of their 
five pounds? 

% did thixak tre iu%ht go to Margate this summer. There’s 
poor Qaroiix3Le» X*ax sure she wants the sea. But no, dear crea-* 
turn, s|ie mim^ stop at home ; she’ll go intora consumption, 
tlpMsre’s no doubt of that ; yes, sweet little angel. I’ve made up 
my mind to lose her now. The child might have been saved ; 
but people can’t save their children and throw away five pounds 
too>« 

I woinler where little Cherub is ? While you were lending 
that five pounds, the dog ran out of the shop. You knowd 
never let it go into the street, for fear it should be bit by some 
mad dog and ocune home and bite the children. It wouldn’t at 
all astonish me if the animal was to come back with the hydro- 
phobia and give it to all the family. However, what’s your 
family to you, so you can play the liberal creature with five 
pounds? 

Do you hear that shutter, how it’s banging to and fro ? Yes, 
I know what it wants as well as you : it wants a new fastening. 
I was going to send for the blacksmith to-day. But now it’s 
out of the question : now it must bang of nights, since you 
have thrown away five pounds. 

things have come to a pretty pass I This is the first 
night I ever made my supper of roast beef without pickles. 
But who is to afford pickles when folks are always lending five 
pounds? 

Do you hear the mice running about the room? I hear 
them. If they were only to drag you out of bed, it would be 
no matter. Set a trap jfor ’em f But how are people to afford 
the cheese, when every day they lose five pounds ? 

Hark I I’m sure there’s a noise downstairs. It wouldn’t 
smrprise mo if there were thieves in the house. Well, it may 
bo the cat 5 but thieves are pretty sure to come some night. 
There’s* a wretched fastening to the back door ; but these are 
not times to afford bolts and bars, when fools won’t take care 
o£»their five pounds. 

Mary Anne ought to have gone to the dentist’s to-morrow. 
She wants three teeth pulled out. Now it can’t be done 
Three teeth, that quite disfigure the child’s mouth- But there 
they must stop, and spoil the sweetest face that was ever made. 
Otherwise she’d have been the wife for a lord. Now* when she 
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groiTV'd up, have her ? Nobody, We shall die, aud Is^b 

her alone and unprotected in the world. But what do you card 
for that? Nothing ; so you can squander away dve pounds^ 
And now, Mr. Caudle, see what misery you’ve "brought on 
your wretched family 1 I can’t have a satin gown the girls 
can’t have new bonnets — the water rate must stand over — 
Jack must get his death through a broken window— our dre 
insurance can’t be paid, so we shall all be victims to the de- 
vouring element — we can’t go to Margate, and Caroline will 
go to an early grave — the dog will come home and bite us all 
mad — that shutter will go banging forever — the mice never 
let us have a wink of sleep — the thieves be always breaking 
in the house — and our dear Mary Anne be forever left an un- 
protected maid — and all, all, Mr. Caudle, because yon BttU go 
lending five pounde / 


FROM ‘^THE NEWCOMBS.’* 

By WnJLIAfil MAKBPBACK THAOKJEBAV. 

CWiiiUTAM Makbpkacg Thaokykay, Bnglish novelist and humorist, vraa 
bom in Calcutta, India, July 19, 1811, and died JDecembcr 24, 186S« He 
studied for an artist, but could not leam to draw, and after some years of 
struggle began to make a name in JVa»er*« Magazine by The Gr©f>t Hoggarty 
Hiamond,'** *‘The Yellowplush Papers,** etc. There followed **The Paris 
Sketch Book”; “The Book of Snobs,** ** Ballads of Policeman X,’* Prize 
Novelists,” etc., from JE*unch ; and “The Bose and the Bing,** ** Vanity Pair,” 
“ Pendennis,” “ Henry Esmond,** and “ The Newcomes,** his four great master- 
pieces, all came in the six years 1848-1864. Hia lectures on * ^ English Humor- 
ists** and ** The Pour Georges** followed; then “The Virginians** ^sequel to 
“Esmond”), “Eovel the Widower,** “Philip,** and the unCnlsbed 
I>uval,** contributed to the Cornhill Magazine^ which ho edited 1859-1802, and 
which contained also “ The lioundabout Papers.**] 

Thojmlas Newcomb sjqngs hxs East Sokg* 

The earliest comers were the first mate and the ^medical 
officer of the ship in which the two gentlemen had come to 
England. The mate was a Scotchman ; the doctor was a Scoteh- 
man; of the gentlemen from the Oriental Club, three were 
Scotchmen. 

The Southrons, with one exception, were the last to arrive, 
and for a while we stood looking out of the windows awaiting 
their coming. The first mate pulled out a penknife, and 

* Dy pormisslcn of ^mith. Elder & Co. f Crown 8vo.. price 8«, 
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^frang^ed fais nails. Tlite Odctor and Mr* Binnle talked of the 
p^?ogi?ess of medicine^ Binnle had walked the hospitals of 
Sldmbui^jgh before getting his civil appointment to India. The 
three igentlemen &om Hanover Square and the Colonel had 
plenty to say about Tom Smith of the Cavalry, and Harry Hall 
of the Eng^ineets^: how Topham was going to marry poor little 
Bob Wallis’^ widow; how many lakhs Barber had brought 
home, and the like. The tall gray-headed Englishman, who 
had been in the East too, in the king’s service, joined for a 
while in this conversation, but presently left it, and came and 
talked with Clive. “I knew your father in India, ” said the 
gentleman to the lad ; “ there is not a more gallant or x^espected 
officer in that service. I have a boy too, a stepson, who .has 
just gone into the army ; he is older than you ; he was boiu at 
the end of the W^aterloo year, and so was a great friend of hiff 
and mine, who was at your school. Sir Rawdon Crawley.” 

Ho was in Grown Boys, I know,” says the boy ; ** succeeded 
his uxxole Pitt, fourth Baronet. I don’t know how his mother 

— her who wrote the hymns, you know, and goes to Mr. Honey- 
man’s chapel, comes to be Kel^oca, Lady Crawley. His father. 
Colonel Bawdon Crawley, died at Coventry Island, in August, 
182 — , and his uncle, Sir Pitt, not till Sex)tember here. I 
remember, we used to talk about it at Grrey Friars, when I was 
quite a little chap; and there were bets whether Crawley, I 
mean the young one, was a Baronet or not.” 

When I sailed to Rigy, Cornel,” the first mate was speak- 
ijig — nor can any spelling nor combination of letters of which 
I am master reproduce this gentleman’s accent when he was 
talking his best — I racklackt they used always to sairve us 
a drem before denner. And as your f rinds are kipping the 
denner, and as I’ve no watch to-night. I’ll jist do us we used 
to do at Rigy. James, my fine fellow, jist look alive and breng 
me a small glass of brandy, will ye? Hid ye iver tiy a brandy 
cocktail, JOornel? Whin I sailed on the New York line, we 
used jest to make bits before denner: and — thank ye, James ” 

— and he tossed oft a glass of brandy. 

Here a waiter announces, in a loud voice, ‘‘ Sir Tliomas de 
Boots, and the General enters, scowling round the room accord- 
ing to his fashion, very I'ed in the face, very tight in the girth, 
splendidly attired with a choking white neckcloth, a volumi- 
nous waistcoat, and his orders on. 

** Stars and garters, by jingo! ” cries Mr. Frederick Bay ham; 
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*‘I say, Peiideni;Lia^ liave yo^ any idea^ is tha I>uka OOffiniiag? 
woul^'t liave oome in these Bluehera if I hadluiow]^ ity C<Wfcr* 
found it, no — -.Hoby liimBelf, my own bootmaicjDr, woii^dn*t 
have allowed poor F. B, to appear in Bluchers if he had known 
that I was going to meet the Duke* My linen’s all righ^ any- 
how ; ” and B- breathed a thankful prayer for that* Ihdo^ 
who but the very curious could tell that not F* B.’s, but C* H.*a 
— Charles Honeyman’s — was the mark upon that decorous 
linen ? 

Colonel Newoome introduced Sir Thomas to every one in 
the room, as he had introduced us all to each other pi-eviously; 
and as Sir Thomas looked at one after another, his face was 
kind enough to assume an expression which seemed to aSk, 
‘‘And who the devil are you, sir?” as clearly as though the 
* General himself had given utterance to the words. With the 
gentleman in the window talking to Clive he seemed to have 
some acquaintance, and said, not unkindly, ^*How d’you do, 
Dobbin?” 

The carriage of Sir Brian Newoome now drove up* from 
which the Baronet descended in state, leaning upon the arm of 
the Apollo in plush and powder, who closed tiro shutters of the 
great coach and mounted by the side of the coachman, laced 
and periwigged. The Bench of Bishops has given up its wigs ; 
cannot the box, too, be made to lesigu that insane decoration ? 
Is it necessary for our comfort, that the men who do our work 
in stable or household should be dressed like Merry-Andrews ? 
Enter Sir Brian Newcome, smiling blandly; be greets his 
brother affectionately. Sir Thomas gayly; he nods and smiles 
to Clive, and graciously permits Mr. Pendennis to take hold 
of two fingers of his extended right hand. That gentleman is 
charmed, of course, with the condescension. What man could 
be otherwise than happy to bo* allowed a momentary embrace of 
two such precious fingers ? When a gentleman so favors me, 
I always ask, mentally, why he has taken the trouble.at all, and 
regret that I have not had the presence of mind to poke one 
finger against his two. If I were worth ten thousand a year, 
I cannot help inwardly reflecting, and kept a large acoodnt in 
Threadneedle Street, I cannot help thinking he would have 
favored me with the whole palm. 

The arrival of these two grandees has somehow oast a solem- 
nity over the company* The weather is talked about : brilliant 
in it-^elf, it does not occasion very brilliant remarks among 
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Colcm^ lfewct>me*6 Sir Brian really thinks It must 

be IMS hot as it is in Indian Sir Thomas do Boots^ swelling in 
bis white- traisftooat, in the armholes of which his thumbs are 
engaged, smiles scornfully, and wishes Sir Brian had ever felt 
a good sweltering day in the hot winds in India. Sir Brian 
Ivtthdraws the untenable proposition that London is as hot as 
Calcutta^ Mr. Binnie looks at his watch, and at the Colonel. 
“We have only your nephew, Tom, to wait for,^* he says; “I 
think we may m^e so bold as to order the dinner,’^ — a propo* 
sal heartily seconded by Mr. Frederick Bayham. 

The dinner appears steaming, borne by steaming waiters. 
The grandees take their places, one on each side of the Coloiiel- 
He begs Mr. Honeyman to say grace, and stands reverentially 
during that brief ceremony, while t>e Boots looks queerly al^ 
him from over liis napkin. All tlio young men take their places 
at the further end of the table, round ^bout Mr. Binnie ; and, 
at the end of the second course, Mr. Barnes Newcome makes 
his appearance. 

Mr* Barnes does not show the slightest degree of disturb- 
ance, although he disturbs all the company. Soup and fish are 
brought for him', and meat, which he leisurely cats, while twelve 
other gentlemen are kept waiting. "We mark Mr. Binnie 
twinkling eyes as they watch the young man. “Kh/^ he seems 
to say, “Silt ih^it’s just about as fieo-and-easy a young ehaj> as 
ever I sot eyes on.’* And so Mr. Barnes was a cool young chap. 
That dish is so good, he must really have some more. He dis- 
cusses the second supx>ly leisurely; and turning round, sim- 
pering, to his neighbor, says, “I really hope I’jn not keeping 
everybody waiting.’* 

“Hem I” grunts the neighbor. Mi'- Bayham; “it doesn’t 
much matter, for we had all pretty well done dinner.” Barnes 
takes a note of Mr. Bayham *s dress — his long frock coat, the 
ribbon round his neck; and surveys him with an admirable 
impudence. “Who are these people,” thinks he, “my uncle 
Iras got together?” He Ixjws graciously to the Colonel, who 
ask^him to lake wine. He is so insufferably affable, that every 
man near him would like to give him a beating. 

All the time of the dinner the host was challenging every- 
body to drink wine, in his honest old-fashioned way, and Mr. 
Binnie, seconding the Chief entertainer. Such was the way in 
Fngland and Scotland when they were young men. And when 
Binnie, asking Sir Brian, receives for reply from the Baronet 
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Thank you, no, my dear sir; I have exceeded already, 
tively exceeded ; ” the poor dUeeomfited gentleman liardty kncrwa 
'wbitner to apply ; but luckily, Tom Norris, the first mate^ ootnes 
to his rescue, and cries out, ‘*Mr. Binnie, J^ve not had enoiigh, 
and I'll drink a glass of anything ye like with ye*^* The fact 
is, that Mr. Norris has had enough. He has drunk bumpers to 
the health of every member of the company ; his glass has been 
filled scores of times by watchful waiters. So has Mr. Bayham 
absorbed great quantities of diink; but without any visible 
effect on that veteran toper. So has young Olive taken more 
than is good for him. His cheeks are flushed and burning; he 
is chattering and laughing loudly at his ond of the table. Mr. 
Warrington eyes the lad with some curiosity; and then regards 
Mr. Barnes with a look of scorn, which does not scorch that 
affable young person. 

T am obliged to confess that the mate of the Indiaman, at 
an early period of the dessert, and when nobody had asked him 
for any such public expression of his opinion, insisted on rising 
and proposing the health of Colonel Newcome, whoso virtues 
he lauded outrageously, and whom he pronounced to be one of 
the best of mortal men. Sir Brian looked very much alarmed 
at the commencement of this speech, which the mate delivered 
with immense shrieks and gesticulation; but the Baronet re- 
covered during the coui-se of the rambling oration,^ and, at its 
conclusion, gracefully tapped the table with one of those pati’on- 
izing fingers ; and lifting up a glass containing at least a thim- 
bleful of claret, said, “My dear brother, I drink your health 
with all my heart, I'm su-ah." The youthful Barnes had 
uttered many “ Heai*, hoars ! ” during the discourse, with an 
irony which, with every fresh glass of wine he drank, he cared 
less to conceal. And though Barnes had come late he had 
drunk largely, making up f >r lost time. 

Those ironical cheers, and all his cousin’s behavior during 
dinner, had struck young Clive, who was growing very angry. 
He growled out remarks uncomplimentary to Barnes. His 
eyes, as he looked towards his kinsman, flashed challenges, of 
which w© who were watching him could see the warlike pur- 
port. Warrington looked at Bayham and Pendennis with 
glances of apprehension. W© saw that danger was brooding, 
unless the one young man could bo restrained from his imper- 
tinence, and the other from his wine. 

Colonel Newcome said a very few words in reply to his 
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hoJMst friend the chief mate^ and there the matter might have 
ended ; but I am sorry to say Mr. Binnie now thought it neoas^ 
sary to rise and deliver himself of some remarks regarding the 
King’s service* coupled with the name of Major General Sir 
Xhotnas de Boots* K%O.B-, etc. — the receipt of which that gal- 
lant ofhcer was obliged to acknowledge in a confmsion amount- 
ing almost to apoplexy. The glasses went whack whack upon 
the hospitable board; the evening set in for public speaking. 
Bncouraged by his last effort, Mr. Binnie now proposed Sir 
Brian Newcome’s health ; and that Baronet rose and uttered an 
exceedingly lengthy speech* delivered with his wineglass on 
his bosom. 

Then that sad rogue Bajham must get up, and call earnestly 
and respectfully for silence and the chairman’s hearty S3nnpathy, 
for the few observations which he had to propose. ‘‘ Our armies^ 
had been drunk with proper enthusiasm — such men as he beheld 
around him deserved the applause of all honest hearts* and 
merited the cheers with which their names had been received. 
(^HeaT* hear 1 ” from Barnes Newcome sarcastically. “Hear, 
hear, HkauI ” fiercely from Olive.) But whilst we applauded 
our army, should we forget a profession still more exalted? 
Yes, still more exalted, I say in the face of the gallant General 
opposite; and that profession, I need not say, is the Church. 
(Applause^) Gentlemen, we have among us one who, while 
partaking largely of the dainties on this festive board, drink- 
ing freely of the sparkling wine cup which our gallant friend’s 
hospitality administers to us, sanctifies by his presence the 
feast of which he partakes, inaugurates with appropriate bene- 
dictions, and graces it I may say, both before and after meat. 
Gentlemen, Charles Honeyman was the friend of my childhood, 
his father the instructor of my early days. If Frederick Bay- 
ham’s latter life has been checkered by misfortune, it may be 
that I have forgotten the precepts which the venerable parent 
of Charles Honeyman poured into an inattentive ear. He too, 
as a child* was not exempt fiom faults; as a young man, 1 am 
told, not quite free from youthful indiscretions. But in this 
present Anno Domini* we hail Charles Honeyman as a precept 
and an example, as a clecus fidei and a lumen ecolesice (as I told 
him in the confidence of the pidvate circle this morning* and 
ere I ever thought to publish my opinion in this distinguished 
company). Colonel Newcome and Mr. Binnie! I drink to the 
health of the Reverend Charles Honeyman, A.M. May we 
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listen to man^r more of his sermons^ as well as to tiaat adml^ble 
discourse with which I am sure he is about to electrify us 
May wo profit by his eloquenoef and cherish in our luemarios 
the truths which come mended irom his tong^ue! ** Be ^doased; 
poor Honeyman had to rise on his lejg^^ and gasp Osit Si few 
incoherent remarks in reply* Without a book before him^ the 
Incumbent of Lady Whittlesea^s Chapel was no prophet, and 
the truth is he made poor work of his oratidn. 

At the end of it, he, Sir Brian, Colonel I>oM>in» and one of 
the Indian g^entlemeii quitted the room, in spite of the loud 
outcries of oUr generous host, who insisted that the party should 
not break up, Close up, gentlemen, called out honest New- 
come, we arc not going to part just yet. Let me fill your 
glass, Greneral. You used to have no objection to a glass of 
wine,’^ And he poured out a bumper for his friend, which the 
old campaigner sucked in with fitting gusto. ^ Who will give 
us a song? Blnnic, give us the ‘Laird of Oookpen,* It ^3 
capital, my dear Oeneral. Capital,*’ the Colonel whispered to 
his neighbor, 

Binnie struck up the “Laird of Cockpen,” without, I 
am bound to say, the least reluctance. He bobbed to one man, 
and he winked to another, and he tossed his glass, and gave all 
the points of his song in a manner which did credit to his sim- 
plicity and his humoi*. You haughty southerners little know 
how a jolly Scotch gentleman can destpm^e vn loeu^ and how he 
chirrups over his honest cups. X do not say whether it was 
with the song or with Mr. Binnie that we were most amused. 
It was a good commonty, as Christopher Sly says ; nor were wo 
sorry when it was done. 

Him the first mate succeeded; after which came a song from 
the redoubted F. Bayham, which he saug with a bass voice 
which Lablaohe might envy, ^nd of which the chorus was fran^f 
tically sung by the whole company. The cry wa^ then for the 
Colonel; on which Barnes Newcome, who had been drinking 
much, started up with something like on oath, crying^ “Oh, 1 
can’t stand this."’ 

“Then lea-^e it, confound youl” said young Clive, with 
fury in his face. “ If our company is not good enough for you, 
why do you come into it ? ” 

“What’s that?” asks Barnes, who was evidently affected 
by wine. Bay ham roared, “ Silence 1” amd Bames Newimme, 
looking round with a tipsy toss of the head, finally sat down* 
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The Coloviei sang:, sta we have saidU with a very high voice, 
using lively the falsetto, after the manner of the tenor singem 
of his day< He chose one of his maritime songs, and got 
through the drst verse very well, Barnes wagging his head at 
the chorus, with a “Bravo I so offensive that Fred Bayham, 
his neighbor, gripped the young man’s arm, and told him to^ 
hold his confounded tongue. 

The Colonel began his second verse: and here, as will often 
happen to amateur singers, his falsetto broke down. He was 
not in the least annoyed, for I saw him smile very good- 
naturedly: and he was going to try the verse again, when that 
unlucky Barnes first gave a sort of crowing ^imitation of the 
song, and then burst into a yell of laughter. Olive dashed a 
glass of wine ih his face at the next minute, glass and all; and 
no one who had watched the young man’s behavior was sorr3r 
for the insult* 

I never saw a kind face express more terror than Colonel 
Newoome’s. He started back as if he had himself received the 
blow from his son. “Gracious Oodl ” ho cried out. “My boy 
insult a gentleman at my table! ” 

“I’d like to do it again, ’’says Clive, whose whole body was 
trembling with anger. 

“ Are you drunk, sir ? ” shouted his father. 

“The lx>y served the young fellow right, sir,” growled Fred 
Bayham, ^ in his deepest voice* “Come along, young man. 
Stand up straight, and keep a civil tongue in your head next 
time^ mind you, when you dine with gentlemen. It’s easy to 
see,” says Fred, looking round with a knowing air, ^‘that this 
young man hasn’t got the usages of society — he’s not been 
accustomed to it: ” and he led the dandy out. 

Others had meanwhile explained the state of the case to the 
Colonel including Sir Thomas de Boots, who was highly 
energetic and delighted with Clive’s spirit; and some %/er© for 
having ;fihe song to continue; but the Colonel, puffing his cigar, 
said, “ My pipe is out. I will never sing again.” So this 

history will record no more of Thomas Newcome’s musical per- 
formances. 

Olive woke up the ne^att morning to be aware of a racking 
headache, and, by the dim light of his throbbing eyes, to behold 
his father with solemn face at his bed foot — a reproving con-» 
science to greet his leaking. 
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“You drank too much wine last nighty ^nd disgraced youiv 
self, sir,” the old soldier said. “You must get up and eat 
humble pie this morning, my boy.” 

“Humble what, father?” asked the lad, hardly aware his 
words, or the scene before him. “ Oh, I’ve got such a headache ! ” 
* “ Serves yoti right, sir. Many a young fellow haa had to go 

on parade in the morning with a headache earned overnight- 
Drink this water- Now jump up. Now dash the water well 
over your head. There you come I Make your toilet quickly, 
and let us be off, and find cousin Barnes before he has left 
home. ” 

Clive obeyed the paternal orders; dressed himself quickly; 
and descending, found his father smoking his morning cigar in 
the apartment where they had dined the night before, and there 
the tables still were covered with the relics of yesterday’s feast 
— the emptied bottles, the blank lamps, the scattered dishes and 
fruits, the wretched heeltaps that have been lying exposed all 
night to the air. Who does not know the aspect of an expired 
feast? 

“The field of action strewed with the dead, my boy,” says 
Clive’s father. “See, here’s the glass on the floor yet, and a 
great stain of claiet on the carpet.” 

“Oh, father,” says Clive, hanging his head down, “I know 
I shouldn’t have done it. But Barnes Newcome ■v^fould pro- 
voke the patience of Job; and I couldn’t bear to have iny father 
insulted.” 

“I am big enough to fight my own battles, my boy,” the 
Colonel said good-naturedly, putting his hand on the lad’s 
damp head. “ How your head throbs I If Barnes laughed at 
my singing, depend upon it, sir, there was something ridiculous 
in it, and he laughed because he could not help it. If he be- 
haved ill, we should not; and to a man who is eating our salt 
too, and is of our blood.” 

*‘He is ashamed of our blood, father,” cries Clive, still 
indignant. 

“We ought ashamed of doing wrong. We must go 

and ask his pardon. Once when I was a young man in India,” 
the father continued very gravely, “some hot words passed at 
mess — not such an insult as that of last night; I don’t think 
I could have quite borne that — and people found fault with 
me for forgiving the youngster who had uttered the offensive 
e’sepressions over his wine. Some of my acquaintances sneered 
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at my courag^^ andt tliat is a liard imputation for a young fellow 
6f spirit to bear* But providentially, you see, it was war time, 
and very soon after I had the good luok to show that I was not 
a mouill^e, as the French call it; and the man who insulted 

me, and whom I forgave, became my fastest friend, and died by 
my side — it was poor Jack Cutler — at Argaum. W'e must 
go and ask Barnes Newcome’s pardon, sir, and forgive other 
people ^s trespasses, my boy, if we hope forgiveness for our own,” 
His voice sank down as he spoke, and he bowed his head rever- 
ently* I have heard his son tell the simple story years after- 
wards, with tears in his eyes. 

A SoHoon OB' Aut. 

British art either finds her peculiar nourishment in melan- 
choly, and loves to fix her abode In desert places; or, it may 
be, her purse is but slenderly furnished, and she is forced to 
put up with accommodations rejected by more prosperous call- 
ings. Some of the most dismal quarters of the town are 
colonized by her disciples and professors. In walking through 
streets which may have been gay and polite when ladies* chair- 
men jostled each other on the pavement, and linkboys wiili 
their torches lighted the beaux over the mud, who has not re- 
marked |ih© artist’s invasion of those regions once devoted to 
fashion 'and gayety? Center windows of drawing-rooms are 
enlarged so as to reach up into bedrooms — bedrooms whore 
Lady Betty has had her hair powdered, and where the painter’s 
north light now takes possession of the place which her toilet 
table occupied a hundred years ago- There are degrees in 
decadence : after the Fashion chooses to emigrate, and retreats 
from Soho or Bloomsbury, let us say, to Cavendish Square, phy- 
sicians come and occupy the vacant houses, which still have a 
respectable look, the windows being cleaned, and the knockers 
and plates kept bright, and the doctor’s carriage rolling round 
the square, almost as fine as the countess’, which has whisked 
away her ladyship to other regions. A boarding house, may- 
hap, succeeds the physician, who has followed after his sick 
folis^ into the new country; and then Dick Xinto comes with 
his dingy brass plate, and breaks in his north window, and sets 
up his sitters* throne. I love his honest mustache, and jaunty 
velvet jacket, his queer figure, his queer vanities, and his kind 
heai't. Why should he not suffer his ruddy ringlets to fall 
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over his shirt collar? Why should h© deny hims©l£ hie velvet? 
It is but a kind of fustian which costs him eig'hteen pence a 
yard. He is naturally what he is, and breaks out into costume 
as spontaneously as a bird sin^s^ or a bulb boars a tulip# And 
as I>ick, under yonder terrific appearance of waving cloak; 
bristling beard, »and shadowy sombrero, is a good kindly simple 
creature, got up at a very cheap rate, so his life is oonOsistent 
with his dress ; he |}ives liis genius a darkling swagger, and 
a romantic envelope, which, being removed, you find, nota bravo, 
but a kind chirping soul'; not a moody poet avoiding snankind 
for the better company of his own great thoughts, but a Jolly 
little chap who hsm an aptitude for painting brocade gowns, or 
bits of armor (with figures inside them), or ti^ees and cattle, or 
gondolas and buildings, or what not; an instinct for the pic- 
tiiresque, which exhibits itself in his works, and outwardly on 
his person ; beyond this, a gentle creature loving his friends, 
his cups, feasts, merrymakings, and all good things* The kind*^ 
cst folks alive I have found among those scowling whiskerandos. 
They open oysters with their yataghans, toast muffins on their 
rapiers, and fill their Venice glasses with half-and-half# If 
they have money in their lean purses, b© sure they have a friend 
to share it. What innocent gayety, what jovial suppers on 
threadbare cloths, and wonderful songs after; what pathos, 
merriment, humor, does not a man enjoy who frequents® their 
company I Mr. Clive Newcomo, who has long sinc& shaved 
his beard, who has become a family man, and has seen the 
world in a thousand different phases, avers that his life as an 
art student at home and abroad was the pleasantest part of his 
whole existence. It may not be more amusing in the telling 
than the chronicle of a feast or the accurate report of two lovers^ 
conversation; but the biographer, having brought his hero to 
this period of his life, is bound to relate it, before passing to 
other occuri'ences which are to be narit^ated in their turn. 

We may be sure the boy had many conversations with his 
affectionate guardian as to the profession which he should 
follow. As regarded mathematical and classical learning, the 
elder Newoome was forced to admit that, out of every huncbced 
boys, there were fifty as clever as his own, and at least fifty 
more industrious ; the army in time of peace Colonel Newcome 
thought a bad trade for a young fellow so fond of ease and 
pleasure as his son: his delight in the pencil was manifest to 
all. Were not his schoolbooks full of caricatures of themes^ 
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Whilst his ttito«» O^indley, was lecturing hini^ did Ixe 
ftot djraw Grittdley instinctively under his very nose ? A painter 
Clive was deteraaincd to be^ and nothing else ; and Clive^ being 
then some sistteen years of age» began to study the art, en r^gle^ 
under the eminent Mr« Oandish, of Soho. 

it was that well-known poi-trait painter, Andrew Smee, 
A*^ who recommended Gandish to Colonel Newoome, 
one day when the two gentlemen met at dinner at hady -A mi 
Newcosme^s tahie. Jdr. Smee happened to examine some of 
Olive’s drawings, which the young fellow had executed for liis 
cousins* Clive found no better amusement than in making 
pictures for them, and would cheerfully pass evening after 
evening in that diversion- He had made a thousand sketches 
of £thel before a year was over; a year, every day of which 
seemed to increase the attractions of the fair young creature, 
develop her nymphlike form, and give her figure fresh graces. 
Also, ^ course, Olive drew Alfred and the nursery in general. 
Aunt Ann and the Blenheim spaniels, and Mr. Kuhn and his 
earrings, the majestic John bringing in the coal scuttle, and 
all persons or objects in that establishment with which he was 
familiar, **What a genius the lad has,’’ the oomi^limentary 
Mr. Smee averred; “what a force and individuality there is in 
all his drawings I Liook at his horses I capital, by Jove, capital I 
and Alf:^^ on *his pony, and Miss Ethel in her Spanish hat, 
with hei^air flowing in the wind I I must take this sketch, 1 
positively must now, and show it to Landseer.” And the 
courtly artist daintily enveloped the drawing in a sheet of 
paper, put it away in his ho.t, and vowed subsequently that the 
great painter had been delighted with the young man’s per- 
fonnance-r Smee was not only charmed with Clive’s skill as 
an artist, but thought his head would be an admirable one to 
paint. Such a rich complexion, such fine turns in his hair I 
such eyes! to see real blue eyes was so rare nowadays! And 
the Colonel, too, if the Colonel would but give him a few sit- 
tings, the gray uniform of the Bengal cavalry, the silver lace, 
the little bit of red ribbon just to warm up the picture ! it was 
seldom, Mr, Smee declared, that an artist could get such an 
opportunity for color. With our hideous vermilion uniforms 
there was no chance of doing anything; R-ubene himself could 
Bcarcely managfe scarlet. Look at the horseman -in Cuyp’s 
£Btmous picture at the Louvre : the red was a positive blot upon 
the whole picture. There was nothing like French gray and 
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silver I All whicli did not prevent Mr. Smee from painting 
Sir Brian in a flaring deputy lieutenant’s uniform* and entreat- > 
ing all military men wbom he met to sit to him in scarlet* 
Clive Newcome the Academician succeeded in painting of 
course for mere friendship’s sake, and because he liked the 
subject, though € he could not refuse the check which Colonel 
Newcome sent him for the frame and picture; but no cajoleries 
could induce the old campaigner to sit to any artist save one* 
He said he should be ashamed to pay fifty guineas for the like- 
ness of his homely face; he jocularly proposed to James Binuie 
to have his head put on the canvas, and Mr- Smee enthusias- 
tically caught at the idea r but honest J ames winked his droll 
eyes, saying his was a beauty that did not want any paint; and 
when Mr- Smeo took his leave after dinner in Fitzroy Square, 
wjiere this conversation was held, James Binnie hinted that 
the Academician was no better than an old humbug, in which 
surmise he was probably not altogether incorrect. Certain 
young men who frequented the kind Colonel’s house were also 
somewhat of this opinion, and made endless jokes at the 
painter’s expense. Smee plastered his sitters with adulation 
as methodically as he covered his canvas- He waylaid gentle- 
men at dinner; he inveigled unsuspecting folks into his studio, 
aud had their heads off their shoulders before they were aware. 
One day, on our way from the Temple, through Howland Street, 
to the Colonel’s house, we beheld Major Greneral Sir^Thomas 
do Boots^ in full uniform, rushing from Smee’s door to his 
brougham. The coachman was absent refi-eshing bimself at a 
neighboring tai^: the little street boys cheered and hurraed Sir 
Thomas, as, arrayed in gold and scarlet, he sat in his chariot. 
He blushed purple when ho beheld us. No artist would have 
dared to imitate those purple tones : he was one of the numerous 
victims of Mr. Smee. 

One day then, day to be noted v ith a white stone. Colonel 
Newcome, with his son and Mr. Smee, R.A., walked from the 
Colonel’s house to Oandish’s, which was not far removed 
thence; and young Clive, who was a perfect mimic, described 
to his friends, and illustrated, as was his wont, by diagranis, 
the interview which he had with that professor. *‘By Jove, 
you must see Gandish, Pen I ” cries Clive s Gandish is worth 
the whole world. Come and be an art student. You’ll find 
such jolly fellows there ! Gandish calls it hart student, and 
says, ‘Hars est celare Hartem ’ — by Jove he does I He treated 
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to a little as he brouj^ht out a cake and a bottle of 

wine^ yoxL know* 

“The governor vras splendid, sir* He wore gloves: you 
know he only puts them on on parade days ; and turned out 
for the occasion spick and span* He ought to be a general 
officer* He looks Uke a field marshal — don’t hh ? You should 
have seen him bowing to Mrs. Oandish and the Miss Oandishes, 
dressed all in their best, round the cake tray! He takes his 
glass of wine, and sweeps them all round with a bow. ‘I hope, 
young ladies, ’ says he, ‘you don’t often go to the students* room- 
I’m afraid the young gentlemen would leave off looking at the 
statues if you came in.’ And so they would: for you never 
saw such CSruys; but the dear old boy fancies every woman is a 
beauty. 

“ ‘Mr. Smee, you are looking at my picture of “ Doadishia ”«? ’ 
says Oandish. Wouldn’t he have caught it for his quantities 
at Orey Friars, that’s all? 

“‘Yes — ah — yes,’ says Mr. Smee, putting his hand over 
his eyes, and ^standing before it, looking steady, you know, as 
if he was going to see whereabouts he should hit ‘Boadishia.’ 

“‘It was painted when you were a young man, four years 
before you were an associate, Smee. Had some success in its 
time, and there’s good pints about that pictur’, ’ Oandish goes 
on. ‘ aett I never could get my price for it; and here it hangs 
in mv own room. ’Igh art won’t do in this country. Colonel 
— it’s a melancholy fact. ’ 

“‘High artl I should think it is high art I ’ whispers old 
Smee; ‘fourteen feet high at least! ’ And then out loud he 
says, ‘The picture has very fine X)oiiits in it, Gandish, as you 
say. Foreshoi^ning of that arm, capital! Tliat red drapery 
carried ofB into the right of the picture very skillfully managed ! ’ 

‘“It’s not like portrait painting, Smeo — ’igh art,’ says 
Oandish. ‘The models of the hancient Britons in that pictur’ 
alone cost me thirty pound — when I was a struggling man, 
and had just married my Betsy here. You rcckonizo Boadi- 
shia, Colonel, with the Roman ’elmet, cuirass, and javeling of 
the period — all studied from the hantique, sir, the glorious 
hantique. ’ 

“‘All but Boadioea, ’ says father. ‘She remains always 
young.’ And he began to speak the lines out of Cowper, ho 

— waving his stick like an old trump — and famous they 
are,” cries the lad: — 
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^oUy verses! I says 

Olive, with a merry his bistory# 

I must ]iav0 4.£oi^e Ijol my eries 

the young ladies* y&n Colonel Hewoome ?* 

But Grandish, you see. Is uelreir t^inkijptg about auy wcscbB but 
his own, and goes on, ^ Study Uf ueiyt^ldest daughter^ e:db4blted 
1816.’ . 

‘**No, pa, not *16/ cries Miss 0audish» She don’t look 
like a chicken, I can tell you« 

“‘Admired,’ Gandish goes on, neyer heeding bear. «*! nan 
show you what the ^papers said of ib at tshs 
ChroTiiale and Mxamimff — spoke most ’lgh}y of it* My sou as 
an infant ’Crcules, strangling the segment Ov€sr the |>iano. !Fust 
conception of my picture of “Non Hangli said Hangeli/’’ * 

“♦For which I can guess who were the angels that sat,’' says 
father* Upon my word that old governorl is a little too 

strong* But Mr. Gandish listened ho more to him than to 
Mr* Smee, and went on, buttering himself all over# UB 1 have 
lead the Hottentots do* ‘Myself at thirty-thiree years of age! ’ 
says he, pointing to a portrait of a gentleman in leatlijier breeches 
and mahogany boots; could have been a pottraitXr painter, 
Mr. Smeo.’ 

‘“Indeed it was lucky for some of uS you devoted yourself 
to high art, Gandish,’ Mr* Smee says, and sips the wine and puts 
it down again, making a face. It was not first<>rate tipple, 
you see* 

"’“‘Two girls,’ continues that indomitable Mr. Oandisb* 
‘Hidea for “Babes in the Wood.” View of jPsostUm,*^ taken 
on the spot by myself, when traveling with the late lamented 
Bari of Kew* “Beauty, Valor, Commerce, and Liberty, oon-^ 
doling with Britannia on the death of Admiral Viscount 
Nelson, allegorical piece drawn at a very earl ja age after 
Trafalgar* Mr* Fuseli saw that piece, sir, when I was a a^u^ 
dent of the Academy, an^ said to me, “ Young man, stick to 
the antique* There’s nothing like it.” Those Were ’is very 
words. If you do me the favor to walk into the Hattinm, 
youTl remark my great picture also from English ’ist’Jty# An 
English Hstorioal painter, sir, should be employed chiefly in 
English ’ist’ty. That’s what I would have done* V^hy ain*'t 
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^here temploa for wh ih0 people nXigiit read tlielr 

at a j^lanoe, afid wit&Odt toaowingr bow to read? Why ie my 
"Alfred ** ^BJX^ing up 4u tbis ^all? Becatise there is uo patron-^ 
age for a mah who devotes himself to *igh ait. You know the 
anecdote. Colonel? King Alfred, flying from the Danes, took 
refuge in a neat*erd*B ’ut. The rustic's wife told him to bake 
a cake, and the fugitive sovering set down to his ignoble task, 
and forgetting it in the cares of state, let the c^e burn, on 
which the woman struck him. The moment chose is when she 
is lifting her 'and to deliver the blow. The king receives it 
with mejesty mingled with meekness. In the backgiound the 
door of the ’ut is open, letting in the royal officers to announce 
the Danes are defeated. The daylight breaks in at the aper- 
ture, signifying the dawning of 'Ope. That story, sir, which 
I found in my researches in 'ist’ry, has since become so populoTf 
sir, that hundreds of artists have painted it, hundreds I I, who 
discovered the legend, have my picture — here ! 

"^Now, Colonel,' says the showman, ‘let me — let me load 
you through tlio statue gallery. "Apollo," you see. The 
"Venus Hanadyomene, " the glorious Venus of the Louvre, 
which I saw in 1814, Colonel, in its glory — the " Laocoon " 
— my friend Oibson's "NymphV* you see, is the only figure I 
admit among the antiques. !N^ow up this stair to the students' 
room, wfeei’e I trust my young friend, Mr. l^ewcome, will labor 
assiduously. Ars longa. est^ Mr. Newcome. Vita ' 

"I trembled," Clive said, "lest my father should introduce 
a certain favorite quotation, beginning ^ingenuas didioisse ' — 
but he refrained, and we went into the room, where a score 
of students were assembled, who all looked away from their 
drawing boards as we entered. 

"‘Here will be your place, Mr. Newcome, ' says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘and here that of your young friend — what did you say 
was his name?' I told him Pidley, for my dear old governor 
has promised to pay for J. J. too, you know. ‘Mr. Chi vers is 
the senior pupil and custos of the room in the absence of my 
son. Mr. Chivers, Mr. ISTewoome; gentlemen, Mr. Newcome, 
a •new pupil. My son, Charles Candish, Mr. Hewcome. 
Assiduity, gentlemen, assiduity- Are iptiga. Vita brevie^ et 
iisftM recta hrevieeima eet. This way. Colonel, down these 
steps, across the courtyard, to my own studio. There, gen- 
tlemen,' — and pulling aside a curtain, Candish says — 
‘Therel’" 
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“And what was the masterpiece behind it?^* we ash of 
Clive, after we have done laug^hin^ at his imitation* 

“ Hand round the hat, J. J. I cries Clive* “ Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, pay your money. Now walk in, for the peiv 
formance is *just a going to begin.’’' Nor would the rogue 
ever tell us what Gandish’s curtained picture was. 

Not a successful painter, Mr. Gandish was an excellent 
master, and regarding all artists, save one, perhaps a good 
critic. Clive and his friend J. J. came soon after, and com- 
menced their studies under him. The one took his humble 
seat at the drawing board, a poor mean-looking lad, with worn 
clothes, downcast features, and a figure almost deformed; the 
other adorned by good health, good looks, and the best of tailors 
— ushered into the studio with his father and Mr. Smee as his 
aids-de-camp on his entry, and previously announced there 
with all the eloquence of honest Gandish. “ I bet he’s 'ad cake 
and wine,” says one youthful student, of an epicurean and 
satirical turn. “I bet he might have it every day if he liked.” 
In fact, Gandish was always handing him sweetmeats of com- 
pliments and cordials of approbation. He had coat sleeves with 
silk linings — he had studs in his shirt. How different was 
the texture and color of that garment to the sleeves Bob Grimes 
displayed when he took his coat off to put on his working 
jacket! Horses used actually to com© for him to Gandish’s 
door (w^hich was situated in a certain lofty street in Soho). 
The Miss G. ’s would smile at him from the parlor window as 
he mounted and rode splendidly off, and those opposition beau- 
ties, the Miss Levisons, daughters of the professor of dancing 
over the way, seldom failed to greet the young gentleman with 
an admiring ogle from their great black ©yes. Master Clive 
was pronounced an “out-and-outer,” a “swell and no mistake,” 
and complimented, with scarce one dissentient voice, by the 
simple academy at Gandish’s. 

Besides, he drewVery well, — tliero could be no doubt about 
that. Caricatures of the students, of course, were passing con- 
stantly among them, and in revenge for one which a huge red- 
haired Scotch studenf, Mr. Sandy M^Collop, had made of John 
James, Clive perpetrated a picture of Sandy which set the whole 
room in a roar; and when the Caledonian giant uttered satirical 
remarks against the assembled company, averring that they 
were a parcel of sneaks, a set of lickspittles, and using epithets 
still more vulgar, Clive slipped off his fine silk-sleeved coat in 
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instant, iniriteA^lSs^ M'^CaUop into the beck yard, instructed 
SBm in e science wkioli, tibe led himself had aog[uired et Orey 
Friars^ end administered 'two black eyes to Sandy, which pre- 
vented the yonn^ t^rtist finm seeiuj^ for some days after the head 
of the ^ Laoooon ” which he was copying;. The Scotchman’s 
superior weight and age might have given the combat a different 
ooncluaiom had it endured long after Clive *s brilliant opening 
attack with his right and left; but Professor Grandish came out 
of his pointing room at the seund of battle, and could scarcely 
credit his own. eyes when he saw those of poor M^Collop so 
darkened. To do the Scotchman justice, ho bore Clive no 
rancor. They became friends there, and afterwards at Rome, 
whither they subsequently went to pursue their studies. The 
&m6 of Mr. M^'Collop as an artist has long since been estab- 
lished. His pictures of Lord Lovat in Prison,” and ‘‘ Hogarth 
painting him,’^ of the ** Blowing-up of the Kirk of Field” 
<jpainted for M‘Collop of M*Oollop>, of the “Torture of the 
Covenanters,*’ the “Murder of the Regent,” the “Murder of 
Rizzio,*’ and other historical pieces, all of course from Scotch 
history, have established his reputation in South as well as in 
North Britain^i No one would suppose, from the gloomy char- 
acter of his works, that Sandy M‘Oollop is one of the most 
jovial souls alive. Within six months after their little differ- 
ence, Clige and he were the greatest of friends, and it was by 
the former*B suggestion that Mr. James Binnie gave Sandy his 
ffrst Gonmiission, who selected the cheerful subject of *‘The 
Young I>uke of Rothsay starving in Prison.” 

Huring this period, Mr. Clive assumed the toffa virilia^ and 
beheld with inexpressible satisfaction the first growth of those 
mustaohios which have since given him such a marked appear- 
ance. Being at Candish’s, and so near the dancing academy, 
what must he do but take lessons in the Terpsichorean art too? 
— ^making himself as popular with the dancing folks as with 
the drawing folks, and the jolly king of *hi8 company every- 
where. He gave entertainments to his fellow-students in the 
Upper Chambers in Fitzroy Square, which were devoted to his 
use^ inviting his father and Mr. Binnie to those parties now 
aujd then. And song^ were sung, and pipes were smoked, and 
many a pleasant supper eaten. There was no stint; but no 
excess. No young man was ever seen to quit those apartments 
the worse, as it is calledy for liquor. Fred Bayham’s uncle, 
th^ bijshop, could not be more decorous tl^n P. B. as he left the 
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Colonel^Q liouse, for the Colonel made one of the condi-* 

tions of bis son’s hospitality, that nothing like intoxieation 
should ensue from it. The good gentleman did not frequent 
the parties of the juniors. He saw that his preeenoe rathox* 
silenced the young men, and left them to themselves, eonfidlng 
in Clive’s pamle, and went away to play his rubber of whist ut 
the Club. And many a time he heard the young fellow’s st^ps 
tramping by his bedchamber door, as he lay wakeful within, 
happy to think liis son was happy. 

The CoiiONEii says “ADStm” WBoaasr ms Najhe is CAnnESD, 

The vow which Olive had uttered, never to share bread with 
his mother-in-law, or sleep under the same roof with her, was 
broken on the very next day. A stronger will than the young 
man’s intervened, and he had to confess the impotence of his 
wrath before that superior power. In the forenoon of the day 
following that unlucky dimmer, I went with my friend to the 
banking bouse whitber Mr. Luce’s letter directed us, and car- 
ried away with me the principal sum in which the Campaigner 
said Colonel Kewcome was indebted to her, with the interest 
accurately computed and reimbursed. Clive went off with a 
pocketful of money to the dear old Poor Brother of Grey Friars ; 
and he promised to return with his father, and dine with my 
wife in Queen Square. I had received a letter from^ Laura by 
the morning’s post, announcing her return the express train 
from Newcome, and desiring that a spare bedroom should be 
got ready for a friend wbo accompanied her. 

On reaching Howland Street, Clive’s door was opened, 
rather to my surprise, by the rebellious maidservant, who had 
received her dismissal on the previous night: and the I>octor’s 
carriage drove up as she was still speaking to me. The po- 
lite practitioner sped upstairs to Mm. Newcome’s apartment. 
Mrs. Mackenzie, iiv a robe-de^chambre and cap very different 
from yesterday’s, came out eagerly to meet the physician on 
the landing. £re they had been a quarter of an hour together, 
arrived a cab, wbicb discharged an elderly person with her band- 
box and bundles; I had no difficulty in recognizing a profes- 
sional nurse in the newcomer. She too disappeared into the 
sick room, and left me sitting in the neighboring ohamber, the 
scene of the last night’s quarrel. 

Hither presently came to ine Maria, the maid. She said she 
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Jbad Hot the heart to go away how she was wanted ; that they 
had passed a sad night* and that no one had been to bed. 
Master Tommy waa mlow* and the landlady taking care of 
him: the landlord had gone out for the nurse^ Mrs. Olive 
hiwl been taken bad after Mr. Clive went away the night 
before. Mrs* B&uskenzie had gone to the poor young thing, 
and there she went cm* crying, and screaming, and stamp- 
ing* as she used to do in her tantrums, which was most 
cruel of her, and made Mrs. Clive so ill. And presently 
the young lady began: my informant told me. She came 
screaming into the sitting room, her hair over her shoulders, 
calling out she was deserted, deserted, and would like to die. 
She was like a mad woman for some time. She had ht after fit 
of hysterics : and there was her mother, kneeling, and crying, 
and calling out to her darling child to calm herself ; — which 
it was all hex own doing, and she had much better have heM 
her own tongue* remarked the resolute Maria. I understood 
only too well from the girl’s account what had happened, and 
that Clive, if resolved to part with his mother-in-law, should 
not have left her^ even for twelve hours, in possession of his 
house* The wretched woman, whose Self was always predomi- 
nant, and who, though she loved her daughter after her own 
fashion, never forgot her own vanity or passion, had improved 
the occasion of Clive’s absence: worked upon her child’s weak- 
ness, jeamusy, ill health* and driven her, no doubt, into tbe^ 
fever which yonder physician was called to quell. 

The Doctor presently enters to write a prescription, followed 
by Clive’s mother-in-law, who had cast Rosey’s fine Cashmere 
shawl over hex shoulders, to hide her disarray. “You hero 
still* Mr. Pendennis ! ” she exclaims. She knew I was there. 
Had not she changed her dress in order to receive mo ? 

have to apeak to you for two minutes on important busi- 
ness, and then I shall go,’* I replied gravely. 

“Oh, sir I to what a scene you have cornel To what a state 
has Clive’s conduct last night driven my darling child 1 ” 

As the odious woman spoke so, the Doctor’s keen eyes, 
locking up from the prescription, caught mine. “I declare 
before heaven, madam,** I said hotly, “I believe you yourself 
are the cause of your daughter’s present illness, as you have 
been of the misery of my friends.” 

“Is this, sir,” she was breaking out, **is this language to 
be nsed to 
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Madam^ u\rill you be silent? 1 said^ ** J am <^ine Isq bid 
you feorewell on tbe part of those whom your temper has 
into infernal torture. I am come to pay you every hal^eniiy 
of the sum which my friends do not owe you, but whfoh 
restore. Here is tbe account, and here is the money to setti^e 
it. And I ta|:6 this gentleman to witness, to whom^, no douht, 
you have imparted what you call your wrongs^ C^e Doctor 
smiled, and shrugged his shoulders^ “that now you am paid/* 
“ A widow — a poor, lonely, insulted widow 1 cries the Osnu- 
paigner, with trembling hands, taking possession of the notes* 
“And I wish to know,” I continued, “when my friend’s 
house will bo free to him, and he can return in peace ? ” 

Here Rosey^s voice was heard from the inner apartment, 
screaming, ** Mamma, mamma I ” 

“I go to my child, sir,” she said. “If Captain lldaehenzie 
had been alive, you would not have dared to insult me so**’ 
And carrying off her money, she left us. ; 

** Cannot she be got out of the house ? ” I said to the Doctor. 
“ My friend will never return until she leaves it. It is my 
belief she is the cause of her daughter's present illness*” 

“Not altogether, my dear sir- Mrs. Newcome was in a 
very, veiy delicate state of health. Her mother is a lady of 
impetuous temper, who expresses herself very strongly — too 
strongly; I own. In consequence of unpleasant family discus^ 
sions, which no physician can prevent, Mrs. Newcome has b^n 
wrought up to a state of — of agitation. Her fever is, in fact, 
at present, very high. You know her condition. I am appre- 
hensive of ulterior consequences. I have recommended an 
excellent and experienced nurse to her. Mr. Smith, the 
medical man at the corner, is a most able practitioner. I shall 
myself call again in a few hours, and I trust that, after the event 
which I apprehend, everything will go well;” 

“Cannot Mrs. Mackenzie leave the house, air?” I asked- 
“Her daughter cries out fAr her at every moment. Mi^. 
Mackenzie is certainly not a judicious nurse, but in Mrs. New- 
come’s present state I cannot take upon myself to separate 
them. Mr. Newcome may return, and I do think and thieve 
that his presence may tend to impose silence and restore tran- 
quillity.” 

I had to go back to Clive with these gloomy tidings. Th# 
poor fellow must put up a bed in his studio, and there await 
the issue of his wife’s illness. I saw Thomas Newcome oonld 
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not Btoep tinder Kie aon*e reol that nights That dear meeting, 
wliioh both desired, was delayed, who oould say for how 

long? 

^The Oolonel taey come to us,” I thought; “our old house 
is big enough*” t guessed who was the friend coming in my 
wife*s eom]^S|3Lyf ana pleased myself by thiniftag that two 
friends so dear should meet in our home. Bent upon these 
plaim, 1 repaired to Oxey Friars, and to Thomas Newcomers 
chamber there. 

Bayham opened the door when I knocked, and came towards 
me with a finger on his lip, and a sad, sad countenance. He 
closed the door gently behind him, and led me into the court. 
“Cli've is with him, and Miss Newcome. He is very ilL He 
does not know them,” said Bayham, with a sob. “ He calls out 
for both of them: they are sitting there, and he does not know 
them.^’ 

In a brief narrative, broken by more honest tears, Fred Bay- 
ham, as we paced up and down the court, told me what had 
happened. The old man must have passed a sleepless night, 
for on going to his chamber in the morning, his attendant found 
him dressed in bis chair, and his bed undisturbed. He must 
have sat all through the bitter night without a fire; but his 
hands were burning hot, and he rambled in his talk. He spoke 
of some qne coming to drink tea with him, pointed to the fire, 
and asked why it was not made ; he would not go to bed, though 
the nurse pressed him. The bell began to ring for morning 
chapel ; ho got up and went towards his gown, groping towards 
it as though ho could hardly see, and put it over his shoulders, 
and would go out, but he would have fallen in the court if 
the good nurse had not given him her arm; and the physician 
of the hospital, passing fortunately at this moment, who had 
always been a great friend of Colonel Newcomers, insisted 
upon leading him back to his room again, and got him to bed. 
“ When the bell stopped, he wanted to rise once more ; he fan- 
cied he was a boy at school again,” said the nurse, “and that 
he was going in to Hr. Baine, who was schoolmaster here ever 
so many years ago.” So it was, that when happier days seemed 
to be dawning for the good man, that reprieve came too late. 
Grief, and years, and humiliation, and care, and cruelty had 
been too strong for him, and Thomas Newcome was stricken 
down. 

Bayham’s story told, I entered the room, over which the 
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twilight was filing, and saw Ihe figures of Olive and 
seated at each end of the bed. The poor old msUfi within St 
was calling incoherent sentences. I had to call Clive i^rom the 
present grief before him, with intelligence of further sickness 
awaiting him at home. Our poor patient did not heed what I 
said to his son* ^^You must go home to Rosey,^ Sthel said. 
“ She will be sure to ask for her husband, and forgiveness is 
best, dear Clive. I will stay with uncle. I will never leave 
him. Please God, he will be better in the morning when you 
come back.” So Clivers duty called him to his own sad home; 
and, the bearer of dismal tidings, I returned to mine. The 
fires were lit there, and the table spread; and kind hearts were 
waiting to welcome the friend who nevermore was to enter my 
door. 

* It may be imagined that the intelligence which I brought 
alarmed and afflicted my wife, and Madame de Plorac, OUr 
guest. Laura immediately went away to ROsdy’s house to 
offer her services if needed. The accounts which she brought 
thence were very bad: Clive catee to her for a minute or two, 
but Mrs. Mackenzie could not see her. Should she not bring 
the little boy home to her children? Laura asked; and Olive 
thankfully accepted that offer. The little man slept in our 
nursery that night, and was at play with our young ones on 
the morrow — happy and unconscious of the fate impending 
over his home. 

Yet two more days passed, and I had to take two advertise- 
ments to The Timee newspaper on the part of poor Clive. 
Among the announcements of Births was printed, the 

28th, in Howland Street, Mrs. Clive Newcome of a son still- 
born.’* And a little lower, in the third division of the same 
column, appeared the words, “ On the^29th, in Howland Street, 
aged 26, Rosalind, wife of Clive Newcome, Esq.” So, one day, 
shall the names of all of us be written there ; to be deplored by 
how many ? — to be remembered, how long ? — to occasion what 
tears, praises, sympathy, censure ? — - yet for a day or two, while 
the busy world has time to recollect us who have passed beyond 
it. So this poor little flower had bloomed for its little day. rfnd 
pined, and withered, and perished. There was only one friend 
by Clive’s side following the humble procession which laid poor 
Rosey and her child out of sight of a world that had been but 
unkind to her. Not many tears were there to water her lonely 
little grave. A grief that was akin to shame and remorse litnn- 
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b].eii him as be knelt over ber« Poor little harmless lady 1 no 
itaore isihildish triixmphs and vanities* no more hidden griefs 
aare yon to enjoy or sirfilter; and earth closes over yoxir simple 
pleasnras and te^ars I The snow was falling and whitening the 
CNoffin as they lowered it into the ground. It was at the same 
cemetery in ivhich Lrady Kew was buried. I dare say the same 
clergyman read the same service over the two graves, as ho 
will read it for you or any of us to-morrow, and until his own 
turn comes* Come away from the place, poor Clive I Come 
sit with your orphan little boy, and bear him on your knee, and 
hug him to your heart* He seems yours now, and all a father’s 
love may pour out upon him* Until this hour. Fate uncon- 
trollable and homely tyraniiy had separated him from you. 

It was touching to see the eagerness and tenderness with 
which the great strong man now assumed the guardianship of 
the child, and endowed him with his entire wealth of affection. 
The little boy now ran to Clive whenever he came in, and sat 
for hours prattling to him. He would take the boy out to walk, 
and from onr windows we oouldrsee Clive’s black figure strid- 
ing over the snow in St. James’ Park, the little man trotting 
beside him, or perched on his father’s shoulder* My wife and 
I looked at them one morning as they were making their way 
towards the City. ‘‘He has inherited that loving heart from 
his father,” Uaura said; “and he is paying over the whole 
property to his son.” 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, used to go daily to 
Grey Friars, where the Colonel still lay ill. After some days 
the fever which had attacked him left him; but left him so 
weak and enfeebled that he could only go from his bed to the 
chair by his fireside. The season was exceedingly bitter, the 
chamber which he inbaMted was warm and spacious; it was 
considered unadyisable m move him until he had attained 
greater strength, and till warmer weather. The medical men 
of the House hoped he might rally in spring. My friend. Dr. 
Goodenough, came to him ; he hoped too : but not with a hope- 
ful face. A chamber, luckily vacant, hard by the Colonel’s, 
was assign€»d to his friends, where we sat when we were too 
many for him. Besides his customary attendant, he had two 
dear and watchful nurses, who were almost always with him — 
Fthel and Madame de Florae, who had passed many a faithful 
year by an old man’s bedside; who would have come, as to 
a w6rk of religion* to any sick couch, much more to this one' 
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whero h© lay for who©© life she would ouo© flfladly hav© 
her own. ^ 

But our Colonel, we all were obliged to aolwowlodgi!^ -^^^^ 
no more our friend of old days. He knew u© egain^ lus^ie^a© 
good to evexy one round hixU) as hie wont wa© $ ©sfmoi^y whom 
Boy came, his pld eyes lighted up with simple happix^fi^ 
with eager trembling hands, he would seek und^ hi©.) 
clothes, or the pockets of his dressing gown, for tojra or oakea, 
which he had caused to be purchased for his grandson.. There 
was a little laughing, red^-cheeked, white-headed go^U boy of 
the school, to whom the^pld man had taken a great fancy* On© 
of the symptoms of his returning consciousness and rcfsoveryi, 
as we hoped, was his calling for this child, who pleaded our 
friend by his archness and merry ways ; and who, to the old gen- 
tleman ^s unfailing delight, used to call him, ’^^Codd Coloneh” 

“ Tell little F , that Codd Colonel wants to see him; ” and 

the little gown boy was bi'ought to him ; and the Colonel would 
listen to him for hours ; and hear all about his lessons and his 
play ; and prattle, almost as chiidishly, about Dr. Baine, and his 
own early school days. The boys of the school, it must be said, 
had heard the noble old gentleman’s touching history, and had 
all got to know and love him. They came every day to hear 
news of him; sent him in books and papers to amuse him; and 
some benevolent young souls, — God’s blessing on honest 
boys, say 1,— painted theatrical characters, and sent them in to 
Cfodd Colonel’s grandson. The little fellow was made free of 
gown boys, and once came thence to his grandfather in a little 
gown, which delighted the old man hugely. Boy said he would 
like to be a little gown boy ; and I make no doubt, when he is 
old enough, his father will get him that post, and put him under 
the tuition of my friend Dr. Senior. 

So, weeks passed away, during wKch our dear old friend 
still remained with us. His mi^^d was gone at Intervals, but 
would rally feebly; and with ms consciousness returned his 
love, his simplicity, his sweetness. He would talk French 
with Madame de Florae, at which time his memory appeiuied 
to awaken with surprising vividness, bi^ cheek flushed, and he 
was a youth again, — a youth all love and hope, — a stricken 
old man, with a beard as white as snow covering the noble cansh- 
worn face. At such times he called her by her Christian nmn© 
of L^onore ; he addressed courtly old words of regard and klnd*^ 
ness to the aged lady; anon he wandered in his talk, and spoke 
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to toear as if tjjtoy attll yatmg. Now^ as in those early days, 
Ms heart was pore; no anger remained in it; no gnile tainted 
it* only poaoe and good will dwolt in it. 

RAsey’s death had eeemed to shoclc him for a while when 
tlsMt ^nnoonscions little boy spoke of it. Before that circixin- 
stanoe« CSiire had even forbore to wear mourning,, lest the news 
Sbonld aj^tate his father. The Colonel remained silent and 
was very much disturbed all that day, but he never appeared 
to omhprehend the fact quite ; and, onoe or twice afterwards, 
asked, Why she did not come to see him ? She was prevented, 
he supposed*^ she was prevented, he said, with a look of terror: 
he never once otherwise alluded to that unlucky tyrant of his 
henseholil, who had made his last years so unhappy. 

Tb& circumstance of Clive’s legacy he never understood, 
but more than once spoke of Barnes to Bthel, and sent his 
compliments to him, and said he should like to shake him by 
the hand* Barnes Newoom© never once ofEered to touch that 
honored hand, though his sister bore her uncle’s message to 
him. They came often from Bryanston© Square ; Mrs. Hobson 
even ofter^ to sit with the Colonel, and read to him, and 
brought him books for his improvement. But her presence 
disturbed him; he cared not for her books; the two nurses 
whom he loved faithfully watched him; and my wife and I 
were adm^itted to him sometimes, both of whom he honored 
with regard and recognition. As for F. B,, in order to be near 
his Colonel, did not that good fellow take up his lodging in 
Cistercian Bane, at the ‘^Red Cow”? He is one whose ©rrora, 
let us hope, shall be pardoned ^ea ndultum amavit, 1 am sure 
he felt ten times more joy at hearing of Clive’s legacy, tlian if 
thousands had been bequeathed to himself. May good health 
and good fortune speed him I 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, began 
to flicker and fail. On© evening the Colonel left his chair for 
his bed in pretty good spirits, but passed a disturbed night, 
and the next mornng was too weak to rise. Then he remained 
in his bed, and his friends visited him there. One afternoon 
he T^ked for his'little gipwu boy, and the child was brought to 
him, and sat by the bed with a very awo-stricken face; and 
then gathered courage, and tried to amuse him by telling^ him 
how it was a half -'holiday, and they wore having a cricket 
match with the St. Peter’s boys in the green, and Orey Friars 
was m and winning. The Colonel quit© understood about itl 
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he would like to see the ^ame; he had played many a gmme op 
that g^en when he was a boy. He grew e^eited. Olivo dis* 
missed his father’s little friend^ and put a sovereign into hie 
hand ; and away he ran to say that Codd Colonel had oome into 
a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to see the match out. Ji 
little white-hfiiSred gown boy I Heaven speed you, littile friend- 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began to wan*' 
der more and more. He talked louder; he gave the word of 
command, spoke Hindustanee as if to his men- Then he spoke 
words in French rapidly, seizing a hand that was near him, and 
crying, Tou jours, tou jours 1 ” But it was Fthel’s hand whi<rfli 
he took. Fthel and Clive and the nurse were in the room with 
him. The nurse came to us, who were sitting in the adjoining 
apartment; Madame de Florae was there^t^ with my w^e and 
Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance Madame de Florae 
started up. ^^He is very bad, he wanders a great deal,** the 
nurse whispered. The French lady fell instantly on her knees, 
and remained rigid in prayer. 

Some time afterwards Fthel came in with a scared face to 
our pale group- ‘*He is calling for you again, dear lady,” she 
said, going up to Madame de Florae, who was still kneeling; 

and just now he said he wanted Pendennis to take care of his 
boy. He will not know you.” She hid her tears as dhe spoke- 

She went into the room where Clive was at the bed’s foot; 
the old man within it talked on rapidly for a while : then again 
he would sigh and be still: once more 1 heard him say hur- 
riedly, “Take care of him when I’m in India;” and then with 
a heartrending voice he called out, “ X^ranore, Becuore I ” She 
was kneeling by his side now- The patient’s voice sank into 
faint murmurs ; only a moan now and then announced that he 
was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’a hands outside the bed feebly beat time- 
And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly 
said, “Adsuml” and fell back. It wdKb the word we used at 
school, when names were called; and lo, he^ whose heart was 
as that of a little child, had answered to his uame, and stood 
in the presence of The Master- 

Two years ago, walking with my children in some pleasant 
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near py Seme, in Switeerland^ I strayed from them into 
a little wood ; and^ oomingr out of it presenUy, told them how 
etory had been reirealed to me somehow^ which for three 
atid twenty months the reader has been pleased to follow. As 
I write the last line with a rather sad heart, Pendennis and 
l^aura^ and Sthel and 01ive» fade away into Fable-land. I 
hardly know whether they are not true; whether they do not 
live near us somewhere. They were alive, and I heard their 
voices ; but five minutes since was touched by their grief. And 
have we parted with them here on a sudden, and without so 

much aa a shake of the hand ? Is yonder line C which I 

drew with my own pen, a barrier tetween me and Hades as it 
were, across which I can see those figures retreating and only 
dimly glimmering ? Hefore taking leave of Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis, might ho not have told us whether Miss Ethel married 
anybody finally ? It was provoking that be should retire to the 
shades without answering that sentimental question. 

Hut though he has disappeared as irrevocably as Eurydice, 
these minor questions may settle the major one above men- 
tioned. How could Pendennis have got all that information 
about Ethel’s goings on at Haden, and with Lord Kew, unless 
she had told somebody- — her husband, for instance, who, hav- 
ing made Pendennis an early confidant in his amour, gave 
him the ^hole story? Clive,” Pendennis writes expressly, 
*‘is traveling abroad with his wife.” Who is that wife? By 
a most monstrous blunder, Mr. Pendennis killed Lord I'arin- 
tosh’a mother at one page and brought her to life again at 
another : but Rosey, who is so lately consigned to Kensal Grreen, 
it is not surely with her that Olive is traveling, for then Mrs. 
Mackenzie would probably be with them to a live certainty, and 
the tour would be by no means pleasant. How could Pen- 
dennis have got all those private letters, etc., bat that the 
Colonel kept them in a teak box, which Clive inherited and 
made over to his friend ? My belief tben is that in Eable-land 
somewhere Ethel and Clive are living most comfortably to- 

g q^her s that she is immensely fond of his little boy, and a great 
eal happieir now than Ithey would have been had they married 
at first, when they took a liking to each other as young people. 
That picture of J* J. ’s of Mrs. Clive Newcome (in the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in Fable-land) is certainly not in the least 
like, Rosey, who we read was fair; but it represents a tall, 
handsome, dark lady, who must be Mrs. Ethel* 
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Again* why did Pendennia intiroduce J, J. vith avudi a 
flonriah* giving na* aa it were* an overture* and no piece to 
follow it? J. Jk’s hiatory, let me confidentially atate* haa heen 
revealed to me too* and may be told aome of theae fine aununer 
months, or Ohriatmaa evenings, when the kind reader hae leianre 
to hear. . 

What about Sir Barnes Newoome* ultimately? Myiasprea* 
sion is that he ia married ag^ain*, and it is my fervent hope that 
his present wife bullies him. Mrs. Mackenzie cannot have the 
face to keep that money which Clive paid over to her, beyond 
her lifetime* and will.certainly leave it and her savings to little 
Tommy. I should not he surprised if Madame de MontoontouT 
left a smart legacy to the Pendennis children; and Lord Kew 
stood godfather in case — in case Mr. and Mrs. Clive wanted 
such an article. But have they any children ? I, for my part* 
should like her best without* and entirely devoted to little 
Tommy. But for you, dear friend, it is as you like. You 
may settle your Fable-land in your own fashion. Anything 
you like happens in Fable-land. Wicked folks die apropos 
Cfoivinstanoe, that death of Lady Kew was most artful* for if 
she had not died, don’t you see that Ethel would have married 
Lord Farintosh the next week?) — annoying folks are got out of 
the way ; the poor are rewarded — the upstarts are set down in 
Fable-land — the frog bursts with wicked rage, the fox is caught 
in his trap, the lamb is rescued from the wolf, and so forth, just 
in the nick of time. And the poet of Fable-land rewards and 
punishes absolutely. He splendidly deals out bags of sover- 
eigns, which won’t buy anything ; belabors wiokod backs with 
awful blows, which do not hurt ; endows heroin€)s with preter- 
nattiral beauty, and creates heroes, who, if ugly sometimes, yet 
possess a thousand good qualities, and usually end by being 
immensely rich; makes the hero and heroine happy at last, and 
happy ever after. Ah, happy, harpaless Fable-land, where these 
things are I Friendly reader! may you and the author meet 
there on some future day! He hopes so; as he yet keeps a 
lingering hold of your hand, and bids you farewell with a kind 
heai-t. 
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BXSrmR HELEN.* 

BIP TUAXrm aABBIEL BOBSBTrt. 

[OABmAx. C^BAAMS X>Ai!rTB JtosftBTTx, BngUsh poet and artist, was tke son 
cstf Areluc^ee Italian patriot and poet, and was bom In lL.ondon, ik:ay IS, 1828. His 
earigr «upabitttii»a and shorts were all in the line of pictorial art, and in 1848 he 
took part in fc^unding; the Preraphaelitc Brotherhood ; and all his life his first 
thought of himself was as artist. But his larger side in capacity was the poetical ; 
and though not great in bulled his poetry stands next to the very highest rank 
in Bnglish verse. His great ballads, Sister Helen,** ** Bose Mary,** ««The 
King’s Tragedy,** and** The White Ship**; **The Blessed namosel” (written 
at nineteen) ; ** A Xiaat Oonfewdon,** “Jenny,** etc., are imperishable. He died 
April 9, 1882.3 

« Why did you melt your waxen man. 

Sister Helen ? 

To-day is the third since you began.” 

^^Tho time was long, yet the time ran, 

Xiittle brother.” 

(O Jlfb^^er, Jkfoury Mother ^ 

Thtee dxM/ye to-day ^ bi^ween JSTeU and Heaven I") 

But if you have done your work aright. 

Sister Helen, 

You^ll let me play, for you said I might.” 

'^e very still in your play to-night, 

Xiittle brother.” 

(O Mother y Mary Mother^ 

Vhird nighty tonight y hetvueen HeU and Heaoen /) 

ITou said it must melt ero vesper bell. 

Sister Helen j 

If now it be molten, all is well.” 

*'Even so, — nay, peace! you cannot tell, 

Xiittle brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mot/ier, 

Whai is thiSy between Hell and Ileaveix ? ) 

** Oh the waxen knave was plump to-day. 

Sister Helen ; 

How like dead folk he has dropped away ! ” 

^Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 

Xiittle brother ? ” 

(O Jlfbf^er, Mary Mothery 
What of the deady between Hell and Heaven f ) 

t By permission of KJlUs & JBlvoy (Orown Svo , price 6s ) 
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** See, siB 0 , the suiikexi x^^le of wood. 

Sister 'H'elezi, 

Shines through the thinned wax red as lidood I 
now, when looked you yet on blood, 
jLittle brother ? 

(O Mother, Mabry Mother, 

Mow paZe she is, between Mell and Meaven t ) 

«Now close your eyes, for they're sick and soM, 

Sister Helen, 

And I'll play without the gallery door*^' 

Aye, let me rest, — I'll lie on the floor, 

Xiittle brother." 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What rest to-niyht, between Mell and Meaven f} 

^^Here high up in the balcony. 

Sister Helen, 

The moon flies face to face with me." 

Aye, look and say whatever you see, 

liittle brother." 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What sight tonight, between Mell and Meaven 9 y 

** Outside it's merry in the wind's wake. 

Sister Helen ; 

In the shaken trees the chill stars shalLe." 

Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 

Xiittle brother ? " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What sound to-night, between Mell and Meaven 9) 

« I hear a horse-tread, and I see. 

Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that ride terribly." 

^ Little brother, whence come the three, 

Xiittle brother ? " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Whence should they come, between MeU and Meaven f ) 

** They come by the hill verge from Soyno Har, 

Sister Helen, 

And one draws nigh, but two are afar.** *** 

*• Xtook, look, do you know them who they are, 

Xiittle brother ? " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

WTiq should the^ be, between Mell and Meaven fy 
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^ Oh^ it^s of tfiSMtkolm ridM so fast, 

Sister Helen, 

'Foir X know the white mane on the blast.^’ 

** The hour has oome, has come at last, 

liittle brother ! 

(O jy^her, Jifary Mother^ 
JETer hour txt UtM, hetttj&en^^ell and Heavenly • 

'<He has nmde a sign and called HallooS 

Sister Helen, 

And he says that he would speak with you." 

Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 

Xiittle brother.’^ 

(O Jfcfo^^er, Jifary Jifother, 

Why Umyhs she thus, between Hell and Heaven 

The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewern^s like to die.'^ 

And he and thou, and thou and T, 

Jjittle brother.*^ 

(O Mother, Jifary Uf other. 
And they and we, between Hell and Heaven ly 

Three days ago, on his marriage morn. 

Sister Helen, 

He sick toed, and lies since then forlorn." 

« bridegroom's side is the brid^ a thorn, 

Xiittle brother ? " 

(O Mother, Ufary Mother, 
Cold bridal cheer, betiveen Hell and Heavenly 

Three days and nights he has lain abed. 

Sister Helen, 

And he prays in torment to be dead." 

^^The thing may chance, if ho have prayed, 

Irfittle brother ! " 

(O JMother, M'ary Mother, 
Jffhe have prayed, between Hell and Heavenly 

Hat he has not ceased to cry to-day, 

Sister Helen, 

That you should take your curse away." 

** My prayer was heard, — he need but pray, 

Xiittle brother I " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
J$haM Cod not hear^ b^ween Hell and Heavenf'y 
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** But ha BAye, tin you take back you<* biua^ 

Sister Halexi^ < 

BCis soul would pass, yet never 
« Kay then, shall I slay a living mimf 

Xiittle broth.er? 

Mother f Mary 

Jk living soulj between Sell and Seaven /) 

But he calls forever on your name, 

Sister Helena 

And says that he melts before a Bame^^^ 

My heaii; for his pleasure fared the same, 

liittle broldier/* 

(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 

J?H.re at the heart, between Sell and Seojven/y 

** Here^s Keith of Wostholm riding fast. 

Sister Btelen, 

■Por I know tKe white plume on the blast/' 

The hour, the sweet hour I forecast, 

Xiittle brother I " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 

Is the hour sweet, between Sell and Seavenf^ 

If e stops to speak, and he stills his horse. 

Sister Helen ; 

But his words are drowned in the wind's co’irse." 

** Kay heal^, nay hear, you must hear perforce, 

Xiittle brother t " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What word now heard, between SeU and Seaven 

Oh he says that Keith of Ewern's cry, 

Sister Helen, 

Is ever to see you ere he die." 

In all that his soul sees, there am T, 

Xiittle brother ! " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The soul a one sight, between SeU and Seaven f) 

He sends a ring and a broken coin. 

Sister Helen, 

And bids you mind the banks of Boyne." 

** What else he broke will ho ever join, 

Xiittle In^other ? " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

JVb, never Joined, betm^en SeU and Seaven 
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** He yields you these and craves full fain. 

Sister Helen, 

You pardon him in his mortal pain,” 

What else he took will he give again, 

^ Xiittle brother ? '' 

(O Jkfother^ Mary 3dk^ther^ 
Not twice to give, between JSeU and Heaven /) 

^ He calls your name in an agony. 

Sister Helen, 

That even dead Ijove must weep to see.” 

« Hate, born of IJovo, is blind as he, 

Xiittle brother I ” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
ZdOve turned to hate, between and Heaven / ) 

** Oh it^s Keith of Keith now that rides fast. 

Sister Helen, 

Yor I know the white hair on the blast.” 

*^The short, short hour will soon be past, 

Xiittle brother ! ” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
WUl soon be past, between Hell and Heaven / ) 

^^He looks at me and he tries to speak. 

Sister Helen, 

But oh ! his voice is sad and weak ! ” 

" What here should the mighty Baron seek, 

Xiittle brother ? ” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Is this the end, beHveen Hell and Heaven f ) 

^^Oh his son still cries, if you forgive. 

Sister Helen, 

The body dies, but the soul shall live.” 

'^Fire shall forgive me as I’forgive, 

Xiittle brother ! 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
JLs she forgives, between Hell and Heaven !') 

'^Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive, 

Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son’s soul alive.” 

« Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 

Xiittle brother ! ” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Mas, alas, between Hell and Heaven I ) 
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^ See, «ee, the wca( has dropped from its p^see^ 

Biflter Helen, 

And the flames are winoingr ^ apace I** ^ 

** Yet here th^ bum btitt fca* a space, 

Xdtt^e brother!*^ 

• (O Mother^ Mizr^ Xo^her, 

Sere Jk>r a ispcees^ heiwemi HeZl cmd 

Ah ! what white thing; at the doOr has crossed, 

Sist» Helen, 

Ah I what is this that si^s in the frost ? ** 

** A. ecml that^B lost as mine is lost, 

Xiittle brother ! 

(O Mother^ Mkvry JITo^her, 

Zjostf losty aU loat^ between MeU anudL J^eavenl') 

»o»»ec>^ 

THE MOONSTONE." 

Br wilkib; OOr>L.mB« 

[WiLuiAM Wn-Kiis Coz«i>xir 0 : Ajx XSog^llsh novelist^ boh of William Ckillins, 
R.A,, landscape painter ; bom in Xiondon, January 8, 1824. He lived witb bis 
parents in Italy for a wliUe. After a few years as a olerlc in a tea mercbant*a 
office, he studied law at ILiincoln’s Inn, but abandoned it for literature. He was 
a close friend of Hickons, and. became associated, with him inethe editing of 
JB^oueehold Words. He died in Xioudon, September 23, 1889, Among his novels 
maybe znentioncsd : ** Antonina” (1860), ** The Head Secret,” ‘*The Woman 
in White” (his Chief work), **No Hame,** ‘‘Armadale,” “The Moonstone,'* 
‘‘The New Magdalen,” **I Say No,'* “X^egacy of Cain,” “Blind i:K>ve.” His 
short stories include “The :E'rOzen X>eep,” dramatiased, and “The X>ream 
Woman.”^ 

Proi^oottk : This Stobwoko ob Sbbibo.apatam (1799>. 

(Extracted from a JB*amily Paper.) 

I. 

I AHHRBte these lines — ^written in India~-to my relatives 
in England. 

My object is to explain the motive which has induced me to 
refuse the ri^ht hand of friendship to my cousin, John Hern- 
castle. The reserve which I have hitherto madnt^ned in this 
matter has been misinterpreted by members of my family whose 
g;ood opinion I cannot consent to forfeit. I request l^em to 
suspend their decision until they have read my narrative* Ajad 

* By pemiission of Ohatto A Windus. (Orown 8vo., price 3«. 6d.) 
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I declaire, my of honor^ that what 1 am now about to 

write is, strictly and UteiraUyf the truth. 

The private difference between my cousin and me took its 
rise in a gwat public ev^t, in which we were both concerned — 
the stormiugr of Sarin^patam, under General Baird, on the 4th 
of May, 1799. 

In order that tibe ciroums'tonces may be clearly understood, 
I must revert for a moment to the period bef 0 '«'e the assault, 
and to the stories current in our camp of the treasure in jewels 
and gold stored up in the Palace of Seringapatam. 


ir. 

One of he wildest of the stories related to a Yellow Dia- 
mond a famous gem in the native annals of India. » 

The earliest known traditions describe the stone as having 
been set in the forehead of the four-handed Indian god who 
typifies the Moon. Partly from its peculiar color, partly from 
a superstition which lepreaented it as partaking of the nature 
of the deity whom it adorned, and growing and lessening in 
luster with the waxing and waning of the moon, it first gained 
the name by which it continues to be known in India to this 
day — the name of Tbob MooKS::toKr3. A similar superstition 
was once prevalent, as I have heard, in ancient Greece and 
Rome ; not applying, however (as in India]), to a diamond de- 
voted to the service of a god, but to a semitransparent stone of 
the inferior order of gems, supposed to be affected by the lunar 
influences — the moon, in this latter case also, giving the name 
by which the stone is still known to collectors in our own time. 

The adventures of the Yellow Diamond begin with ^he 
eleventh century of the Christian era. 

At that date the Mohammedan conqueror, Mahmoud of 
Ghisni, crossed India, seiased on the holy city of Somnauth, 
and stripped of its treasures the famous temple which had stood 
for centuries — the shrine of Hindu pilgrimage and the won- 
der pf the eastern worlds 

Of all the deities worshiped in the temple, the moon god 
alone escaped the rapacity of the conquering MoharaJ^^dans. 
Preserved by three Brahmins, the inviolate deity, bearing the 
Yellow Diamond in its forehead, was removed by night, and 
was transported to the second of the sacred cities of India ~ 
the city of Benares. 
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Here* in a new shrine — in a hall inlaid with '|n»epi0|ia 
stones^ under a roof supported hy pillars of gold — tSw 
god was sot up and worshiped. Hero, on the night when the 
shrine was completed, Vishnu the Preserver appeared to the 
three Brahmins in a dream. 

The deity breathed the breath of his divinity on the Dia- 
mond in the forehead of the god. And the BrahininB knelt and 
hid their faces in their robes. The deity commanded that title 
Moonstone should be watched from that time fortn by three 
priests in turn, night and day, to the end of the genera^oiis of 
men. And the Brahmins heard and bowed before his will* 
The deity predicted certain disasters to the presuinptuous n^or-*' 
tal who laid hands on the sacred gem, and to all of his house 
and name who received it after him. And the Brahmins oausod 
the prophecy to be written over the gates of the shrine in let- 
ters of gold. 

One age followed another — and stUl, generation after gen- 
eration, tho successors of the three BrabjKnins watched their 
priceless Moonstone night and day. One age followed another, 
until the first years of the eighteenth Christian century saW the 
reign of Aurungzebe, Bmperor of the Moguls. At his com- 
mand havoc and rapine were let loose once more among the 
temples of the worship of Brahma. The shrine of the four- 
handed god was polluted by the slaughter of sacrou animals ; 
the images of the deities were broken in pieces, and the Moon- 
stone was seized by an officer of rank in the Army of Aurung- 
zebe. Powerless to recover their lost treasure by open force, 
the three guardian priests followed and watched it in disguise. 
The generations succeeded each other, and the warrior who had 
cojjjpmitted the sacrilege perished miserably ; the Moonstone 
passed (carrying its curse with it) from one lawless Moham- 
medan hand to another ; an^ still, through all chances and 
changes, the successors of the three guai*dian priests kept their 
watch, waiting the day when the will of Vishnu the Preserver 
should restore to them their sacred gem. Time rolled on from 
the first to the last years of the eighteenth Christian century* 
The diamond fell into the possession of Tippoo, Sultan of 
Seringapatam, who caused it to be placed as an omSvnent in 
the handle of a dagger, and who commanded it to be kept 
among the choicest treasures of his armory. Bven then— -in 
the palace of the Sultan himself — -the three guStdLian 
still watched in secret* There were three officers of T^pod’s 
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InmMixcddv to t*^e rest, vrho h^rd won their master^s 

conJftdmi^ by ccmfoircbiii^« or appearing to conform, to the 
Mussulman £^tli $ and to those three men report pointed as 
the thr^ priests in disguise* 

HI. 

So» ^as told tn pur camp, ran the fanciful story of the Moon- 
stone. ^ It made no serious impression on any of us except my 
oousih Whose love of the marveloxis induced him to believe 
it. On the night before the assault on Seringapatam he was 
absurdly angry with me, and with others, for treating the 
whole thing as a fable. A. foolish wrangle followed ; and 
Herzmastle^ nnluohy temper got the better of him. He de- 
clared, in his boastful way, that we should see the Diamond 
on his finger if the SngUsh army took Seringapatam. The 
sally was saluted by a roar of laughter, and there, as we all 
thought that night, the thing ended. 

I#et me now tal& you on to the day of the assault. 

My cousin and 1 were separated at the outset. I never 
Saw him when he forded the river ; when we planted the Eng- 
lish flag in the first breach; when we crossed the ditch beyond; 
and fighting every inch of our way, entered the town- It was 
only at ,dusk, when the place was ours, and after General 
Baird himself had found the dead body of Tippoo under a 
heap of the slain, that Herncastle and I met. 

We were each attached to a party sent out by the gen- 
eral^s orders to prevent the plunder and confusion which 
followed our conquest. The camp followers committed de- 
plorable excesses ; and, worse still, the soldiers found their 
way, by an unguarded door, into the treasury of the Paiace, 
and lo^ed themselves with gold and jewels. It was, in the 
court outside the treasury that my cousin and I met to enforce 
the laws of discipline on our own soldiers. Herncastle’s fiery 
temper had been, as I could plainly see, exasperated to a kind 
of firenzy by the terrible slaughter through which we had 
passed. Me was very unfit, in my opinion, to perform the 
duty that had been intrusted to him. 

There was riot and confusion enough in the treasury, but 
no violence that I saw. The men (if I may use such an ex- 
pres^on> disgraced themselves good-humoredly. All sorts of 
roujg^ jests and catchwords were bandied about among them ; 
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aad the story of the Diaxnond timied up agaw^iupMqfXpectedly) 
iu the form of a mischievous joke» Who’s got title Idpon^ 
stone ? ” was the rallying cry which perpetually caused the 
plundering as soon as it was stopped in one place to break 
out in another* While I was still vainly trying to establish 
order I heard a frightful yelling on the other side of the 
courtyard, and at once ran toward the cries, in dread of find*^ 
ing some new outbreak of the pillage in that direotioxu 

I got to an open door, and saw the bodies of two Indiana 
(by their dress, as I guessed, officers of the palace]) lying across 
the entrance, dead. 

A cry inside hurried me into a room which appeared to 
serve as an armory. A third Indian, mortally wounded, was 
sinking at the feet of a man whose back was toward me. The 
man turned at the instant when I came in, and I saw John 
Herncastle, with a torch in one hand and a dagger dripping 
with blood in the other. A stone, set like a pommel, in the 
end of the dagger’s handle, dashed in the torchlight, as he 
turned on me, like a gleam of fire. The dying Indian sank 
to his knees, pointed to the dagger in Herncastle’s hand, and 
said in his native language : The Moonstone will have its 
vengeance yet on you and yours I ’* He spoke those words^ 
and fell dead on the fioor. 

Before I could stir in the matter the men who had followed 
me across the courtyard crowded in. My cousin rushed to 
meet them, like a madman. Clear the rooni ! ” he shouted 
to me, “ and set a guard on the door I ” The men fell back 
as he threw himself on them with his torch and his dagger* 
I put two sentinels of my own company, on whom I could 
rely, to keep the door. Through the remainder of the night 
I saw no more of my cousin. 

Early in the morning, the plunder still going on. General 
Baird announced publicly by beat of drum that any thief 
detected in the fact, be he whom he might, should be himg. 
The provost marshal was in attendance to prove that the gezi^ 
eral was in earnest; and in the throng that followed the 
Xoroclamation Herncastle and I met again. ^ 

He held out hi^ hand as usual, and said, Good morning*’* 
1 waited before I gave him my hand in return. 

Tell me first,” I said, “ how the Indian in the armory met 
his death, and what those last words meant when he pointed 
to the dagger in your hand.” 
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Isxdiea^ m^b his defetth, as I suppose, by a mortal 
said Heruc^tle. ^^What his words meant X 

know no more than you do.*' 

X looked at him narjjpwly* His frenzy of the previous day 
had all ealmed down* 1 determined to give him another 
chance* « 

*• la that all you have to tell me ? ” I asked. 

Ho answered^ ** That is aU.**^ 

1 turned my back on him ; and we have not spoken since. 


IV. 

I beg it to be xmderstood that what I write here about my 
cousin (unless some necessity should arise for making it public^ 
is for the information of the family only. Herncastle has said 
nothing that csU justify me in speaking to our commanding 
officer. He has been taunted more than once about the Dia- 
mond, by those who recollect his angry outbreak before the 
assault ; but, as majr easily be imagined, his own remem- 
brance of the circumstances under which I surprised him in 
the aarmory has been enough to keep him silent. It is re- 
ported that he means to exchange into another regiment, 
avowedly for the purpose of separating himself from me. 

WhetSer this be true or not, I cannot prevail upon myself 
to become his accuser — and I think with good reason. If I 
made the matter public, I have no evidence but moral evidence 
to bring forward. 1 have not only no proof that he killed 
the two men at the door ; I cannot even declare that he killed 
the third man inside — for 1 cannot say my own eyes saw the 
deed committed. It is true that I hoard the Indian’s words ; 
but if those words were pronounced to be the ravings of de- 
lirium, how could I contradict the assertion from my own 
knowledge ? Let our relatives on either side form their own 
opinion on what I have written, and decide for themselves 
whether the aversion I now feel toward this man is well or 
ill founded. 

Although I attach no sort of credit to the fantastic Indian 
legend of the gam, I must acknowledge, fiefore I conclude, 
that I am influenced by a certain superstition of my own in 
this matter. It is my conviction, or my delusion, no mat- 
ter Vf^hioh, that crime brings its own fatality with it. I am 
not only persuaded of Herncastle’s guilt; I am even fanciful 
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ezioti^ to believe 'tiiet he iipijil live to if l|f Icipe^ 

the Diamond, end 4>hat others will live to t(t1lMhg‘it 

from him, if he g^ves the Diamond away, 

ifr 

Thxi Loss of i;£tss Diamoki>, 

e 

When the last of the guests had driven awa^r^ I want baafc; 
into the inner hall, and found Samuel at the aide 
ing over the brandy and soda water. My lady and Misa 
came out of the drawing-room^ followed by the l^wo gantlemeite 
Mr. Oodfrey had some brandy and soda water* 3M(r- Franklm 
took nothing. He sat down, looking dead tired; the taslking 
on this birthday occasion had, I suppose, been too mnoh for him* 

My lady, turning round to wish them good nifirht* loofaewi 
hard at the wicked Oolonel’s legacy shining in her daughter’s 
dress. 

“Rachel,” she asked, “where aoro yon going to put yi^nr 
Oiamond to-night?” 

Miss Rachel was in high good spirits, just in that humor 
for talking nonsense, and perversely persisting in it as if It 
was sense, which you may sometimes have observed in yoimg 
girls when they are highly wrought up, at tho end of an excit- 
ing day. First, she declared she did not know where to put 
the Diamond. Then she said, “on her dressing table, of course, 
along with her other things.” Then she remembered that the 
Diamond might take to shining of itself, with, its awful moony 
light, in the dark, and that would terrify her in the dead of 
night. Then she bethought herself of an Indian cabinet which 
stood in her sitting room, and instantly made up her mind to 
put the Indian diamond in the Indian cabinet, for the purpose 
of permitting two beautiful native productions to admira each 
other. Having let her little flow of nonsense run on as far as 
that point, her mother interposed and stopped her. 

“My dearl your Indian cabinet has no lock to it,” sa3n9 toy 
lady. 

*^Good Heavens, mammal” cries Miss Rachel, “is this a 
hotel ? Are ther^^^ny thieves in the house ? ” 

Without taking any notice of this fantastic way oi talking, 
my lady wished the gentlemen good night. She next turned 
to Miss Rachel, and kissed her. Why not let ms keep the 
Diamond for you to-night ? ” she asked* * 

Miss Rachel received that proposal as she might, ten ye^srs 
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havfe ^ pro|iosal to jpairfe her from a now doll. 

My lady aaw thmi® y/9^ no reasming* with her that night. 

** Ootno into my rooanj KsiHcheh the fimt thing to*^morrow morn- 
ing,*’ she said^ ** I shall have something to say to you.’* With 
those last words she left ns slowly, thinking her own thoughts, 
and, to all appearance, not best pleased with the way by which 
they l^^bdlng her. 

^ * SSlss ^lefehel was the next to say good night. She shook 

ftrst trith Mr. Godfrey, who was standing at the other 
end of the hall, looking at a picture. Then she turned back 
tO Mr. iPranklin, still sitting weary and silent in a corner. 

IW^hat words passed between them I can’t say. But stand- 
ing near the old oak frame which holds our large looking-glass, 

I saw her, refiected in it, slyly slipping the locket which Mr. 
Frankllh had given to her out of the bosom of her dress, and 
showing it to him for a moment, with a smile which certainly 
meant somOt^sing out of the common, before she tripped off to 
bed. This incident staggered me a little in the reliance I had 
previously felt on my own judgment. I began to think that 
Penelope might be right about the state of her young lady’s 
afiteetiohs after all. 

As soon SBB Miss Rachel left him eyes to see with, Mr. 
Pranklin noticed me. His variable humor, shifting about 
everythftig, had shifted about the Indians already. 

**Betteredge,” he said, “I’m half inclined to think I took 
Mr. Murthwaite too seriously when we had that talk in the 
shrUbbeiy. I wonder whether he has been trying any of his 
traveler’s tales on us? Do you really mean to let the dogs 
loose ? ” 

“I’ll relieve them of their collars, sir,” I answered, “and 
leave them free to take a turn in the night, if tliey smell a 
reason for it.” 

“All right,” says Mr. Franklin. “We’ll see what is to be 
don^ to-morrow. I am not at all disposed to alarm my aunt, 
Betteredge, without a very pressing reason for it. Good 
night.” 

* He looked so worn and pale as he nodded to me and took 
bis caudle to go upstairs, that I ventured to advise his having 
‘a drop of brandy and watser, by way of nightcap. Mr. God- 
frey, Walking toward us from the other end of the hall, backed 
me# He pressed Mr. Franklin, in the friendliest manner, to 
take some^ng before he went to bed. 
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I only note these trifling circumstances, because^ after all 1 
had seen and heard that day, it pleased me to observe that our^ 
two gentlemen were on just as good terms as ever* Their waiv 
fare of words (heard by Penelope in the drawing*^roomX *uid 
their rivalry for the best place in Miss Rachel’s good graces, 
seemed to have set no serious difference between them* Hut 
there I they were both good-tempered, and both men of the 
world. And there is certainly this merit in people of station^ 
that they are not nearly so quarrelsome among each Other as 
people of no station at all* 

Mr. Franklin declined the brandy and water, and went up- 
stairs with Mr, Godfrey, their rooms being next door to each 
other. On the landing, however, either his cousin persuaded 
him, or he veered about and changed his mind as usual. Per- 
haps I may want it in the night,” he called down to me* ^‘Send 
up some brandy into my room,” 

I sent up Samuel with the brandy and water, and then went 
out and unbuckled the dogs’ collars. They both lost their 
heads with astonishment on being set loose at that time of 
night, and jumped upon me like a couple of puppies 1 How- 
ever, the rain soon cooled them down again s they lapped a drop 
of water each, and crept back into their kennels. As I went 
into the house I noticed signs in the sky which betokened a 
break in the weather for the better. For the prasentf^it still 
poured heavily, and the ground was in a perfect sop. 

Samuel and I went all over the house, and shut up as usual. 

I examined everything myself, and trusted nothing to my deputy 
on this occasion. All was safe and fast when I rested my old 
bones in the bed, between midnight and one in the morning. 
The worries of the day had been a little too much for me, I 
suppose. At any rate, I had a touch of Mr. Franklin’s malady 
that night. It was sunrise before I fell off at last into a sleep. 
All the time I lay awake the house was as quiet as the grave. 
Not a sound stirred but the splash of the rain, and the sighiifg of 
the wind among the trees as a breeze sprang up with the morning. 

About half-past seven 1 woke, and opened my window on a 
fine sunshiny day. The clock had struck eight, and I was just 
going out to chain up the dogs again, when 1 heard a sudden 
whisking of petticoats on the stairs behind me* 

I turned about and there was Penelope flying down after me 
like mad. Father! ” she screamed, *‘come upstairs, for GcAV 
sake 1 The J>iamond ie gone i ” i 
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^ Ar© yott out of your mind ? *' I asked her. 

*♦ Gone ! ** tays Penelope. “ Gone, nobody knows how ! Come 
up and see.’'^ 

She dragged mo after her into her young lady’s sitting 
room, trhich opened into her bedroom. There, on the thresh* 
old of her betbroom door, stood Miss Rachel, almost as white 
in the face as the white dressing gown that clothed her. There 
also stood the two doors of the Indian cabinet, wide open. One 
of drawers inside was pulled out as far as it would go. 

“Look I *’ says Penelope. “I myself saw Miss Rachel put 
the l>iamond into that drawer last night.” 

I went to the cabinet. The drawer was empty. 

“ Is this true, miss ? ” I asked. 

l^ith a look that was not like herself, with a voice that was 
not like her own. Miss Rachel answered, as my daughter h^ 
answered: — - 

“The Diamond is gone.” 

Having said those words she withdrew into her bedroom, 
and shut and locked the door. 

Before we knew which way to turn next my lady came in, 
hearing my voice in her daughter’s sitting room, and wonder- 
ing what ]^d happened. The news of the loss of the Diamond 
seemed to petrify her. She went straight to Miss Itachel’s bed- 
room aifS insisted on being admitted. Miss Rachel let her in. 

The alarm running through the house like fire, caught the 
two gentlemen next. 

Mr. Godfrey was the first to come out of his room. All he 
did when he heard what had happened was to hold up his hands 
in a state of bewilderment, which didn’t say much for his 
natural strength of mind. Mr. Pranklin, whose clear head I 
liad confidently counted on to advise us, seemed to be as help- 
less as his cousin when he heard the news in his turn. Por a 
wonder, he had had a good night’s rest at last ; and the unac- 
customed luxury of sleep had, as ho said himself, apparently 
stupefied him. However, when he had swallowed his cup of 
coffee — which he always took, on the foreign plan, some hours 
before he ate any breakfast — his brains brightened; the clear- 
headed side of him turned up, and ho took the matter in hand, 
resolutely and cleverly, much as follows ; — 

He sent for the servants, and told them to leave all the 
lower doors and windows (with the exception of the front door, 
which I had opened) exactly as they had been left when we 
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looked up ovemigbt. He n^t proposed to him wnmimt imd wm 
to make quite sure, before we took any further steps, iSimb HbJb 
Diamond had not accidentally dropped somewhere icmt Of S%ht 
say at the Iba^k of the cabinet, or down behind the table 
which the cabinet stood. Having searched in both |daoes, Shd 
found nothing having also questioned Penelope, and dia* 
covered from her no more than the little she had a^aadlr told 
me — Mr. Franklin suggested next extending our Itiqsdriea 
to Miss Rachel, and sent Penelope to knock at h^r bedroom 
door. 

My lady answered the knock, and closed the door behind hen 
The moment after we heard it locked inside Miss jRaehel^ 
My mistress cajme out among us looking sorely pumled and 
distressed. The loss of the Diamond seems to have quite 
overwhelmed Rachel,^’ she said, in reply to Mr* FrSliklin* 
shrinks, in the strangest manner, £tom speaking of 
even to me* It is impossible you can see her for the present.^* 
Having added to our perplexities by this account of Miss 
Rachel, my lady, after a little effort, recovered her usual 
posure, and acted with her usual decision. 

‘‘ I suppose there is no help for it ? ’’ she said quietly. I 
suppose I have no alternative but to send for the police?’^ 

“And the first thing for the police to do,” added Mr. Frank-^ 
lin, catching her up, “is to lay hands on the lndiain4 jugglers 
who performed here last night.” 

My lady and Mr. Godfrey (not knowing what Mr. Franklin 
and I knew) both started, and both looked surprised. 

“I can’t stop to explain myself now,” Mn Franklin went 
on. “I can only tell you that the Indians have certainly stolen 
the T);iamond. Give me a letter of introduction,’* says he, ad- 
dressing my lady, to one of the magistrates at Fris^ingball — 
merely telling him that I represent your interests and wishes, 
and let me ride off with it instantly. Our chance of 0atching>^ 
the thieves may depend on our not wasting one unneceesmy 
minute. ” (iVbta bene Whether it was the French side or the 
Fnglish, the right side of Mr. Franklin seemed to be nppm^ 
most now. The only question was. How long would it iMt^) 
He put pen, ink, and paper before his aunt, who <[as It 
appeared to me) wrote the letter ho wanted a little unwillingly. 
If it had been possible to overlook such an event as the doss of 
a jewel worth twenty thousand pounds, I believe with 
lady’s opinion of her late hrother, and he^ of hls ^ 
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6»y itrcmld 3»ave bee& privately a relief to ter to let 

tSae ttl^Anrea get off triflr tte Moonstone soot-free. 

Z oat witt Mr. B'rankUn to tte stables, dnd took tte 

Qppottweiily of aekinuir kim bow the Indians ([whom I suspected, 
ox ootums* SMS shrewdly m he did> could possibly have m>t into 

^Oxie tlmm mi g l aifc liaTe slipped into the hall, in the con>- 
wh€» the dinner csompany were going away,” says Mr, 
^ ’X%ke fellow may have been under the sofa while 
my aunt and Xteu^hel were telking about where the Diamond 
wee tn be put for the night. He would only have to wait till 
the bouse w$ki» quiet, and there it would be in the cabinet, to 
be had for the takings^* With those wox'ds he called to the 
groom to open the gate, and galloped off. 

Xhis seemed certainly to be the only rational explanation^ 
Hut how bad the thief contrived to make his escape from the 
house ? X had found the front door locked and bolted, as I had 
left it at night, when I went to open it, after getting up. As 
for the other doors and windows, there they were still, all safe 
and fast, to speak for thexnselves. The dogs, too? Suppose 
the thief had got away by dropping from one of the upper win- 
dows, how had he escaped the dogs ? Had he come provided 
for them with drugged meat ? As the doubt crossed my mind, 
the dogs themselves came galloping at me round a corner, roll- 
ing each other over on the wet grass, in such lively health and 
spirits that it was with no small diffiioulty I brought them to 
reason, and chained them up again. The more I turned it over 
in my mind, the less satisfactory Mr. Franklin explanation 
appeared to 

0 * ♦ ♦ m ♦ 

Ten minutes later« to our infinite relief. Superintendent 
Seegrave aorrived at the house. He reported passing Mr. Frank- 
lin at ilie terrace, sitting in the sun (I suppose with the Italian 
side of him uppermost>, and warning the police, as they went 
by, that the investigation was hopeless before the investigation 
hl^ beguiiA 

a family in our situation, the Superintendent of the 
Frixinghall police wae the most comforting officer you could 
wish to see* Seegirave was tall and portly, and military 

in hie manners* He had a fine commanding voice, and a 
mighj^ resolute eye, and a grand frock coat, which buttoned 
beautifully up to leather stock. ^ I*m the man you want t 
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WM writteli a^U hiM ^0; ftiid lie eosd^eed M& 
palicemen 4botit with a severity which oeiivihc^^d tie alK l^4lt 
thete was trifling* with him» 

He heg$m by going; roand the premises^ onhside imd ihf tiha 
result of that investigation proving |p him that no thlei^lNI had 
broken in upon us from outside, and that the robbery^ oo|ise- 
quently, must have been committed by some person In the 
house* I leave you to imagine the state the serVanhk Were ih 
when this official announcement first reached their ^ra. ^The 
Superintendent decided to begin by examining the boudoir; 
and, that done, to examine the servants next. At the same 
time he posted one of his men on the staircase which led to the 
servants* bedrooms, with instructions to let nobody in the house 
pass him till further orders. 

At this, latter proceeding the weaker half of the human 
family wont distracted on the spot. They bounced out of their 
corners; whisked upstairs in a body to Miss Raohel^s room 
(Rosanna Spearman being carried away among them this time]); 
burst on Superintendent Seograve; and all looking equally 
guilty, summoned him to say which of them he suspected, at once. 

Mr. Superintendent proved equal to the occasion — he 
looked at them with his resolute eye, and he cowed them with 
his military voice. “Now, then, you women, go downstairs 
again, every one of you. I won’t have you here*®' Lookl ’* 
says Mr. Superintendent, suddenly pointing to a little smear 
of the decorative painting on Miss Rachel’s door — at the outer 
edge, just under the lock, “ look what mischief the petticoats 
of some of you have done already. Clear out I clear outl” 
Rosanna Spearman, who was nearest to him, and nearest to the 
little smear on the door, set the example of obedience, and 
slipped off instantly to her work. The rest followed her out. 
The Superintendent finished his examination of the room ; and 
making nothing of it, askCd me who had first discovered the 
robbery. My daughter had first discovered it. My daughter 
was sent for. 

Mr. Superintendent proved to be a little too sharp with 
Penelope at starting. “ Now, young woman, attend to me — 
and mind you speak the truth.” Penelope fired up instantly* 
*‘I’ve never been taught to tell lies, Mr. Policeman; and if 
father can stand there and hear me accused of fislsehood and 
thieving, and my own bedroom shut against me, and my»char* 
acter taken away, which is all a poor girl ha^ left, he’s not the 
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mjg wosrth {n©gp(tifn?^n0« iMCjr daii|^t©r had seen Mias Baohel 
pint tho ^iam^osad ii». the dmwer of the oabinet the last thing at 
highh $iie had gohe in Mies Raohel^a oup of tea at eight 
the n^xt inomiiaig^ and haa found the drawer open and empty. 

that she had alsnrmed the house and there was an end 

oflPenelope^B evidencse. 

Mr* Superintendent next asked to see Miss Jiachel herself. 
Penelope mentioned his request through the door. The answer 
reached us by the same road: “ I have nothing to tell the police-* 
man — I can’t see anybody.” Our experienced ofBeer looked 
equally surprised when he heard that reply. I told him my 
young lady was ill, and begged him to wait a little and see her 
later.. "We thereupon went downstairs again, and were met 
by Mr* Godfrey and Mr. Franklin crossing the hall. 

The two gentlemen, being inmates of the house, were sum- 
moned to say if they could thi’ow any light on the matter. 
Neither of them knew anything about it. Had they heard any 
suspicious noises duiing the previous night? They had heard 
nothing but the pattering of the rain. Had I, lying awake 
longer than either of them, heard nothing either? Nothing I 
Released l^pm examination, Mr. Franklin (still sticking to 
the helpless view of our difficulty) whispeied to mo: “That 
man will bo of no earthly use to us. Superintendent Soegrave 
is an ass.” Released in his turn. Mi*. Godfrey whispered to 
m© : “ Evidently a most competent person. Retteredgc, X have 
the greatest faith in himl ” Many men, many opinions, as one 
of the ancients said before my time- 

Mr. Superintendent’s next proceeding took him back to the 
“ boudoir ” again, with my daughter and me at his heels. His 
object was to discover whether any of the furniture had been 
moved during the night out of its customary place — his pre- 
vious investigation in the room having, appaiently, not gone 
quite far enough to satisfy his mind on this point- 

Wliile we were still j>oking about among the chairs and tables 
the door of the bedroom was suddenly opened. After having 
denied herself to everybody. Miss Rachel, to our astonishment, 
walked into the midst of us of her own accord. She took up 
her garden hat from a chair and then went straight to Penelope 
with this question : 
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** Mr, Franklm Blake sent you witk a to this 

"‘Yes, «iiss.’» 

“He fished to speak tp me, didn’t he? 

“Yes, miss.’" 

“Whore ?s ho now?” 

Hearing voices on the terrace betow, I looked o»|b pf ^iipdpw 
and saw the two gentlemen walking up and down 
Answering for my daughter, I said, “ Mr. FsankUh is on 
terrace, miss.” 

Without another word, without heeding Mr. Sut>eidnt©nd-’ 
ent, who tried to speak to her, pale as death, cu^^d wrapped up 
strangely in her own thoughts, she left the room and went 
down to her cousins on the terrace. 

It showed a want of due respect, it showed a breach^of good 
manners, on my part ; but, for the life of me, I oouldp’t help 
looking out of the window when Miss Bachel met the gentle* 
men outside. She went up to Mr. Franklin without appearing 
to notice Mr. Godfrey, who thereupon drew back, and left them 
by themselves. What she said to Mr. Franklin appeared to be 
spoken vehemently. It lasted but for a short time; and )(judg- 
ing by what I saw of his face from the window) seemed to 
astonish him beyond all power of expression* While they were 
still together my lady appeared on the terraoef M^iss Bachel 
saw her — said a few last words to Mx*. Franklin — and sud-* 
denly went back into the house again, before her mother came 
up with her. My lady, surprised herself, and noticing Mr. 
Franklin’s surprise, spoke to him. Mr. Godfrey joined them, 
and spoke also. Mr. Franklin walked away a little, between 
the two telling them what had hapjjened, I suppose; for they 
both stopped short, after taking a few steps, like persons struck 
with amazement. I had seen as much as this when the door of 
the sitting room was opened violently. Miss Kaohel walked 
swiftly through to her bedroom, wild and angry, with 6.erce 
eyes and flaming cheeks. Mr. Superintendent once more 
attempted to question her. She turned round him at her 
bedroom door. “ X have not sent for you I ” she cried out, 
vehemently. “X don’t want you. My Biamond is lost. 
Neither you nor anybody will ever find it!’" With those 
words she went in, and looked tlie door in our faces. Pe- 
nelope, standing nearest to it, heard her burst out crying the 
moment she was alone. 
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Xn ^ in te^aan^ €he next} Wliat did it 

I toXd tih# Snpeiibxtond^nt it meant that Mies Rac'^el^s temper 
was upset hy the loss of liei^ jewel. Beings ankious for the honor 
of the family^ it distressed me to see my youn^ lady f org^et her- 
self even with poHoe ofSoer — and 1 made the best excuse 
t 0^id« aOQOtddugl^^ tn my own private mind I was more 
pulled hy Miss ®Ssehel^s extSraordiixary language and conduct 
than Worw caU tell. 'Zh.king what she had said at her bedroom 
door as a guide to guess by, I could only conclude that she was 
modrtaUy offeuded by our sending for the police, and that Mr. 
llBbranklin^s astonishment on the terrace was caused by her hav- 
ing expressed hemelf to him (as the person chiefly instrumental 
in fetching the polipe) to that effect. If this guess was light, 
whjr — haying lost her diamond — should she object to the « 
presence in the house of the very people whose business it was 
to recover it for her? And how, in Heaven’s name, could 9 he 
know that the Moonstone would never be found again ? 

As things stood at present, no answer to those questions 
was to be hoped for from anybody In the hoiise. Mr. ^'ranklin 
appeared to think it a point of honor to forbear repeating to a 
servant — even to so old a servant a.s I was — wliat Miss Rachel 
had said to him on the terrace. Mr. Godfrey, who, as a gen- 
tleman and a relative, had been probalily admitted into Mr. 
Frankliu^^ oonfidenca, respected that confidence, as ho was 
bound to do. My lady, who was also in the secret no doubt, 
and who alone had access to Miss Rachel, owned openly that 
she could make nothing of her. ‘*Xou madden mo when you 
talk of the Diamond 1^’ All her mother’s influence failed to 
extract from her a word more than that. 

Here wo were, then, at a deadlock about Miss Rachel — 
and at a deadlock about tlxo Moonstone. In the first case, 
my lady was powerless to help us. In the second (as you shall 
presently judge), Mr. Seegrave Was fast approaching the condi- 
tion of a superintendent at his wit's end. 

Having fe*eted about all over the ** boudoir,” without mak- 
ing any discoveries among the furniture, our oxxierionced officex' 
applied to me to know whether the servants in general were oi* 
were not acquainted Witix the place in which the fliamond had 
beeti put for the night. 

jkuew where it was put, sir,” I said, ‘^to begin with. 
Samuel the footmanj^lcnow also — for he was present in the hall 
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wheu they were talking about where the 3Diaxi&oinl yfee to be 
kept that night. My daughter knew^ as she bm already tcdd 
you. She or Samuel may have mentioned the thing to the other 
Bervauts — or the •other servants may have heard the tali; for 
themselveB, through the side door of the hall, which might 
have been open to the back staircase* For all 1 can tell, every-^ 
body in the house may have known where the jewel was last 
night.” 

My answer presenting rather a wide field for Mr. Superin^ 
tendent’s suspicions to range over, ha tried to narrow it by 
asking about the servants’ characters next. 

I thought directly of Rosanna Spearmam But it was neither 
my place nor my wish to direct suspicion against a poor girl 
whose honesty had been above all doubt as long as I had Jknown 
^ her. The matron at the Reformatory had reported her to my 
lady as a sincerely penitent and thoroughly trustworthy girl- 
It was the Superintendent’s business to discover reason for sus- 
pecting her first — and then, and not till then, it would be my 
duty to tell him how she came into my lady’s service. “ All 
our people have excellent characters,” I said. ‘‘And all have 
deserved the trust their mistress has placed in them.” After 
that there was but one thing left for Mr. Seegrave to do — 
namely, to set to work and tackle the servants’ characters him- 
self. r 

One after another they were examined. One after another 
they proved to have nothing to say * — and said it (so far as the 
women were concerned) at great length, and with very angry 
sense of the embargo laid on their bedrooms. The rest of them 
being sent back to their places downstairs, Penelope was then 
summoned, and examined separately a second time. 

My daughter’s little outbreak of temper in the “boudoir,” 
and her readiness to think herself suspected, appeared to have 
produced an unfavorable impression on Superinteudcnt See- 
gravo. It seemed also to dwell a little on his mind that she 
had been the last person who saw the Diamond at night. When 
the second questioning was over my girl came hp*ck to me in a 
frenzy. There was no doubt of it any longer — the police 
officer had almost as good as told her she was the thief! I 
could scarcely believe him (taking Mr. Franklin’s view) to be 
quite such an ass as that. But, though he said nothing, the 
eye with which he looked at my daughter was not a pleasant 
eye to see. 1 laughed it of£ with Penelope, as something too 
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i^dicuic^utt to fee ttoalittod sei?iousty — which, it 43iertainly was. 
Sycspctlyv I Bm afmid I was foolish enougrh to b© angry too- It 
was a little trying-— -it tras indeed- My girl sat down in a 
tMnmer with her a|>ron over her head, quite broken-hearted- 
B*ooli8h of her, you will say; she might have waited till he 
openly acOuSed her. Well, being a man of just and equal 
temper, I admit that- Still Mr- Superintendent might l^ve 
remembered — never mind what he might have remembered* 
The devil take himl 

The naxi; and last step in the investigation brohght matters, 
as they say, to a crisis. The officer had an interview (at which 
I was present) with my lady. After informing her that the 
Iliamond mu^t have been taken by somebody in the house, he 
requested permission for himself and his Inen to search the ser- 
vants* rooms and boxes on tfie spot. My good mistress, like, 
the generous, high-bred woman she was, refused to let us be 
treated like thieves- ‘‘I will never consent to make such a 
return as that, ** she said, for all I owe to the faithful servants 
who are employed in my house.*’ 

Mr- Superintendent made his bow, with a look in my direc- 
tion, which said plainly, ^ Why employ me if you are to tie my 
hands in this way ? ” As head of the servants, I felt directly 
that wc were bound, in justice to all parties, not to profit by 
our mistrOss* generosity. ““We gmtefully thank your lady- 
ship,” I said: **but we ask permission to do what is right in 
this matter by giving up our keys. When Gabriel Betteredge 
sets the example,” says I, stopping Superintendent Seegrave at 
the door, *‘the rest of the servants will follow, I promise you. 
There are my keys to begin with! ” My lady took me by the 
hand, and thanked me with tears in her eyes. Lord! what 
would I not have given at that moment, for the privilege of 
knocking Superintendent Seegrave down I 

As I had promised for thqm, the other servants followed my 
lead, sorely against the grain, of course, but all taking the view 
that I took- The women were a sight to see, while the police 
officers were rummaging among their things- The cook looked 
as if she could grill Mr. Superintendent alive on a furnace, and 
the other women looked as if they could eat him when he was 
done. 

The search over, and no I>xamond or sign of a Diamond 
beings found, of course, anywhere. Superintendent Seegrave 
retired to my littl# room to consider with himself what he was 
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to Ao neact, ' Ho and liia men Had now ht^em hotiw 4n tlio 
'and had not advanced us one Inch t^wa^d a dIeooTefy liixy^ 
the Moonstone had been taken^ oa: of whom we wete to aiiejReet 
as the thief. " . ^ 

« HI 4^ e nfr 4i» # 

Breakfast had not been over longr when a telegfraaci j&Oth 
Ml'. Blake^ the elder, arrived in answer to his son# ' It infoismod 
us that ho had laid hands (hy help of his friend the <30imnll*^ 
sioner) on the right man to help us. The name o£ Mm WWS 
Sergeant Cuff, and the arrival of hhn from XfOndcm might be 
expected by the morning train. 

A t reading the name of the new police officer Mr* Fnsnklin 
gave a start. It seems that he had heard some eretrions anec^ 
dotes about Sergeant^uff from his father’s Mwyer during his 
stay in London. “1 begin to hbpe we are seeing the end of 
our anxieties already,” he said^r ‘^If half the stories X h^ve 
heard are true, when it comes to unraveling a mystery there 
isn^t the equal in England of Sergeant Cuff! ” 

We all got excited and impatient as the time drew near for 
the apx>earauoo of this renowned and capable character. Super- 
intendent Soegrave, returning to us at bis appointed tiine« and 
hearing that the Sergeant was expected, instantly shut himself 
up in a room, with pen, ink, and paper, to make notes of the 
report which would be certainly expected from him.* I should 
have liked to have gone to the station myself to fetch the Ser- 
geant- But my lady’s carriage and horses were not to be 
thought of, even for the celebrated Cuff ; and the pony chaise 
was required later for Mr. Godfrey. He deeply regrett^ being 
obliged to leave his aunt at such an anxious time ; and he kindly 
put off the hour of his departure till as late as the last train^ 
for the purpose of hearing what the clever London police officer 
thought of the case. But pn Friday night he must he in town« 
having a Ladies’ Charity, in difficulties, waiting to consult 
him on Saturday morning. 

When the time came for the Sergeant’s arrival I went down 
to the gate to look out for him. 

A fiy from the railway drove up as I reached the lodge ; ^nd 
out got a grizzled, elderly man, so miserably lean that he locked 
as if he liad not got an ounce of flesh on his bones in any part 
of him. He was dressed all in decent black, with a white cravat 
round his neck. His face Was as sharp as a hatchet^ and the 
skin of it was as yellow and dry and withe^Nsd as an autdihn 
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^ g^y» hskd a vety disooi^oerting 

Wimn Ibbi^ yotar eyaa, c^f tookingf as if they 

aoa»i«!(|k^ m0tB from you tlmu you were aware of 
yompael& Sia was soft; his voiee was melancholy; his 

ixmg lanky fing^ers were hooked like claws* He might have 
beau a jnsusou, or an undertaker^ or anything e^e you like, 
eana^ what he really was. A more complete opposite to 
iSUf^erixM^ndent Seegrave than Sergeant Cuff, and a less oom- 
isrting offlem^ to look at for a family in distress, I defy you to 
, il^oonror, aearoh where you may. 

** Is this Lady Verinder’s ? he asked. 

“Yes, sir."’ 

^ I eon ^3:geant Cuff* 

^ This way, sir, if you please. * 

On our 3raad to the house 1 mentioned my name and positiori 
in the family to satisfy him that he might speak to me about 
the business on which my lady was to employ him. Not a word 
did he say about the business, however, for all that. He ad- 
mired the grounds, and remarked that he felt the sea air very 
brisk and reJEroshing. I privately wondeied, on my side, how 
the celebrated Cuff had got his reputation. We reached the 
house in the temper of two strange dogs coupled up together 
for the first time in their lives by the same chain. 

Askii^ feu* my lady, and hearing that she was in one of the 
conservatories, we went round to the garden at the back and 
sent a servant to seek her. While we were waiting Sergeant 
Cuff looked through the evergreen arch on our left, spied out 
our rosary, and walked straight in, with the first appearance of 
anything like interest that he had shown yet- To the gar- 
dener’s astonishment, and to my disgust, this celebrated police- 
man proved to be quite a mine of learning on the trumpery 
subject of rose gardens* 

Ah, you’ve got the right exposure here to the south and 
sou’ west,” says the Sergeant, with a wag of his grizzled head, 
and a streak of pleasure in his melancholy voice. This is the 
shape for a rosary --—nothing like a circle set in a square. Yes, 
yes; With walks between all the beds. But they oughtn’t to 
be gravel walks like these. Crass, Mr. Gardener — grass 
walks between your roses ; gravel’s too hard for them. That’s 
a sweet pretty bed of white roses and blush roses. They always 
mix well together, don’t they? Here’s the white musk rose, 
Mr. Betfcerwge our old Bnglish rose holding up its head 
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along witli iShe heat and the newest of t&em. Ptotigr dawl ^ 
says the Sergeant, fondling the musk Toae with his lanky fin- 
gers, and speaking to it as if he was speaking t6 a ehild^^ XMs 
was a nice sort of man to recover Miss Rachel’s Diaxnond, and 
to hnd out the thief who stole it! 

You seem to be fond of roses. Sergeant?*’ X remsa*ked« 

"I haven’t much time to be fond of anything,” says Ser- 
geant Cuff. ** But when I have a moment’s fondness to bestow, 
most times, Mr. Betteredge, the roses get it. I began my life 
among them in my father’s nursery garden, and I shall end my 
life among them if I can. Yes. One of these days (please 
God) I shall retire from catching thieves, and try my hand at 
growing roses. There will be grass walks, Mr* Gardener, be- 
tween my beds,” says the Sergeant, on whose mind the gravel 
paths of a rosary seemed to dwell unpleasantly. 

*^It seems an odd taste, sir,” I ventured to say, **for a man 
in your line of life.” 

“If you will look about you (which most people won’t do),” 
says Sergeant Cuff, ^^you will see that the nature of a man’s 
tastes is, most times, as opposite as possible to the nature of a 
man’s business. Show me any two things more opposite one 
fiom the other than a rose and a thief, and I’ll correct my tastes 
accordingly — if it isn’t too late at my time of life. You hnd 
the damask rose a goodish stock for most of the temler sorts, 
don’t you, Mr. Gardener? Ah! I thought so. Here’s a lady 
coming. Is it Lady Verinder?” 

He had seen her before either I or the gardener bad seen her 
— though we knew which way to look, and he didn’t. I began 
to think him rather a quicker man than he appeared to be at 
first sight. 

The Sergeant’s appearance, or the Sergeant’s errand — one 
or both — seemed to cause my lady some little embarrassment. 
She was, for the first time ih all my experience of her, at a loss 
what to say at an interview with a stranger- Sergeant Guff 
put her at her ease directly. He asked if any other person had 
been employed about the robbery before we sent for him; and 
hearing that another person had been called in, and was now in 
the house, begged leave to speak to him before anything else 
was done. 

My lady led the way back. Before he followed her, the 
Sergeant relieved his mind on the subject of the gravel walks 
by a parting word to the gardener. “ Get hier ladyship to try 
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said, wii^ a aotatr look at the paths* ^No gravell no 

gmrell '' 

Whj Super&atendent Seegrave should have appeared to be 
several siaeS aiualler than life, ou being presented to Sergeant 
Cuff, I can’t undertake to explain. I can only state the fact. 
They retired together, and remained a weary long time shut 
up from all mortal intrusion. When they came out Mr. Super- 
intendent was excited and Mr. Sergeant was yawning. 

“The Sergeant wishes to see Miss Verinder’s sitting room,” 
says Mr. Seegrave, addressing me with great pomp and eager- 
ness. The Sergeant may have some questions to ask. Attend 
the Sergeant, if you please I 

While I was being ordered about in this way, I looked at 
the great Cuff. The great Cuff, on his side, looked at Superin- 
tendent Seegrave in that quietly expecting way which I have 
already noticed. I oan^t affirm that he was on the watch for 
his brother officer's speedy appearance in the character of an 
Ass — I can only say that I strongly suspected it. 

I led the way upstairs. The Sergeant went softly all over 
the Indian cabinet and all over the “ boudoir ” ; asking ques- 
tions Coocasionally only of Mr. Superintendent, and continually 
of me^, the drift of which I believe to have been equally unin- 
telligible to both of us- In due time his course brought him 
to the dc^r, and put him face to face with the decorative paint- 
ing that you know of. Ho laid one loan inquiring finger on 
the small smear, just under the lock, which Superintendent 
Seegrave had already noticed, when he rex>roved the women 
servants for all crowding together into the room. 

“ That’s a pity, says Sergeant Cuff. “ How did it happen ?” 

He put the question to me. 1 answered that the women 
servants had crowded into the room on the previous morning, 
and that some of their petticoats had done the mischief. 
“Superintendent Seegrave ordered them out, sir,” I added, 
“before they did any more liarm.’^ 

“Right!” says Mr. Superintendent, in his military way. 
“I ordered them out. The petticoats did it. Sergeant — the 
petticoats did it.” 

“ Did you notice which petticoat did it ? ” asked Sergeant 
Cuff, still addressing himself, *not to his brother officer, but to 
me. “No, sir*^’ 

He tamed to Superintendent Seegrave upon that, and said, 
“ You noticed, I suppose ? ” 
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Mr* Superintendent looked a little taken btit he 

made the of it- I can’t charge my memory^ 
ho said, mere trifle — a mere trifle/^ 

Sergeant Ou£E looked at Seegrave as he had loeimi ^ 
the gravel walks in the rosary, and gave rts, in hie etoianHe^bnly 
way, the flrst taste of his quality which we had had 

‘‘I made a private inquiry last week, Mr* Superintendent* 
he said. At one end of tim inquiry there was a imurder, and 
at the other end there was a spot of ink on a tahlholoth that 
nobody could account for. In all my eitperienoe along the 
dirtiest ways of this dirty little world, 1 have never toet with 
such a thing as a trifle yet. Before we go a Stej^ farther in 
this business, we must see the petticoat that made the smear, 
and We must know for certain when that paint was wet**^ 

Mr. Superintendent — taking his setdoWn rather sulkily — 
asked if he should summon the womens Sergeant Ouff, after 
considering a minute, sighed, and shook his head. 

‘‘No,” he said, “we’ll take the matter of the paint flrst. 
It’s a question of Yes or No with the paint — which is short. 
It’s a question of petticoats with the women — which is long. 
What o’clock was it when the ^seiwants were in this room yes- 
terday morning? Eleven o’clock — eh? Is there anybody in 
the house who knows whether that paint was wet or dry, at 
eleven yesterday morning?” S 

“Her ladyship’s nephew, Mr. Eranklin Blake, knows,” 1 
said. ^ 

“Is the gentleman in the house?” 

Mr. Franklin was as close at hand as could be — waiting 
for bis flrst chance of being introduced to the great Guff. In 
half a minute he was in the room, and was giving his evidence 
as follows : — 

“That door. Sergeant,” he said, “has been painted by Miss 
Verinder, under my inspection, with my help, and in a vehicle 
of my own composition. The vehicle dries whatever colors 
may be used with it in twelve hours.” 

“Ho you remember when the smeared bit was done, sir?” 
asked the Sergeant. 

“Perfectly,” answered Mr. Franklin. “That was last 
morsel of the door to be flnished. We wanted to get it done 
on Wednesday last, and t myself completed it by tbfoe ia the 
afternoon, or soon after.” 

“ To-day is Friday,” said Sergeant Cuff, addressing himself 
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to Bee|^ire« ^l>et us reckon back, sir. At 

^ikro0 WeSxkm^y a£li;^moou, that bit o{ the paiixtlng uras 
completed* The vehicle dtied it in twelve hours — that is to 
liay^- d^ded it toy, three o^clo<^ on Thursday morning. At eleven 
cm Ttowaday moVUing you held your inquiry here. Take three 
£rom cleveu^ ^4 eight remains. That paint been ei^ht 
Amer# Mv. Superintendent, when you supfK> 3 ed that the 

vroUmn servants^ pettmoats smeared it.’’ 

iPirst knockdown blow for Mr. Seegrave! If he had not 
auspect^d popr Penelope, I should have pitied him. 

Having settled the question of the paint. Sergeant Cuff, 
from titot moment, gave his brother oMoer up as a bad job — 
and addressed himself to Mr. Franklin, as the more promising 
assistant of the two* 

^It’s quite on. the cards, sir,” he said, *Hhat you have put 
the clew into our hands.” 

As the words passed his lips the bedroom door opened and 
Miss Itaohel came out among us suddenly. 

She a4dr€S9sed herself to the Sergeant, without appealing to 
notice Cor to heed^ that ho was a i>erfect stranger to her. 

‘‘I>id you say,” she asked, pointing to Mr. Franklin, ‘‘that 
he had put the clew into your hands ? ” 

C“ This is Miss Verinder,”! whispered behind the Sergeant.) 

“Thtt gentleman, miss,” says the Sergeant, with his steely 
gray eyes carefully studying my young lady’s face — “ has pos- 
sibly put the clew into our hands.” 

She turned for one moment, and tried to look at Mr. Frank- 
lin. I say tried, for she suddenly looked away again before 
their eyes met# There seemed to be some strange disturbance in 
her mind# She colored up, and then she turned pale again. 
With the paleness there came a new look into her face, a look 
which it startled me to see. 

“Having answered your question, miss, ’’says the Sergeant, 
“I beg leave to make an inquiry in my turn. There is a smear 
on the painting of your door here. Do you happen to know 
when it was done? or who did it?” 

Instead of making any reply. Miss Kaohel went on with her 
questions it he had not spoken, or as if she had not heard 
him. 

Are you another police oflSoer ? ” she asked, 
am Sergeant Ouff, miss, of the Detective Police.” 

“ Do you think a young lady’s advice worth having ? ” 

43 
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shall be glad to hear it, miss/’ 

Do your duty by yourself — and don’t allow Mr* BVanklin 
Blake to help you/’ 

She said those words so spitefu|ly^ so savagely, with socli 
an extraordinary outbreak of ill will toward Mr* Franklin, in 
her voice an^^her look, that — though I had known her from a 
baby, though I loved and honored her next to my lady herself 
— I was ashamed of Miss Rachel for the first time in my life. 

Sergeant CufiE’s immovable eyes never stirred from off her 
face. “Thank you, miss,” he said. “Do you happen to know 
anything about the smear ? Might you have done it by accident 
yourself? ” 

“I know nothing about the smear/’ 

With that answer she turned away, and shut herself up 
again in her bedroom. This time I heard her — as Penelope 
had heard her before — burst out crying as soon as she was 
alone again. 

I couldn’t bring myself to look at the Sergeant; I looked at 
Mr. Franklin, who stood nearest to me. He seemed to be even 
more sorely distressed at what had passed than I was. 

“I told you I was uneasy about her,” he said. “And now 
you see why.” 

“Miss Verinder appears to be a little out of temper about 
the loss of her Diamond,” remarked the Sergeant. < ‘*lt^s a 
valuable jewel. Natural enough! natural enough!” 

Here was t^e excuse that I had made for her (when she for- 
got herself before Superintendent Seegrave, on the previous 
day) being made for her over again, by a man who couldn^t 
have had my interest in making it — for ho was a perfect 
stranger! A kind of cold shudder ran through me, whioli I 
couldn’t account for at the time. 1 know now that I must 
have got my first suspicion, at that moment, of a new light (and 
a horrid light) having suddenly fallen on the case, in the mind 
of Sergeant Cuff — purely and entirely in consequence of what 
he had seen in Miss Rachel, at that drst interview between 
them. 

“A young lady’s tongue is a ]^rivileg©d member, sir,” sfiid 
the Sergeant to Mr. Franklin. ^^Let us forget what has passed, 
and go straight on with this business. Thanks to you, we know 
when the paint was dry. The next thing to discover is when 
the paint was last seen without that smear. Itou have got a 
head on your shoulders — and you understand* what I mean.” 
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'Mr. FrAnklitL eozaposed aad oame back with an 

^oirt tmxn Mias Baok^ to tbe matter in hand. 

thiiik I do understand,*’ ho said. ^‘The more we nar- 
row the question oi time, the more we also narrow the held of 
inquiry.’* ^ 

^*I3tiat’s it, sir,’* said the Serg^eant. •‘Did you notice your 
work here on the Wednesday afternoon, after you*had done it?** 

Mr 4 Franklin shook his head and answered, “I can*t say 1 
did.” 

“ Did ^ou f ** inquired Sergeant Cuff, turning to me. 

“I can’t say I did, either, sir.’* 

“ Who was the last person in the room, the last thing on 
Wednesday night?** 

“Miss Rachel, I suppose, sir/* 

Mr, Franklin struck in there. “ Or possibly your daughter, 
Betteredge.** He turned to Sergeant Cuff, and explained that 
my daughter was Miss Verinder’s maid. 

“ Mr, Betteredge, ask your daughter to step up. Stop 1 ** 
says the Sergeant, taking me away to the window, out of ear- 
shot,'^ “Your Superintendent here,” he went on, in a whisper, 
“has made a pretty full report to me of the manner in which 
he has managed this case. Among other things he has, by his 
own confession, set the servanfe^* backs up. It’s very impor- 
tant to i^nnooth them down again. Tell your daughter, and tell 
the rest of them, these two things with my compliments: First, 
t^hat I have no evidence before me yet that the Diamond has 
been stolen; 1 only know that the Diamond has been lost. 
Second, that my business here with the servants is simply to 
ask them to lay their heads together and help me to find it.’* 

My experience of the women servants, when Superintendent 
Seegrave laid his embargo on their rooms, came in handy hero. 

“ May I make so bold. Sergeant, as to tell the women a third 
thing?” I asked. “Are they free (with your compliments) to 
fidget up and down stairs, and whisk in and out of their bed- 
rooms, if the fi.t takes them ? ** 

“Perfectly free,” says the Sergeant. 

“ That will smooth them down, sir,” I remarked, “from the 
cook to the scullion.” 

“Cro and do it at once, Mr. Betteredge.” 

1 did it in less than five minutes. There was only one 
difigipulty when I came to the bit about the bedrooms. It took 
a pretty stiff exertion of my authority, as chief, to prevent the 
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whole of the female household tram 

upstairs, iu the character of volunteer witueMea hs' ^ iHiimthjj; 
fever of anxieiy to help Sergeant Cuff. ’ 

The Sergeant seemed to approve of Pefiel<^e« ^ He 
a tride less dreary ; aq^ he looked much as he had looked 
he noticed the white musk rose in the flower garden* Here iit 
my daughter’s* evidence, as drawn off from her tibe fitergWdnt. 
She gave it, I think, very prettily — but there! she it my child 
all over; nothing of her mother in her; LrOrd bless you^ nothing 
of her mother in her I 

Penelope examined: Took a lively interest ih the painting 
on the door, having helped to mix the colors. hTotlCed the bit 
of work under the look, because it was the last bit dcne^ If ad^ 
seen it some hours afterward, without a smear. Had left it, as 
late as twelve at night, without a smear* Had, at that hottr, 
w ished her young lady good night in the bedroom ; toad heard 
the clock strike in the “boudoir”; had her hand at the time 
on the handle of the painted door; knew the paint was wet 
(having helped to mix the colors, as aforesaid^; took particu* 
lar pains not to touch it; could Swear that she held up the 
skirts of her dress, and that there was no smear on the ^aint 
then; could not swear that her dress mightn’t have touched it 
accidentally in going out; remembered the dress she had On 
because it was new, a present from Miss Rachel; hrr father 
remembered, and could speak to it, too ; could, and would, and 
did fefch it; dress recognized by her father as the dress she 
wore that night; skirts examined, a long job from the size of 
them ; not the ghost of a paint stain discovered anywhere. Rnd 
of Penelope’s evidence — and very pretty and convincing, too. 
Signed, Gabriel Bctteredge- 

The Sergeant’s next proceeding was to question me about 
any large dogs in the house who might have got into thO room, 
and done the mischief with whisk of their tails* Hearing 
that this was impossible, he next sent for a magnifyi^^g glass, 
and tried how the smear looked, seen that way. No skin mark 
(as of human hand) printed off on the paint. All the signs 
visible — signs which told that the jmint had been smeared by 
some loose article of somebody’s dress touching it in going by. 
That somebody (putting together Penelope’s evidence and Mr. 
Franklin’s evidence) must have been in l^e room^ and done the 
mischief, between midnight and three o’clock on the Timr^day 
morning. 
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to thi«i pomt. Sergeant 
€^aM dS4i00^w^vttA tbmt m pmtBOu aa Superintendent Seegrave 
vrm siiU lei^ in tito rooaatiy. utpou wMch he aummed up the pro^ 
oeedh^ fim Ma ofilcjer’a benefit ea follows : — 

trifte yosKiamt Mr, Superintepdent>*^ says the Sei> 
pointing ^to the plaoe on the door«"**has sr^own a little 
m einee you noticed it last. At the present stage 

the inquiry there 1 take it» three discoveries to make, 

starting from that smear* Find out ^first) whether there is any 
aorticle of dress in this house with the smear of the paint on it. 
Find out <second> who that dress belongs to. Find out (third) 
how the peraon can account for having been in this room, and 
smeared the painty between midnight and three in the morning. 
If the person can’t satisfy you, you haven’t far to look for the 
hand ttmir has got the Diamond. I’ll work this by myself, if 
you please, and detain you no longer from your regular business 
in town* You have got one of your men here, 1 see* l^eave 
him here at my disposal, in case 1 want him — and allow me to 
wish you good morning.’* 

Superintendent Seegrave’s respect for the Sergeant was 
great; but his respect for himself was greater still. Hit hard 
by the celebrated Cuff, he hit back smartly, to the best of his 
ability, on leaving the room. 

1 abstained from expressing any opinion, so far, ” says 

Mr, Superintendent, with his military voice still in good work* 
ing order. ** I have now only one remark to offer, on living 
this case in your hands. There ie such a thing. Sergeant, as 
making a mountain out of a molehill. Good morning. " 

Thera is also such a thing as making nothing out of a 
molehill, in oonsequonoe of your head being too high to see 
it.” Having returned bis brother officer’s compliment in those 
ternia. Sergeant Guffi wheeled about, and walked away to the 
window by himself. 

Mr. IBVanklin and I waited to see what was coming next. 
The Sergeant stood at the window, with his hands in his 
pockets, looking out, and whistling the tune of The Last Rose 
of ^Sumpter ” softly to himself. Later in the proceedings, I dis- 
covered that he only forgot his manners so far as to whistle, 
when his mind wa$ hard at work, seeing its way inch by inch 
to its own private ends, on which occasions The I^t Rose of 
Summer ’* evidently helped and encouraged him. I suppose it 
fitted in somehow with his character. It reminded him, you ' 
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see, of his favorite roses, and as As whistled it* it ifee th^i lasos* 
melancholy tune goin^* ^ ^ 

Turning from the window, after a minute or t^o, the Sei?- 
geant walked into the middle of the room, and etop{>ed there* 
deep in thought, with his eyes on Miss Rachel’s bedroom door* 
After a little he roused himself, nodded his head, as much as 
to say, ^Tha't will do!** and, addressing me, asked fcnr ten 
minutes’ conversation with my mistress, at her ladyship’s €tar-<^ 
liest convenience. 

Leaving the room with this message, I heard Mr. Franklin 
ask the Seigeaut a question, and stopped to hear the answer 
also at the threshold of the door. 

**Can you guess yet,” inquired Mr. Franklin* **who has 
stolen the Diamond?” 

“ Nobody has stolen the JDiamondy ” answered Sergeant Cuff. 

< We both started at this extraordinary view of the case, and 
both earnestly begged him to tell us what he meant. 

“Wait a little,” said the Sergeant. “The pieces of the 
puzzle are not put together yet.” 

1 found my lady in her sitting room. She started and 
looked annoyed when I mentioned that Sergeant Cuf^ wished 
to speak to her. 

Must I see him?” she asked. “Can’t you represent me, 
Gabriel?” 

I felt at a loss to understand this, and showed it plainly, I 
supped, in my face. My lady was so good as to explain heiv 
self. 

am afraid my nerves are a little shaken,” she said. 
“ There is something in that police officer from London which 
I recoil from — I don’t know why. I have a presentiment that 
he is bringing trouble and misery with him into the house. 
Very foolish and very unlike me — but so it is.” 

I hardly knew what to §ay to this. The more I saw of Ser* 
geant Cuffi the better 1 liked him. My lady rallied a little after 
having opened her heart to me — being naturally a woman of a 
high courage, as I have already told you. 

“If I must see him, I must,” she said. “But I can’t pre- 
vail on myself to see him alone. Bring him in, Garbriel, and 
stay here as long as he stays.” 

This was the first attack of the megrims that I remembered 
in my mistress since the time when she was a young girj. I 
- went back to the boudoir.” Mr. Franklin strolled out into 
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t&e joit3^^ Mr* Ghodfrey^ wiiose time for departure 

i«r^ now dte^ing uear* Seri^eaut Cuff and I went strai^lit to 
my mietrees^room. 

I deolara my lady ttnued a shade paler at the sig^ht of him I 
She ^oiimiamijed hemelf> however, in other msp^ots, and asked 
tibe Sergeant if he had any objection to my being pjtesent. She 
was as good as to add that I was her trusted adviser as well as 
her old servant, and that in anything which related to the 
household I was the person whom it might be" most profitable 
to consult. The Sergeant politely answered that ho would 
take my presence as a favor, having something to say about the 
servants in general, and having found my experience in that 
quarter already of some use to him. My lady pointed to two 
chairs, and we set in for our conference immediately. 

” £ have already formed an opinion on this case, says Ser- 
geant Cuff, “which I beg your ladyship ^s permission to keep* 
po myself for the present. My business now is to mention 
what I have discovered upstairs in Miss Verinder’s sitting 
room and what I have decided (with your lad 3 nahip’e leave) on 
doing next.’’ 

Me then went into the matter of the smear on the paint, and 
stated the conclusions he drew from it — just as he had stated 
them (only with greater respect of language) to Superintendent 
Seegrave.^ “One thing,” he said in conclusion, “is certain. 
The XHamond is missing out of the drawer in the cabinet. 
Another thing is next for certain. The marks from the s'^mear 
on the door must bo on some article of dress belonging to some- 
body in this house. We must discover that article of dress 
before we go a step further.” 

“And that discovery,” remarked my mistress, “implies, I 
presume, the discovery of the thief.” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon — I don’t say the Diamond 
is stolen. I only say, at present, that the Diamond is missing. 
The discovery of the stained dress may lead the way to find- 
ing it.” 

Mer ladyship looked at me. “Do you understand this?” 
&h0*«aid« 

Sergeant Cuff understands it, my lady,” I answered.^ 

** How do you propose to discover the stained dress ? ” in- 
quired my mistress, addressing herself once more to the Ser- 
geant* ^ “My good servants, who have been with me for years, 
have, I am ashamed to say* had thoir boxes and rooms searched 
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already by the other officer* I can’t and woi^^t to 

be insulted iu that way a aecoud tiiue/^ ^ ^ 

(There was a mistress to serve! 3!her0 liras a iL"i*rtiau il 3 t ten 
thousand, if you like I> , 

^ That is the ypry point I waa about to put tb yatir lady<^ 
ship,” said the Sergeant. ‘^The other offio^ has done a world 
of harm to this inquiry by letting the eearva^l^ afeo that he fmhjsh 
pected them. If I give them cause to thtoh theapeeelwst 
peoted a second time, there *s no knowing what obstaolee they 
may throw in my way — the women especially* ilt ilm samu 
time their boxes must be searched again — ^ for this plain reasoUo 
that the first investigation only looked for the Diamond, apd 
that the second investigatidil must look for the stained dress. 
I quite agree with you, my lady, that the servants^ feelings 
ought to be consulted. But I am equally clear that the ser- 
vants* wardrobes ought to be searched.” 

This looked very like a deadlock. My lady said so, in 
choicer language than mine. ^ ^ 

^*I have got a plan to meet the difficulty,’* said Sergeant 
Cuff, ** if your ladyship will consent to it. I propose explain- 
ing the case to the servants.’* 

*‘The women will think themselves suspected directly,’* I 
said, interrupting him. 

**Tho women won’t, Mr. Betteredge,” answers, d the Ser- 
geant, ^ if I can tell them I am ^oiug to examine the wr^rdrobea 
of everybody — from her ladyship downward — who slept in the 
house on Wednesday night. It’s a mere fojxnality,** he added, 
with a side look at my mistress ; but the servant will accept 
it as even dealing between them and their betters ; and instead 
of hindering the investigation, they will make a point of honor 
of assisting it.” 

I saw the truth of that. My lady, after her first surprise 
was over, saw the truths of it also. 

You are certain the investigation is neoessaryt ” she said. 

“ It’s the shortest way that I can see, my lady, to the end 
we have in view.” 

My mistress rose to ring the bell for her maid. ** You shall 
speak to the servants,” she said, ^ with the keys of my ward- 
robe in your hand.” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped her by a very unexpected question* 

“Hadn’t we better mskke sure fitst*^ he asked? the 

other ladies and gentlemen in the house will <Kmsent toot"” 
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^ lady in luouse ia Miss Vermder,” au- 

awered my wifii a 1o<^ of surprfso* “The only gen- 

tliNien 'are my nof^lieiysy Mr. Blake and Mr. Ablewhite. There 
is mot the least fear ^ a refusal from any of the three.’* 

T reminded my lady here that Mr. Godfrey was going away. 
As I said tibo wcsw Mr. Godfrey himself knocked at the door 
to 4ay and was followed in by Mr. Franklin^ who was 

going wi^ Mm to the station. My lady explained the difiEl- 
emliy. Ijtr. Godfrey settled it directiy. He called to Samuel, 
through the window, to take his poitmanteau upstairs again, 
and he then put the key himself into Sergeant Cuif’s hand. 
**My luggage can follow me to liondon,” he said, ‘‘when the 
inquiry is over.” The Sergeant received the key with a be- 
coming apology. “ I am sorry to put you to any inconvenience, 
sir, for a mere formality; but the example of their betters will • 
do wonders in reconciling the servants to this inquiry.” Mr. 
Godfrey, after taking leave of my lady, in a most sympathizing 
manner, left a farewell message for Miss Rachel, the terms of 
which made it clear to my mind that he had not taken No for 
an answer, and that he meant to put the marriage question to 
her once more, at the next opportunity. Mr. Franklin, on fol- 
lowing his cousin out, informed the Sergeant that all his clothes 
were open to examination, and that nothing he possessed was 
kept undetftlock and key. Sergeant CufE made his best acknowl- 
edgments. His views, you will observe, had been met with 
the utmost readiness by my lady, by Mr. Godfrey, and by Mr. 
Franklin. There was only Miss Rachel now wanting to follow 
their lead, before we called the servants together, and began 
the search for the stained dress. 

My lady’s unaccountable objection to the Sergeant seemed 
m^e our conference more distasteful to her than ever, as 
soon as we were left alone again. “ If I send you down Miss 
Veiinder’a keys,” she said to him, “I presume I shall have 
done all you want of me for the present.” 

“I b^ your ladyship’s pardon,” said Sergeant Cuff. “Be- 
fore we begin, I should like, if convenient, to have the washing 
book? The stained article of dress may be an article of linen. 
If the search leads to notlung, I want to be able to account 
next for all the linen in the house, and for all the linen sent 
to wash. If thei^ is an article missing, there will be at least 
a presumption that it has got the paint st^in on it, and that it 
has been ptuposely made away with, yesterday or to-day, by 
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the petson owning it. Superintendent Seegravcn/^ s^ded the 
Sergeant, turning to me, pointed the attenticm ^ the women 
servants to the smear, when they all crowded into the room on 
Thursday morning. That may turn out, Mr. Betteredge, to 
have been one more of Superintendent Seegrave’s^ many misi- 
takes.^’ 

My lady desired me to ring the bell and order the washing 
book. She remained with us until it was produced, in case 
Sergeant Cuff had any farther request to make of her after 
looking at it. 

The washing book was brought in by Rosanna Spearman,. 
The girl had come down to breakfast that morning miserably 
pale and haggard, but sufficiently recovered troxa her illness of 
the previous day to do her usual work. Sergeant Ouff looked 
, attentively at our second housemaid — at her fe^se, when she 
came in ; at her crooked shoulder, when she went out. 

Have you anything more to say to me ? ** asked the lady, 
still as eager as ever to be out of the Sergeant’s society. 

The great Cuff opened the washing book, understood it per- 
fectly in half a minute, and shut it up again. venture to 

trouble your ladyship with one last question,” he said. “Has 
the young woman who brought us this b^k been in your 
employment as long as the other servants ? ” 

“ Why do you ask ? ” said my lady. « 

“The last time I saw her,” answered the Sergeant, “she 
was in prison for theft.” 

After that there was no help for it but to tell him the truth. 
M3’^ mistress dwelt strongly on Rosanna’s good conduct in her 
service, and on the high opinion entertained of her by the 
matron of the Reformatory. “You don’t suspect her, I hope?” 
my lady added, in conclijusiion, very earnestly. 

“ I have already told your ladyship that I don’t suspect any 
person in the house of thieving^ up to the present time.” 

After that answer, my lady rose to go upstairs and ask for 
Miss Rachel’s keys. The Sergeant was beforehand with me in 
opening the door for her. He made a very low bow. My lady 
shuddered as she passed him. 

We waited, and waited, and no keys appeared. Sergeant 
Cuff made no remark to me. He turned his melancholy face 
to the window ; he put his lanky hands into his pockets, and 
he whistled “ The Bast Rose of Summer ” drearily to himself* 

At last Samuel came in, not with the keys, but with a mor- 
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Bel of paper Sr me« 1 at tny spectaolea, ijirith some fumbling^ 
axMl difficulWy feeliiigr^ tbe Sergfeaat’s dismal eyes fixed on me 
all the time. There were two or three lines on the paper, 
written in pencil by a lady. They informed me that Misi^ 
Haohel flatly refused to have her wardrobe examined. Asked 
for her reason, she had burst out crying. Asked again, she 
had said: won’t, because I won’t. I must yield to force if 

you use it, but 1 will yield to nothing else.” I understood my 
lady’s disinclination to face Sergeant Cuff with such an answer 
from her daughter as that. If I had not been too old for the 
amiable weaknesses of youth, I believe I should have blushed 
at ihLe notion of facing him myself. 

** Any news of Miss Verinder’s keys?” asked the Sergeant. 

My young lady refuses to have her wardrobe examined. ” 

** Ah! ” said the Sergeant. ^ 

His voice was not quite in such a perfect state of discipline 
as his face. When he said Ah! ” he said it in the tone of a 
man who had heard something which he expected to hear. He 
half angered and half frightened me — why, I couldn’t tell, but 
he did it. 

“ Must the search be given up ? ” I asked. 

** Yes, ’’said the Sergeant, **the search must be given up, 
because ycur young lady refuses to submit to it like the rest. 
We must^ examine all the wardrobes in the house or none. 
Send Mr- Able white’s portmanteau to Liondon by the next 
train, and return the washing book, with my compliments and 
thanks, to the young woman who brought it in.” 

He laid the washing book on the table, and taking out his 
penknife, began to trim his nails. 

You don’t seem to be much disappointed,” I said. 

said Sergeant Cuffs **I’m not much disappointed.” 

I tried to make him explain himself. 

‘‘Why should Miss Rachel put an obstacle in your way?” 

I inquired. “Isn’t it her interest to help you? ” 

“Wait a little, Mr. Betteredge — wait a little.” 

Cleverer heads thau mine might have seen his drift. Or a 
pexSbn less fond of Miss Rachel than I was might have seen his 
drift. My lady’s horror of him might (as I have since thought) 
*have meant that she saw the drift (as the Scripture says) “in 
a glass darkly.” I didn’t see it yet — that’s all 1 know. 

“ What’s to be done next ? ” I asked. 

Sergeant Cuff finished the nail on which he was then at 
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iHfliN* '<i|;|aiii& Wl^bWKdt ro,<aafl» aeroraal 
X mi0s&igih^ ^tibuee» 

3^^rtiberA IC^ajad^ 

3iei9»' Biatlc^» Msaxidj^ 

Xu ^1a3k ^laislx iMJid, 

Xameil the ^^xJl^coxi 5 
At» 4 » ‘With my ^ike'tes fhst-bouxKi, 
Bfeimmed. the half-f rc^&ezi Sounds 
Xhet the poor whlmperms hoixxxd 
Trembled to walk om 

Oft to his frozen lair 
Tre ked X the ^isly beax^ 

"While ifrom xny path the hare 
!B*led like a shadow^ 

Oft through the forest dazk 
l^ollowed. the werewolf’s bark, 
TJrktil the soaring lark 

Saogp from the meadow. 

Hat whoix I older grew, 
dToioixig a corsair’s crew. 

O’er the dark sea I flew 

^ “With the marauders. 

W^ild was the life we led ; 
hlaiiy the souls that sped^ 
kfaxiy the hearts that bled, 

Hy our stem ordera 

** hlaxiy a wassail bout 
Wore the long Winter out. 

Often our midnight shout 
Het the cocks crowing, 

As we the Herserk’s tale 
lldeasured in cups of ale, 

Jlraining the oaken pail, 

Bellied to overflowing. 

« Once as I told in glee 
Tsdcse of the stormy sea, 

SodEt eyes did gaae on me, 
Huraing yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine. 
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On tliat dark keart of mine 
Fell felieir soft splendor. 

I wooed the blue-eyed maid. 
Yielding, yet half afraid. 

And in the forest’s shade 

Our vows were plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 
Fluttei'ed her little breast, 

Ijike birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Bond sang the minstrels all, 
Chaunting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 
X asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
Xo hear my story. 

^^W^liile the brown ale lie q^uaffed, 
Xioud then the champion laughed. 
And as the wind gusts waft 
Xhe sea foam brightly. 

So the loud laugh of scorn. 

Out of those lips unshorn, 

Fx'om the deep drinking hom 
Blew the foam lightly. 

** She was a Brince’s child, 

X but a Viking wild. 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded ! 

Should not the dove so white 
X'ollow the sea mew’s flight, 

"Why did they le^ve that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 

Scarce had X put to sea. 

Bearing the maid with me, — 

Fairest of all was she 

Among the Horsemen! — 

"When on the white sea strand, 
W'aving his armed hand. 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 
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lautidiefi tlxey to the hlastjp 
3etit lihe sk reed, eaeh ixiast. 

Yet we were ^ainin^ fast^ 

'Whert the wind failed us s 
^ud with a sudden flaw 
Oame round the gusty Skaw^ 

Bo that our foe we saw 

Xiaugh as he hailed us* 

And as to catch the gale 
Kouud veered the flapping sail^ 
X>eath t was the helmsman’s hail^ 
X>eaih without q^uarter ! 
IVCidships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 

X>own her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water X 

« A.8 with his wings aslant. 

Sails the flerce cormorant. 

See king some rocky haunt, 

"With his prey laden. 

So toward the open main, 

Seating to sea again. 

Through the wild hurricane, 

33ore X the maiden. 

Three weeks we westward bore, 
,A.nd when the storm was o’er. 
Cloudlike we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward ; 

There for my lady’s bower 
3uilt I the lofty tower. 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 

** There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears ; 
She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother; 

X>eath closed her mild blue eyes. 
Under that tower she lies ; 

ISTe’er shall the sun arise 
On snch another I 

Still grew my bosom then. 

Still aa a stag^nant fenX 
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Hatef !aI to toe vime totor 
The 9Tmlights h&teim} 

In the vast forest hwe, 

Clad in my warlike gear» 

Fell 1 upon my spear, 

death was ^grateful ! 

<<Thus^ seamed with many soars. 
Bursting these psdsou hers. 

Up to its native stars 
My sotxl ascended) 

There from the dowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s sou), 
Skoal / to the Hoxthland! Skoal 
— - Thus the tale ended. 


DEATH OP READY AND RESCUE OP THE SEA- 

GRAVES. * 

By VBSSOmaCK. MABBYAT. 

(From ^^Masterman 

[Frbokrick MAitRTAT : An BugUsh novelist; bom at liondon^’July^lO, 
1792 ; the son of a member of Parliament. He entered the navy as a midship- 
man (1S06), and rose to the rank of commander (1815^. He participated in 
engagements ofE the French coast ; served in the Mediterranean, the Bast and 
West Indies, and off the coast of North America, taking part daring the War 
of 1812 in a gunboat fight on lAke Ponh^artraln. He was a man of great per- 
sonal daring, and often risked his life to save drowning men* Besigning ^om 
t^e navy in 18S0, he devoted hims^f to writing nautical romances and stories 
of adventure. Among his most popular works are : ** Frank Mlldmay ’* (1829), 
«The King’s Own,” “Peter Simple,’ > “Jacob Baithfiil,^’ “Mr. Hidsi^pnian 
Easy,” “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” “ gnarleyyow,” ”The Phantom Ship,” 
“Masterman Beady,” “The Children of the New Forest,” He died at X ia ng - 
ham, August 9, 184S.] 

The loud yells of the savages struck terror into tilia heprt 
of Mrs. Seagravo ; it, was well that she had »ot their 

painted bodies and fierce appearance, or i^e would have been 
much more alarmed. Little Albert and Caroline cdung round 
her neck with terror in their faces ; they did not Cry, but looked 
round and round to see from whence the horrid noise prodbeded, 
and then clung faster to their mother* JM[a»tar Tommy was 





ims^n oi| mu iwsom m -thib seagbav:ks. b^bb 

it^wy hvmy atl vM<3& liad been lef t« for 

^titiere wa» i»; 0 iBiie to hbn ab nsttal 5 Juno waa busy out- 

ei 4 e, Mid vMy Mtiva and ooura^eous. Mr* Sea^ave had, 
been etnj^loyed niMing tbe holes between the palisadea large 
to admit the barrels of the muahets^ bo that they could 
iire at the Myages without being eiscposed ; while William and 
ISeadyt with their muskets loaded) were on the lookout for their 
a|)^oaob« 

They busy with the old house just noW) sir,*’ observed 
BeadVt **but that won’t detain them long/’ 

« Here ^ey come,” replied William ; and look. Beady, is 
not that one of the women who escaped from us in the canoe, 
who is walking along with the first two men ? Yes, it is, I am 
sure*” 

Ton are right. Master William ; it is one of them. Ah I 
they have stopped ; they did not expect the stockade, that is 
clear, and it has puzeled them ; see how they are all crowding 
together and talMng ; they are holding a council of war how 
to proceed ; that tall man must be one of their chiefs. Now, 
Master William, aItlN>ugh I intend to fight as hard as I can, 
yet I always feel a dislike to begin first ; I shall therefore show 
myself over the palisades, and if they attack me, 1 shall then 
fire with a quiet conscience.” 

BtA take care they don’t hit you. Ready.” 

No great fear of that. Master William. Here they come 1 ” 
Beady now stood upon the plank within, so as to show him*- 
self to the savages, who gave a tremendous yell ; and, as they 
advanced, a dozen spears were thrown at him with so true an 
aim that, had he^ot instantly dodged behind the stockade, he 
must have been killed* Three or four spears remained quiver- 
ing in the palisades, just below the top ; the others went over 
it, and fell down^inside of the stockade, at the further end. 

**Now, Master William, take good aim ; ” but before Wil- 
liam could fire, Mr. Seagrave, who had agreed to be stationed 
at the corner, so that he might see if the savages went round 
tb the other side, fired his musket, and the tall chief fell to the 
ground* 

Ready and WOUam also fired, and two more of the savages 
were seen to drop, amid the yells of their companions. Juno 
handed Up the other muskete which were ready loaded, and 
took^ose dieoharged, and Mrs* ^eagrave, having desired Oaro- 
line to teJbe care of her little brother, and Tommy to be very 
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qixiet and good, came out, turned the key of the door upon 
them^ and hastened to assist Juno in reloading the muskets. 

The spears now rushed through the air» and it wus well that 
they could fire from the stockade without exposing their per- 
sons, or they would have had but little chance. The yells in- 
creased, and the savages now began to attack on every quarter ; 
the most active, who climbed like cats, actually succeeded in 
gaining the top of the palisades, but, as soon as their heads ap- 
peared above, they were fired at with so true an aim that they 
dropped down dead outside. This combat lasted for more than 
an hour, when the savages, having lost a g^eat many men, drew 
off from the assault, and the parties within the stockade had 
time to breathe. 

“ They have not gained much in this bout, at all events,” 
said Ready ; “it was well fought on our side, and, Master Wil- 
liam, you certainly behaved as if you had been brought up to 
it ; I don’t think you ever missed your man once.” 

“ Do you think they will go away now*? ” said Mrs. Sea- 
grave. 

Oh, no, madamo, not yet ; they will try us every way be- 
fore they leave us. You see these are very brave men, and it 
is clear that they know what gunpowder is, or they would have 
been more astonished.” 

“ I should think so too,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ the first 
time that savages hear the report of firearms, they are usually 
thrown into great consternation.” 

** Yes, sir ; but such has not been the case with these peo- 
ple, and therefore I reckon it is not the first time that they 
have fought with Europeans.” ^ 

“Are they all gone. Ready?” said William, who had come 
down from the plank to his mother. 

♦‘No, sir; I see them between the trees now; they are sit- 
ting round in a circle, and, I Suppose, making speeches ; it’s 
the custom of these people.” 

“Well, I’m very thirsty, at all events,” sfdd William. 
“Juno, bring me a little water.” 

Juno went to the water tub, to comply with William’s re- 
quest, and in a few minutes afterward came back in great con- 
sternation. 

“ Oh, massa I oh, missy I no water ; water all gone ! ” 

“ Water all gone I ” cried Ready, and all of them, in 
breath. 
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Yes ; not oi»e little drop in the cask*” 

X filled it up to tit© top I ” eatolaimed Ready^ very gravely ; 
the tub ' did leak; that I am sure of ; how can this have 
happened ? ’’ 

Missy, I tink I know now,” said s ‘‘you remember 

you send Massa Tommy, the two or three day^ we wash, to 
fetch water from well in little bucket. You know how soon 
he come back, and hpw you say what good boy he was, and 
how you tell Massa Seagrave when he come to dinner. Now, 
missy, I quite certain Massa Tommy no take trouble go to well, 
but fetch water from tub all the while, and so ho empty it.” 

“I*m afraid you’re right, Juno,” replied Mrs. Seagravo. 
“ What shall we * do ? ” 

“I go speak Massa Tommy,” said Juno, running to the 
house. . 

“ This is a very awkward thing, Mr. Seagrave,” observed 
Ready, gravely. 

Mr. Seagrave i^J^LOok his head. 

The fact was, that they all perceived the danger of their 
position ; if the savages did not leave the island, they would 
perish of thirst or have to sui*render ; and in the latter case all 
their lives would most certainly be sacrificed. 

Juno now returned ; her sus^dcions were but too true. 
Tommj% pleased with the praise of being so quick in bringing 
the Walter, had taken out the spigot of the cask, and drawn it 
all off. He was now crying, and promising not to take the 
water again. 

“ His promises come too late,” observed Mr. Seagrave ; 
“ well, it is the '%ill of Heaven that all our careful arrange- 
ments and preparations against this attack should bo defeated 
by the idleness of a child, and we must submit.” 

“Very true, sir,” replied Ready; “all our hopes now are 
that the savages may be tired out, and leave the island.” 

“ If I had but a little for the children, I should hot care,” 
observed Mrs. Seagrave ; “ but to see these poor things suffer 
is there not a drop left, J uno, anywhere ? ” 

* Juno shook her head. “All gone, missy; none nowhere.” 

Mrs* Seagrave said she would go and examine, and went 
away into the house, accompanied by Juno. 

“ This is a vary bad business. Ready,” observed Mr. Sea- 
gravlb. “ What would we give for a shower of rain now, that 
we might catch the falling drops ? ” 
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** There are ni> eigxie of it, sir,^ replied Kaad^ ; Bxixefe, 

however, put our confidence in One ivho will notifdtaielto 

I wish the savages would come on again,^’ Wil^ 

liAm ; for the sooner they come, the sooner the affair Will hO 
decided.” * 

I doubt M they will to-day. Sir ; at nighttime I ifeififc It 
very probable, and I fear the ni^it attach more than the daj^- 
We must make preparations for it**’ 

"Why, what Can we do, Ready ? ** 

‘‘In the first place, sir, by nailing planks from oocoanut 
tree to cocoanut tree above the present stockade, w© may make 
a great portion of it much higher, and more difficult to climb 
over. Some of them were nearly in this time. If we do that, 
we shall not have so large a space to watch over and defend ; 
and then we must contrive to have a large fire ready for light- 
ing, that wo may not have to fight altogether in the dark* It 
will give them some advantage in looking through the pali- 
sades, and seeing where we are, but they^cannot well drive 
their spears through, so it is no great matter. "We must make 
the fire in the center of the stockade, and have plenty of tar 
in it, to make it burn bright ; and wo must not, of course, 
light it until after we are attacked. We shall then see where 
they are trying for an entrance, and ;«yher© to aim with our 
muskets.” i 

“The idea is very good. Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave ; it 
had not been for this unfortunate want of water, I really should 
be sanguine of beating them off.” 

“ We may suffer very much, Mr. Seagrave, I have no doubt; 
but who knows what the morrow may bring forth ? ” 

“ True, Ready. I>o you see the savages now ? ” 

“ ISfo, sir ; they have left the spot where they were in con- 
sultation, and I do not even hear them ; I suppose they are 
busy witlx their wounded and thisir dead.” 

As Ready had supposed, no further attack was made by the 
savages on that day, and he, William, and Mr* Seagrave were 
very busy making their arrangements ; they nailed the platxks 
on the trunks of the trees above the stockade so as to 
make three sides of the stockade at least five feet higher 
and almost impossible to climb up ; and they prepared a 
large fire in a tar bawel full of cocoanut leaves mhred with 
wood and tar, so as to bum fiercely* or Si^per^thay 

had none, for there was nothing but salt pork and neef and 
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Him h:3ir iAmy did i::iot eat, as it would 

<udy iUiOi?6|Ml0 ^ dnixfe« 

i^dt|ldy<^ stiJEered luudu ; little Albexrt wailed and 
oaded 4<nr waA^ar | OaroUne Imew tlmt there was none, 

and was ij.'Uietv poor little although she suffered much ; as 
for Tcissmny, the author of all this misery^, he was the most im- 
patient^ and toared for some time, till William, <^uite angry at 
his hehairlor, gave him a smart hoX on the ear, and he reduced 
his roar to a whimper# from fear of receiving another. Ready 
remained on the Joohout ^ indeed, everything was so miserable 
inside of the house, that they were all glad to go out of it ; 
they could do no good, and poor Mrs. Seagrave had a difficult 
and most painful task to keep the children quiet under such 
severe privation, for the weather was still very warm and 
sultry. 

But the moaning of the children was very soon after dusk« 
drowned by the yells of the savages, who, as Ready had prog- 
nosticated, now advanced to the night attack. 

Every part of the stockade was at once assailed, and their 
attempts now made were to climb into it ; a few spears were 
occasionally thrown, but it was evident that the object was to 
obtain an entrance by dint of numbers. It was well that 
Ready had taken the precaution of nailing the deal planks 
above thf* original stooKhde, or there is little doubt but that 
the savages would have gained their object ; as it was, before 
the flames of the which Juno had lighted by Ready’s 

order, gave them sufficient light, three or four savages had 
climbed up and had been shot by William and Mr. Seagrave, 
as they were on the top of the stockade. 

When the flre burned brightly, the eevages outside were 
easily aimed at, and a great many fell in their attempts to get 
oveir. Xha attack continued more than an hour, when at last, 
satisfled that they could not succeed, the savages once more 
withdrew, carrying with them, as before, their dead and 
wounded. 

I trust that they will now reembark, and leave the 
isJond,*' said Mr^ Seagrave to Ready. 

1 only wish they may, sir ; it is not at all impossible ; but 
the^re is no ^ying. I have been thinking, Mr. Seagrave, that 
w© might he able to ascertain their movements by making a 
lookouh You see, air^ that coooanut tree,*’ continued Ready, 
pointing to one of thoM to which the palisades were fastened 
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« is muGh taller thaa any of the othera ; now, by 4rivmg 
spike nails into the trunk at about a foot apart, we mi^bi 
ascend it with ease, and it would connnand a ^view of tbe 
whole bay ; we then could know what the enemy were 
about,” 

** Yes, that is very true; but will not any one be very much 
exposed if he climbs up ? 

No, sir, for you see the coooanut trees are cut down clear 
of the palisades to such a distance, that no savage could come 
at all near without being seen by any one on the lookout, and 
giving us sufELcient time to get down again before he could use 
his spear.” 

“ I believe that you are right there, Ready, but at all 
events, I would not attempt to do it before daylight, as there 
may be some of them still lui-king underneath the stockade*” 

Certainly, there may be, air, and therefore, until daylight, 
we will not begin. Fortunately, we have plenty of spike nails 
left.” 

Mr. Seagrave then went into the house ; Ready desired 
William to lie down and sleep for two or three hours, as he 
would watch. In the morning, when Mr. Seagrave came out, 
he would have a little sleep himself. 

“ I can’t sleep. Ready. I’m mad with thirst,” replied 
William. * ^ 

‘♦Yes, sir; it’s very painful — I feel it myself very much, 
but what must those poor children feel ? I pity them most.” 

“I pity my mother most. Ready,” replied William; “it 
must be agony to her to witness their sufferings, and not be 
able to relieve them.” 

“Yes, indeed, it must be terrible. Master William, to a 
mother’s feelings ; but, perhaps, these savages will be off to- 
morrow, and then we shall forget all our privations.” 

“ I trust in Grod that they may. Ready; but they seem very 
determined. ” ^ 

“ Yes, sir ; iron is gold to them ; and what will civilized 
men not do for gold ? Come, Master William, lie down at all 
events, even if you cannot sleep.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Seagrave Ixad gone into the house* 
He found the children still crying for water, notwithstanding 
the coaxing and soothing of Mrs. Seagrave, who was shedding 
tears as she hung over poor little Albert, ^uno had gmie out 
and had dug with a spade as deep as she couldi with a faint 
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hope that some might bo found, but in vain, and she had just 
returned mournful and disconsolate. Thera was no help for 
it but patiOKOO ; and patience could not be expected in children 
so young. L«ittle Caroline only drooped, and said nothing. 
Mr. Seagrave remained for two or three hours with his wife, 
assisting her in pacifying the children, and soothing her to the 
utmost of his power ; at last he went out and found old Ready 
on the watch. 

“ Ready, I had rather a hundred times bo attacked by these 
savages, and have to defend this place, than be in that house 
for even Rve minutes and witness the sufferings of my wife 
and children.*’ 

I do not doubt it, sir,” replied Ready; ‘‘but cheer up, 
and let us hope for the best ; I think it very probable that the 
savages after this second defeat will leave the island.” . 

“ I wish I could think so. Ready ; it would make me very 
happy ; but I have come out to take the watch. Ready. Will 
you not sleep for a while ? ” 

“ I will, sir, if you please, take a little sleep. Call me in 
two hours ; it will then be daylight, and I can go to work, and 
you can get some repos© yourself.” 

“ I am too anxious to sleep ; I thiuk so, at least.” 

“ Master William said he was too thirsty to sleep, sir ; but, 
poor felicRw\ he is now fast enough.” 

“ I trust that boy will be spared. Ready.” 

“ 1 hope so, too, for he is a noble fellow ; but we are all in 
the hands of the Almighty. Oood night, sir.” 

“ Good night. Ready.” 

Mr. Seagrave took his station on the plank, and was left to 
his ow n reflections ; that they were not of the most pleasant 
kind may easily be imagined- He harl, however, been well 
schooled by adversity, and had lately brought Inmself to such 
a frame of mind as to bow in submission to the will of Heaven, 
whatever it might be. He prayed earnestly and fervently that 
they might be delivered from the danger and sufferings which 
threatened them, and became calm and tranquil, prepared for 
the* worst, if the worst was to happen, and confidently placing 
himself and his family under the care of Him who orders all 
as He thinks best. 

At daylight Ready woke up and relieved Mr. Seagrave, who 
did not return to the house, but lay down on the cocoanui 
boughs* where Ready had been lying by the side of William. 
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As soon as Heady had g'ot out the spike naiis and hammer^ he 
summoned William to his assistancei and they commence 
driving them into the cocoanut tree» one looking^ eut in ease of 
the savag^es approaching, while the other was at work. In 
less than an hour they had gained the top of the tree close to 
the boughs, ^nd had a very commanding view of the bay, as 
well as inland, William, who was driving the last dozen 
spikes, took a survey, and then came down to Ready* 

** I can see everything. Ready ; they have pull^ down the 
old house altogether, and are most of them lying down out- 
side, covered up with their war cloaks ; some women are walk- 
ing to and fro from the canoes, which are lying on the beach 
where they first landed,” 

“ They have pulled down the house to obtain the iron nails, 
I have no doubt,” replied Ready. ‘‘ Did you see any of their 
dead ? ” 

‘‘No; I did not look about very much, but I will go up 
again directly, I came down because my hands were jarred 
with hammering, and the hammer was so heavy to carry. In 
a minute or two 1 shall go up light enough. My lips are 
burning. Ready, and swelled ; the skin is peeling off. T had 
no idea tliat want of water would have been so dreadful. I 
think poor Tommy is more than punished already-” 

“ A child does not reflect upon consequences, 7.ster "Wil- 
liam, nor could we possibly foresee that his using up the water 
could have created such misery. It was an idle trick of his, 
and whatever may be the consequences, it still can be con- 
sidered as such, and nothing more,” 

“ I was in the hopes of finding a cocoanut or two on the tree, 
but there was not one,” 

“And if you had found one, it would not have had any milk 
in it at this season of the year. However, Master William, if 
the savages do not go away *to-day something must be done. I 
wish now that you would go up again, and see if they are not 
stirring.” 

William again mounted to the top of the tree, and remained 
up for some minutes ; when he cam;^ down, he said, They^are 
all up now, and swarming like bees* I counted two hundred 
and sixty of the men, in their war cloaks and feather head- 
dresses ; the women are passing to and fro from the well with 
water ; there is nobody at the canoes except eightf or ten 
women, who are beating their heads, I think, or doing some- 
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thing: of the Idud. I ootjld not make it out well, but they seem 
j|ll Aoin^ the eame 

know what they are about. Master William; they are 
outting themselves with knives or other sharp instruments. It 
ila the ouetom of these people. The dead are all put into the 
canoes, and these women are laxnentinjg* over them ; perhaps 
they are going away, simse the dead are in the canoes ; but 
there is no saying.’* 

The second day was passed in keeping a lookout upon the 
savages, and awaiting a fresh attack. They could perceive 
from the top of the oocoanut tree that the savages held a coun- 
cil of war in the forenoon, sitting round in a large circle, while 
one got up in the center, and made a speech, flourishing his 
club and spear while be spoke. In the afternoon tlie council 
broke up, and the savages were observed to be very busy in all 
directions, cutting down the cocoanut trees, and collecting all 
the brushwood. 

Ready watched them for a long while, and at last came down 
a little before sunset. Mr. Seagrave,” said he, “ we shall have, 
in my opinion, no attack this night, but to-morrow we must 
expect something very serious ; the savages are cutting down 
the trees, and making large fagots ; they do not get on very 
fast, because their hatchets are mad© of stone and don’t cut 
very we^l ; but perseverance and numbers will effect ov©r3'^- 
thing, and I dare say that they will work all night till they 
have obtained as many fagots as they want.” 

Hut what do you imagine to be their object. Ready, in cut- 
ting down trees, and making the fagots ? ” 

Rither, sir, to pile them up outside the palisades, so large 
as to be able to walk up upon them, or else to pile them up to 
set fire to them, and burn us out.” 

“ I>o you think they will succeed ? ” 

Not without very heavy loss ; perhaps wo may beat them 
off, but it will be a hard flght, harder than any we have had 
yet. "We must have the women to load the muskets, so that 
we may fire as fast as we can. I should not think much of 
tijcir attempts to burn u^ if it were not for the smoke. Cocoa- 
nut wood, especially witn the bark on, as our palisades have, 
will char a long while, but not bum easily when standing ux>- 
right ; and the fire, when the fagots are kindled, although it 
will bo flerce, will not last long.” 

Htit suffering as we are now. Ready, for want of water. 
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how can. we possibly keep up our strength to meet them in a suf-* 
f ocating smoke and flame ? we must drop with sheer exhaustion. t*, 
We must hope for the best, and do our best, Mr^Seagrave,’* 
replied Ready ; “ and recollect that, should anything happen to 
mo during the conflict, if there is any chance of your being over- 
powered, you#must take advantage of the smoke, to escape into 
the woods, and find your way to the tents. I have no doubt 
that you will be able to do that ; of course the attack will be to 
windward, if they use fire, and you must try and escape to lee- 
ward ; I have shown William how to force a palisade if neces- 
sary. The savages, if they get possession, will not think of 
looking for you at first, and, perhaps, when they have obtained 
all that the house contains, not even afterward.^’ 

Why do you say if any accident happens to you. Ready ? ** 
said William. 

* “ Because, Master William, if they place the fagots so as to 

be able to walk to the top of the psdisades, I may be wounded 
or killed, and so may you.” 

‘‘Of course,” replied William; “but they are not in yet, 
and they shall have a hard fight for it.” 

Ready then told Mr. Seagrave that he would keep the watch, 
and call him at twelve o’clock. During these two days they 
had eaten very little ; a turtle had been killed, and pieces fried; 
but eating only added to their thirst, and even tho.ischildren 
refused the meat. The sufferings were now really dreadful, 
and poor Mrs. Seagrave was almost frantic. 

As soon as Mr. Seagrave had gone into the house. Ready 
called William, and said: “Master William, water we must 
have. I cannot bear to see the agony of the poor children, and 
the state of mind which your poor mother is in ; and more, 
without water we never shall be able to beat off the savages 
to-morrow. "We shall literally die of choking in the smoke, 
if they use fire- Now, William, I intend to take one of the 
seven-gallon barrioos, and go down to the well for water. I 
may succeed, and I may not, but attempt it I must ; and if I 
fall, it cannot be helped.” ** 

“ Why not let me go. Ready ? ” replied W'illiam. 

“ For many reasons, William,” said Ready ; “ and the chief 
one is, that I do not think you would succeed so well as 1 shall. 
I shall put on the war cloak and feathers of the savage who 
fell dead inside of the stockade, and that will be a disguise ; 
but I shall take no arms except this spear, as they would only 
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be i» xay ^ay, and mcraaea the weight 1 have to carry* Now, 
ybserve, you muet let me out of the door, and when 1 am out, 
in case of accident, put one of the poles across it inside ; that 
will keep tim door fast, if they attack it, until you can secure 
it with the others* Watch my return, and be all ready to let 
me in. X>o you understand me ? ** , 

Yes, perfectly. Ready ; but I am now, I must confess, 
really frightened ; if anything was to happen to you, what a 
misery it would be.*’ 

‘‘ There is no help for it, William. Water must, if possible, 
be procured, and now is a better time to make the attempt 
than later, when they may be more on the watch ; they have 
left off their work, and are busy eating ; if I meet any one, it 
will only be a woman.** 

Ready went for the barrico, a little cask, which held six or 
seven gallons of water. He put on the headdress and waf 
cloak of the savage ; and, taking the barrico on his shoulder, 
and the sjiear in his hand, the poles which barred the door 
were softly removed by William, and after ascertaining that 
no one was concealed beneath the palisades. Ready pressed 
William’s hand, and set off across the cleared space outside of 
the stockade, and gained the coooanut trees. William, as 
directed, closed the door, passed one pole through the inner 
doorpost f for security, and remained on the watch. He was 
in an awful state of suspense, listening to the slightest Jtioise, 
— even the slight rustling by the wind of the oocoanut bouglis 
above him made him start ; there he continued for some min* 
utes, his gun ready cocked by his side- 

It is time that he returned,** thought William ; ‘‘the dis- 
tance is not a hundred yards, and yet I have heard no noise. * 
At last he thought he heard footsteps coming very softly. Yes, 
it was so. Ready was returning and without any accident. 
W^illiam had his hand upon the pole, to slip it on one side, and 
open the door, when he beard a scuffle and a fall close to the 
door. He immediately threw down the pole and opened it, 
jvct as Ready called him by name. W^illiam seized his musket, 
and sprung out ; he found Ready struggling with a savage, 
who was uppermost, and with his spear at Ready’s breast. In 
a second William leveled and fired, and the savage fell dead by 
the side of Ready. 

“ Take the water in quick, William,** said Ready, in a faint 
voice ; “ I will contrive to crawl in if I can.** 
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William caught up the bawioo of wat©j^» and took it in 5 he 
then hastened to Beady, who was on his knees* Mr* Seagrave^ 
hearing- the musket fired, had run out, and Rnding^ the stock*^ 
ade door open, followed William, and seeing- him endeayorizig 
to support Beady, caught hold of his other arm* and they led 
him tottering into the stockade ; the door was then immedi- 
ately secured, and they went to Ids assistance* 

♦‘Are you hurt. Ready? ” said William* 

“ Yes, deair boy, yes ; hurt to death, I fear ; his spear went 
through my breast. Water, quick, water I 

“ Alas, that we had some 1 ’* said Mr. SeagTava. 

“We have, papa,” replied William ; “but it has cost us dear.” 

William ran for a pannikin, and taking out the bung, 
poured some water out of the barrico, and gave it to Ready, 
who drank it with eagerness. 

“ Now, William, lay me down on these coooanut boughs ; 
go and give some water to the others, and when you have all 
drunk, then come to me again. Don’t tell Mrs. Seagrave that 
I’m hurt. Do as I beg of you.” 

“ Papa, take the water — do, pray,” replied William ; “I 
cannot leave Ready.” 

“ I will, my boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ but first drink 
yourself. ” 

William, who was very faint, drank off the paf?^uikin of 
water, which immediately revived him, and then, while Mr. 
Seagrave hastened with some water to the children and women, 
occupied himself with old Ready, who breathed heavily, but 
did not speak. 

After returning twice for water, to satisfy those in the 
house, Mr. Seagrave came to the assistance of William, who 
had been removing Ready’s clothes to ascertain the nature and 
extent of the wound which he had received. 

“AYe had better move him to where the other oocoanut 
boughs lie ; he will be more comfortable there,” said William. 

Ready whisperod, “More water.” William gave him some 
more, and then, with the assistance of his father, Ready w^s 
removed to a more comfortable place. As soon as they had 
laid him there, Ready turned on his side and threw up a quan- 
tity of blood. 

“ I am better now,” said he, in a low voice ; “ bind np the 
wound, William; an old man like me has not much blbod to 
spare.” 
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Mr.. Seajgfrave William tfcten opened his shirt, and ex- 
amined the wound; the i^ear had gone deep into the lungs. 
WilUaxh ofi hla own shirt, tore it up into strips, and 

then bound*'up the wound so as to stop the effusion of blood. 

JEfceady, who at first appeared much exhausted with being 
moved about> gradually recovered so as to be £^Ie to speak 
in a low voice, when Mrs. Seagrave came out of the house. 

‘‘ Where is that brave, kind man,^^ cried she, “ that I may 
bless him and thank him ? 

Mr. Seagrave went to her, and caught her by the arm. 

He is hurt, my dear 5 I am afraid very much hurt. I 
did not tell you at the time.*’ 

Mr. Seagrave first briefly related what had occurred, and 
then lod her to where old -Ready was lying. Mrs. Seagrave 
knelt by his side, took his hand, and burst into tears. 

“ Don’t weep for me, dear madame,” said Ready ; ‘‘ 
days have been numbered ; I’m only sorry that I cannot any 
more be useful to you.” 

“ Dear, good old man,” said Mrs. Seagrave, after a pause, 
** whatever may bo our fates, and that is for the Almighty to 
decide for us, as long as I have life, what you liave done for 
me aiid mine shall never b© forgotten ” 

Mrs. Seagrave then bent over him, an<l, kissing his fore- 
head, from her knees, and retired weeping into the house- 

“ William,” said lieady, ‘-‘I can’t talk now; I'aiso my head 
a little, and tlien leave mo; I shall be better if I’m quiet- 
You have not looked round lately. Come again jijl about half 
an hour. Leave mo now, Mr. Seagrave ; I shall be better if 
r doze a little.” 

W'illiam and Mr. Seagrave complied with Ready’s request; 
they went up to the planks, and examined all round the stock- 
ade, cautiously and carefully; at last they stoiii>ed. 

** This is a sad business, "William,” said Mr. Seagrave. 

William shook his head,. *’*■ He would not let roe go,” 
replied he ; I wish he had. I fear tliat ho is much hurt ; 

you think so, papa ? ” 

® **X should say that he cannot recover, William. We shall 
miss him to-morrow, if they attack us ; I fear much for the 
result.’^ 

♦♦ I hardly know what to say, papa ; but this I feel, that 
since We have been relieved I am able to do twice much as 
I could have done before.” 
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‘‘ I feel tb.e same, xay dear boy ; but stiU, with such a foree 
ag;ainst us, two people cannot do much/* 

If my mother and Juno load the muskets for us,” replied 
"William, ** we shall at all events do as much now We should 
Imve been able to do if there were three, so exhausted as we 
should have been.” 

‘‘ Perhaps'' so, my dear William; at all events we will do 
our best, for we fight for our lives and the lives of those most 
dear to us/* 

William went softly up to Ready, and found that the old 
man was dozing, if not asleep ; he did not therefore disturb 
him, but returned to his father ; they carried the barrico of 
water into the house, and put it in Mrs. Seagrave’s charge, 
that it might not be wasted ; and now that their thirst had 
been appeased, they all felt the calls of hunger. Juno and 
W"illiam went and cut off steaks from the turtle, and fried 
them ; they all made a hearty meal, and perhaps never had 
they taken one with so much relish in their lives. 

It was nearly daylight, when William, who had several 
times been softly up to Ready to ascertain whether he slept 
or not, found him with his eyes open. 

How do you find yourself. Ready ? ” said William. 

I am quiet and easy, William, and without much pain ; 
but I think I am sinking, and shall not last long. Recollect 
that if you are obliged to escape from the stockade, ’^Uliam, 
you take no heed of me, but leave me where I am. I cannot 
live, and were you to move me, I should only die the sooner.*’ 
I had rather die with you than leave you. Ready,’* 

*‘No, sir; that is wrong and foolish; you must save your 
mother and your brothers and sisters; promise me that you 
will do as I wish.” 

William hesitated. 

“ I point out to you your duty. Master William ; I know 
what your feelings are, but you must not give way to them ; 
promise me this, or you will make me very miserable/* 

William squeezed Ready’s hand ; his heart was too full to 
speak. 

They will come at daylight, William — I think so at least ; 
you have not much time to spare ; climb to the lookout, and 
wait there till day dawns ; watch them as long as you can in 
safety, and then come down to tell me what you ^have 
seen.” 
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K^ady m voice became faint after this exertion of siK^aking* 
so much. 

He motioned to William* who immediately climbed up the 
cocoanut tree* and waited there till daylight. 

At dawn of day* he perceived that the savages were a€ 
work* that they had collected all the fagots together opposite 
to where the old house stood* and were very busy in making 
arrangements for the attack. At last he perceived that they 
every one shouldered a fagot* and commenced their advance 
toward the stockade ; William immediately descended from 
the tree, and called his father* who was talking with Mrs. Sea- 
grave. The muskets were all loaded, and Mrs. Seagrave and 
Juno took their posts below the planking* to reload them as 
fast as they were fired. 

“ We must fire upon them as soon as wo are sure of not 
missing them, William,” said Mr. Seagrave, “for the more we 
check their advance tlie better.*’ 

When the first savages were within fifty yards, they both 
fired* and two of the men dropped ; and they continued to fire 
as their assailants came up, with great success for the first ten 
minutes ; after which the savages advanced in a larger body, 
and took the precaution to hold the fagots in front of them, 
for some protection as they approached, lly these means tliey 
gained^ the stockade in safety, and commenced laying their 
fagots. ^ Mr. Seagrave and William still kept up an incessant 
fire upon them, but not with so much success as before. 

Although many fell, the fagots were gradually heaped up, 
till they slmost reached to the holes between the palisades, 
Ihrougli which they pointed their muskets; and as the savages 
contrived to slope them down fi'om the stockade to the ground, 
it was evident that they meant to mount up and take them by 
escalade. At last, it appeared as if all the fagots had been 
placed, and tli© savages retired further back, to where the 
cocoanut trees were still standing. 

“ They have* gone away, father,” said 'William; “but they 
win come again, and I fear it is all over with us.” 

I fear so too, my noble boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ they 
are only retreating to arrange for a general assault, and they 
now will be able to gain an entrance. I almost wish they had 
fired the fagots ; w© might have escaped as Ready pointed out 
to us* hut now I fear we have no chance.” 

“ Oon’t say a word to my mother,” said William; “let us 
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defend ourselves to the last, and if we are oxerpoweredp it is 
the will of God 1 ** 

should like to take a farewell embrace erf your dear 
paother,” said Mr, Seagrave ; “ but no ; it will be weakness 
just now ; I had better not. Here they come, WUliam, in a 
swarm. Wfll, God bless you, my boy; we shall all, I trust, 
meet in Heaven.” 

The whole body of savages were now advancing from the 
oocoanut wood in a solid mass ; they raised a yell, which struck 
terror into the hearts of Mrs. Seagrave and Juno, yet they 
flinched not. The savages were again within fifty yards of 
them, when the fire was opened upon them ; this was answered 
by loud yells, and the savages had already reached to the 
bottom of the sloping pile of fagots, when the yells and the 
reports of the muskets were drowned by a much louder report, 
- followed by the crackling and breaking of the cocoanut trees, 
which made both parties start with surprise ; another and an^ 
other followed, the ground was plowed up, and the savages fell 
in numbers. 

miist be the cannon of a ship, father ! said William ; 
“ we are saved — we are saved I 

“It can bo nothing else ; we are saved, and by a miracle,” 
replied Mr. Seagrave in utter astonishment. 

The savages paused in the advance, quite stupefi^ ; again, 
again, again, the report of the loud guns boomed through the 
air, and the round shot and grape came whizzing and tearing 
through the cocoanut grove ; at this last broadside, the savages 
turned and fled toward their canoes ; not one was left to be seen. 

‘‘We are saved ! ” cried Mr. Seagrave, leaping off the plank 
and embracing his wife, who sunk down on her knees, and held 
up her clasped hands in thankfulness to Heaven. 

William had hastened up to the lookout on the cocoanut 
tree, and now cried out to th^m below, as the guns were again 
discharged : — 

“ A largo schooner, father ; she is firing at the savages, who 
are at the canoes ; they are falling in every direction ; same 
have plunged into the water ; there is a boatful of armed men 
coming on shore ; they are close to the beach, by the garden 
point. Three of the canoes have got off full of men ; there 
go the guns again ; two of the canoes are sunk, father i the 
boat has landed, and the people are coming up thLsr way.*^ 
William then descended from the lookout as fast as he coifid# 
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A® sooin a® ha was do^m* Ka commenced unbarring: the door 
of^ the stockade^ He pulled out the laet polfe juet as he heaid 
the feet of tl^jeir deliverer® outside^ He threw open the door, 
and a second after found himself in the arms of Captain Osborn*, 


THE TRIAXi OF THE KNAVE OF HEARTS.^ 

By r.BrWlB OARKOIX.. 

(From Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,**) 

{[nnwis CARUOL.L., pseudonym of Cbarles X.utwidp:e I>odgson : An Kngllsh. 
matbeanatician and humoroiis writer ; born in 1832, died in January » 1808. lie 
graduated at Qlirist Cburch^ Oxford, 18^, aud was a tutor and mathematical 
lecturer there most of his life. In 1865 he published the immortal Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.** This was succeeded by “ Phautasinctgoria, and " 
Other Poems,** ** Through the Hiooking-Glass ** (1871), a continuation of ** Alice,*’ 
*‘The ifunting of the Snark,” Sylvie and Bruno,” “ Khynie and Keason,” 

** A Tangled Tale.” Be also published a number of mathematical text- 
books. 3 

Tmis King: and Queen of Heai^ts were seated on their throne 
when they arrived, with a j^reat crowd assembled about them 
— all sorts of little birds and beasts, as well as the whole pack 
of cards^*-* V the Knave was standing: before them, in chains, with 
a soldifir on each side to g'uard him ; and near the King* was 
the Whit^' Rabbit, with a trumpet in one hand, and a scroll of 
parchment in the other. In the very middle of the court was 
a table, with a large dish of tarts upon it : they looked so 
good, that it made Alice quite hungry to look at them — 1 

wish they’d get the trial done,” she thought, ‘‘ and hand I'ountl 
the refreshments ! ” jBut there seemed to be no chance of this, 
so she began looking at everytlxing about her to pass away the 
time. 

Alice had never been in a court of justice before, but she 
had read about them in books, and she was quite pleased to 
find that she knew the name of nearly everything there. 

That^s the judge I ” she said to herself, “ because of his great 

wig.” 

The judge, by the way, was the King, and as he wore his 
crown over the wig (look at the frontispiece if you want to 
see hdV he did it^, he did not look at all oomfortable, and it 
was certainly not becoming* 

* By persuiaaion of tho Publishcm, Macmillftn & Co., X^td. 
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And that^B the Jtiry box,’’ thought Alice, and thoae twelve 
creatures ” (she was obliged to say ** creatures,” you see, became 
some of them were animals, and some were birdsl, I suppose 
they are the jurors.’^ She said this last word two or three 
times over to herself, being rather proud of it : for she thought, 
and rightly foOj that very few little girls of her age hnew the 
meaning of it at all* However, “ jurymen ” would have done 
just as well- 

The twelve jurors were all writing very busily on slates. 
‘‘ What are they doing ? ” Alice whispered to the Grryplion. 
“ They can’t have anything to put down yet, before the trial’s 
begun.” 

“ They’re putting down their names,” the Gryphon whis- 
pered in reply, ‘‘ for fear they should forget them before the 
end of the trial.” 

“ Stupid things ! ” Alice began in a loud indignant voice, 
but she stopped lierself hastily, for the White Rabbit cried out. 
Silence in the court I ” and the King put on his spectacles 
and looked anxiously round, to make out who was talking. 

Alice could see, as well as if she were looking over their 
shoulders, that all the jurors were writing down ‘‘‘‘stupid 
things I ” on their slates, and she could even make out that 
one of them didn’t know how to spell stupid,” and that he 
had to ask his neighbor to tell him. A nice n^i^Jllo their 
slates’ll be in before the trial’s over I ” thought Alices 

One of the jurors had a pencil that squeaked. This, of 
course, Alice could not stand, and she went round the court 
and got behind him, and very soon found an opportunity of 
taking it away. She did it so quickly that the poor little juror 
(it was Hill, the Lizard) could not make out at all what had 
b"icome of it ; so, after hunting all about for it, he was obliged 
to write with one finger for the rest of the day ; and this was 
of very little use, as it left no mark on the slate. 

Herald, read the accusation 1 ” said the King. 

On this the White Rabbit blew three blasts ‘Dn the trumpet, 
and then unrolled the parchment scroll, and read as follows : • — 

The Queen of hearts, she made some tarts. 

All on a summer day : 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts^ 

And took them quite away ! 

“ Consider your verdict,” the King said to the jury. 
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“ Not yet, not yet I ” the Babbit haetily interrupted. 
There’s a great deal to oozne before that I ” 

* Call the hrst witness,” said the King ; and the White Rabbit 
blew three bhlsts on the trumpet, and called out, ** First witness ! ” , 

The first witness was the Hatter. Ho came in with a tea- 
cup in one hand, and a piece of bread and butter ip the other. 

1 beg pardon, your Majesty,” he began, “ for bringing these 
in : but I hadn’t quite finished my tea when I was sent for.^’ 

“ You ought to have finished,” said the King. “ When did 
you begin? ” 

The Hatter looked at the March Hare, who had followed 
him into the court, arm in arm with the Dormouse. “ Four- 
teenth of March, I think it was,” he said. 

“ Fifteenth,” said the March Hare. 

Sixteenth,” added the Dormouse. 

<& Write that down,’* the King said to the jury, and the jury 
eagerly wrote down all three dates on their slates, and then 
added them up and reduced the answer to shillings and pence. 

“ Take off your hat,” the King said to the Hatter. 

“ It isn’t mine,” said the Hatter. 

Stolen I the King exclaimed, turning to the jury, who 
instantly made a memorandum of the fact. 

** I keep them to sell,” the Hatter added as an explanation : 
I’ve my own. I’m a hatter-” 

Hercb the Queen put on her spectacles, and began staring 
hard at the Hatter, who turned pale and fidgeted. 

“ Oive your evidence,” said the King ; and don’t bo nerv- 
ous, or I’ll have you executed on the spot.” 

This did not seem to encourage the witness at all : he kept 
shifting from one foot to the other, looking uneasily at the 
«Queen, and in his confusion be bit a large piece out of his tea- 
cup instead of the bread and butter. 

Just at this moment Alice felt a very curious sensation, 
which puzzled her a good deal until she made out what it was : 
she was beginnkig to grow larger again, and she thought at 
first she would get up and leave the court ; but on second 
thoughts she decided to remain where she was as long as there 
was room for her. 

I wish you wouldn’t squeeze so,** said the Dormouse, who 
was sitting next to her. I can hardly breathe.” 

“ I can’t help it,” said Alice, very meekly : I’m growing.” 

You’ve no right to grow here^^ said the Dormouse. 
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Don’t talk nonsense,” said Alice, more boldly : ^ you, know 
you’re growing too.” 

Yes, but J grow at a reasonable pace,” said the Dormousb i 
‘♦not in that ridiculous fashion/* And he got np very sulkily 
* and crossed over to the other side of the court. 

All this time the Queen had never left off staring at the 
Hatter, and, just as the Dormouse crossed the court* she said 
to one of the officers of the court, ♦♦ Bring me the list of the 
singers in the last eonoert I ” on which the wretched Hatter 
trembled so, that he shook both his shoes off , 

♦♦ Give your evidence,” the King repeated angrily, ‘‘or I’ll 
have you executed, whether you’re nervous or not.” 

*♦ I’m a poor man, your Majesty,” the Hatter began in a 
trembling voice, ♦♦ and I hadn’t but just begun my tea — not 
above a week or so — and what with the bread and butter 
, getting so thin — and the twinkling of the tea — — ” 

♦♦ The twinkling of whatf ” said the King, 

*♦ It began with the tea,” the Hatter replied. 

♦♦ Of course twinkling begins with a T ! ” said the King, 
sharply. ♦* Do you take me for a dunce ? Go on I ” 

♦♦I’m a poor man,” the Hatter went on, ‘‘and most things 

twinkled after that — only the March Hare said ” 

*♦ 1 didn’t ! ” the March Hare interrupted in a great hurry. 
♦♦ You did ! ” said the Hatter. .. 

♦♦ I deny it I ” said the March Hare. , 

*♦ He denies it,” said the King : ♦♦leave out that part.” 

♦♦Well, at any rate, the Dormouse said ” the Hatter 

went on, looking anxiously round to see if he would deny it 
too : but the Dormouse denied nothing, being fast asleep. 

♦♦ After that,” continued the Hatter, ♦♦ I out some more bread 
and butter ” « 

But what did the Dormouse say? ” one of the jury asked. 
“ That I can’t remember,” said the Hatter. 

“You mu 9 t remember,” remarked the King, ♦♦or I’ll have 
you executed.” 

The miserable Hatter dropped his teacup and bread and 
butter and went down on one knee. * 

♦‘I’m a poor man, your Majesty,” he began. 

“You’re a very poor epeaker^^'* said the King. 

Here one of the guinea piga cheered, and was immediately 
suppressed by the officers of the court. (As that i« rather 
a hard word, I will just explain to you how it was done^ They 
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had a large oat^vaa bag> which tied up at the mouth with 
striugs : into this they slipped the guinea pig, head first, and 
then sat upon it«> 

** l*m glad I’ve seen that done,’^ -thought Alice. “ I’ve 
so often read in the newspapers, at the end of trials, ♦ There* 
was some attempt at applause, which was immediately sup- 
pressed by the officers of the court,’ and I never understood 
what it meant till now.” 

If that’s all you know about it, you may stand down,” 
continued the King. 

I can’t go no lower,” said the Hatter : I’m on the jpoor, 
as it is.” 

Then you may sit down,” the King replied. 

Here the other guinea pig cheered, and was suppressed. 

Come, that finishes the guinea pigs 1 ” thought Alice. 
“Now we shall get on better.” 

“ I’d rather finish my tea,” said the Hatter with an an:&:ious 
look at the Queen, who was reading the list of singers. 

“You may go,” said the King, and the Hatter hurriedly 
left the court, without even waiting to put his shoes on. 

*4 — — ^ and just take his head off outside,” the Queen added 
to one of the officers : but the Hatter was out of sight before 
the officer could get to the door. 

“ Q 9 . 1 |^he next witness I ” said the King. 

Thei^next witness was the Duchess’ cook. She carried the 
pepper box in her hand ; and Alice guessed who it was, even 
before she got into the court, by the way the people near the 
door began sneezing all at once. 

** Grive your evidence,” said the King. 

“ Shan’t,” said the cook. 

The King looked anxiously at the White Rabbit, who said in 
a low voice, ** Your Majesty must cross-examine this witness.” 

“ Well, if I must, I must,” the King said with a melancholy 
air; and, after folding his arms and frowning at the cook till 
his eyes were jtiearly out of sight, he said in a deep voice, 
“ ^hat are tarts made of ? ” 

“ Pepper, mostly,” said the cook. 

Treacle,” said a sleepy voice behind her. 

Collar that Dormouse I ” the Queen shrieked out. Be- 
head that Dormouse 1 Turn that Dormouse out of court ’ 
Suppress him ! Pinch him I Off with his whiskers ! ” 

For some minutes the whole court was in confusion, getting 
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the Dormouse turned out, And^ by the time they had settled 
down a^in, the cook had disappeared. 

“Never mind ! ” said the King^, with an air of great relief. 

Call the next witness.” And he added in an undertone to 
the Queen, “ Really, my dear, ^ou must cross-examine the next 
witness. quite makes my forehead ache ! ” 

Alice watched the White Rabbit as he fumbled over the list, 
feeling very curious to see what the next witness would be like, 
“ — for they haven’t got much evidence she said to her- 

self. Imagine her surprise, when the White Rabbit read out, 
at tlie top of his shrill little voice, the name Alice ! ” 

“ Here ! ” cried Alice, quite forgetting in the flurry of the 
moment bow large she had grown in the last few minutes, and 
she jumped up in such a hurry that she tipped over the jury 
box with the edge of her skirt, upsetting all the jurymen on to 
» the heads of the crowd below, and there they lay sprawling 
about, reminding her very much of a globe of goldfish she had 
accidentally upset the week before. 

“ Oh, I be^ your pardon 1 ” she exclaimed in a tone of great 
dismay, and began picking them up again as quickly as she 
could, for the accident of the goldfish kept running in her 
head, and she had a vague sort of idea that they must be col- 
lecte<l at once and put back into the jury box, or they would die. 

“ The trial cannot proceed,” said the King, in a y' j. ^ grave 
voice, “ until all the jurymen are back in their proper places — 
he repeated with great emphasis, looking hard at Alice as 
lio said so. 

Alice looked at the jury box, and saw that, in her haste, she 
had put the Lizard in head downwards, and the poor little 
thing was waving its tail about in a melancholy way, being 
quite unable to move. She soon got it out again, and put it 
right ; “ not that it signifies much,” she said to herself ; “I 
should think it would be quite Jts much use in the trial one way 
up as the other.” 

As soon as the jury had a little recovered from the shock of 
being upset, and their slates and pencils had been found and 
handed back to them, they set to work very diligently to write 
out a history of the accident, all except the Lizard, who seemed 
too much overcome to do anything but sit with its mouth open, 
gazing up into the roof of the court- 

“ What do you know about this business ? ” the Kiifg said 
to Alice. 
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** Nothing',*^ Baid Alice. 

“Nothing whatever persisted the King. 

Nothing whatever,^* said Alice. 

That^s very important,^* the King said, turning to the jury."" 
They iwrere just beginning to write this down on their slates, 
when the White Rabbit interrupted : “ iTnimpurtant, your 

Majesty means, of course,’* he said in a very respectful tone, 
but frowning and making faces at him as he spoke. 

“ CTnimportant, of course, I meant,” the King hastily said, 
and went on to himself in an undertone, “ important — unim- 
portant — unimportant — important ” as if he were trying 

which word sounded best. 

Some of the jury wrote it down “important,” and some 
“unimportant.” Alice could see this, as she was near enough 
to look over their slates ; “ but it doesn’t matter a bit,” she 
thought to herself. 

At this moment the King, who had been for some time 
busily writing in his notebook, called out, “ Silence ! ” and road 
out from his book, Rule h'orty-two. All persons more than a 
mile high to leave the court, 

Everybody looked at Alice. 

JT’m not a mile high,” said Alice. 

“ You are,” said the King. 

two miles high,” added the Queen. 

“ wen, I shan’t go, at any rate,” said Alice ; “ besides, 
that’s not a regular rule : you invented it just now.” 

“ It’s the oldest rule in the book,” said the King. 

“ Then it ought to be Number One,” said Alice. 

The King turned pale, and shut his notebook hastily. 
“ Consider your verdict,” he said to the jury, in a low trem- 
*blirig voice. 

There’s more evidence to come yot, please your Majesty,” 
said the White Rabbit, jumping up in a great hurry ; “ this 
paper has just been picked up,” 

“ What’s in it ? ” said the Queen. 

haven’t opened it yet,” said the White Rabbit, “but it 
seefas to be a letter, written by the prisoner to — to somebody. ” 

“ It must have been that,” said the King, “ unless it was 
written to nobody, which isn’t usual, you know.” 

“ Who is it directed to ? ” said one of the jurymen. 

“It*isn’t directed at all,” said the White Rabbit; “in fact, 
there’s nothing written on the outeide^"* lie unfolded the paper 
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Ab ibe 0 poke, and added, It isn’t a letter after all t it’s a set of 
verses.” ^ ^ 

Are they in the prisoner’s handwriting ? ” asked another 
rf>f the jurymen, 

*‘No, they’re not,” said the White Rabbit, ‘‘and that’s the 
queerest thing about it,” (The jury all looked puzzled.) 

“He must have imitated somebody else’s hand,” said the 
King, (The jury all brightened up again.) 

“ Please your Majesty,” said the Knave, “ I didn’t write it, 
and they can’t prove 1 did r there’s nc^nanie signed at the end,” 

“ If you didn’t sign it,” said the King, that only makes 
the mritter worse. You must have meant some mischief, or else 
you’d have signed your name like an honest man.” 

There was a general clapping of hands at this : it was the 
first really clever thing the King had said that day. 

“ That proven his guilt,” said the Queen. 

“ It proves nothing of the sort 1 ” said Alice. “ Why, you 
don‘t even know what they’re about ! ” 

Read them ! ” said the King. 

The White Rabbit put on his spectacles. “ Where shall I 
begin, x>leaso your Majesty ? ” he asked. 

“ Begin at the beginning,” the King said gravely, “ and go 
on till you come to the end : then stop.” 

These were the verses the White Rabbit read : \ 

“ They told me you had been to her. 

And mentioned me to him : 

Hhe gave me a good character. 

But said I could not swim. 

He sent them word I had not gone 
(We know it to be true) : 

If she should push the matter on, 

What would become of you ? 

I gave her one, they gave him two. 

You gave us three or more ; 

They all returned from him to yon, 

Though they were mine before. 

If I or she should chance to be 
Involved in this affair, 

He trusts to you to set them free, 

Kxactly as we were. 
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"Sity ao^on ^nw tihaife jtm had been 
(Before she had this Bt) 

Ab obsta^Xo that came between 
BIxUi and ourselves^ and it. 

^ Don^t let him know she liked them best. 

For this must ever be 
A secret, kept from all the rest, 

Between yourself and me.” 

“ That^B the most important piece of evidence we’ve heard yet/’ 

said the King, rubbing his hands ; *♦ so now let the jury ” 

If any one of them can explain it,” said Alice (she had 
grown so large in the last few minutes that she wasn’t a bit 
afraid of interrupting him), I’ll give him sixpence. T don’t 
believe there’s an atom of moaning in it.” 

The jury all wrote down on their slates, jSthe doesn’t be- » 
lieve there’s an atom of meaning in it,” but none of them 
attempted to explain the paper. 

** If there’s no meaning in it/’ said the King, that saves a 
world of trouble, you know, as we needn’t try to find any. And 
yet I don’t know,” he went on, spreading out the verses on his 
knee, and looking at them with one eye ; I seem to see some 
meaning in them, after all. ‘ — said 1 could not swim — ’ you 
can’t can you ? ” he added, turning to the Knave. 

The Knave shook his head sadly. “ Do I look like it ? ” 
ho said. (Which he certainly did not^ being made entirely of 
cardboard. ) 

“ All right, so far,” said the King, and he wont on muttet - 
i ng over the verses to himself : ‘ We know it to he true — ’ 

that’s the jury, of course — I gave her one^ they gave him two — ’ 

why, that must be what he did with the tarts, you know ” 

But it goes on ‘ they all returned from him to you^'* ” said 
Alice. 

“ Why, there they are I ” said the King, triumphantly, point- 
ing to the tarto on the table. Nothing can be clearer than 
th^t* Then again — * before she had this fit — ’ you never had 
fits, my dear, I think ? ” he said to the Queen. 

Never ! ” said the Queen, furiously, throwing an inkstand 
at the Lizard as she spoke. (The unfortunate little Bill had 
left off writing on his slate with one finger, as he found it made 
no maifk ; hut he now hastily began again, using the ink, that 
was trickling down his face, as long as it lasted.) 
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“ Then the woMs d.ori^t fit you,** said the Kin^, looking round 
the court with a smile. There was a dead silence. » 

It’s a pun ! ” the King added in an angry tone, and every- 
body laughed. ♦♦Let the jury consider their verdict,” the 
King said, for about the twentieth time that day. 

“No, no^l ” said the Queen. ♦♦Sentence first — verdict 
afterwards.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense I ” said Alice, loudly. “ The idea of 
having the sentence first I ” 

“ Hold your tongue I ” said the Queen, turning purple. 

“ I won’t ! ” said Alice. 

“ Off with her head 1 ” the Queen shouted at the top of her 
voice. Nobody moved. 

“ Who cares for you ? ” said Alice (she had grown to her 
full size by this time). “You’re nothing but a pack of cards I ” 

At this the whole pack rose up into the air, and came flying 
down upon her ; she gave a little scream, half of fright and half 
of anger, and tried to beat them off, and found herself lying on 
the bank, with her head in the lap of her sister, who was gently 
brushing away some dead leaves that had fluttered down from 
the trees on to her face. 

“ Wake up, Alice dear I ” said her sister; “why, what a 
long sleep you’ve had I ” 

“Oh, I’ve had such a curious dream I ” said Alie^,*'ci'nd she 
told her sister, as well as she could remember them, ail these 
strange Adventures of hers that you have just been reading 
about ; and when she had finished, her sister kissed her, and 
said, “ It was a curious dream, dear, certainly : but now run in 
to your tea ; it’s getting late.” So Alice got up and ran off, 
thinking while she ran, as well she might, what a wonderful 
dream it had been. 

But her sister sat still just she had left her, leaning her 
head on her hand, watching the setting sun, and thinking of 
little Alice and all her wonderful Adventures, till she too 
began dreaming after a fashion, and this was hdt dream : — 

First, she dreamed of little Alice herself : — once again the 
tiny hands were clasped upon her knee, and the bright oa^er 
eyes were looking up into hers — she could hear the very tones of 
her voice, and see that queer little toss of her head, to keep back 
the wandering hair that would always get into her eyes — -and 
still as she listened, or seemed to listen, the whole place lEkround 
her became alive with the strange creatures of her little sister’s 
dream. 
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The longr gi'ass rustled at ter feet ae the Wliiie Rabbit 
hurried by - — the frightened Mouse splashed his way through 
the neighboring pool -^she could hear the rattle of the teacups 
as the Marfih Hare and his friends shared their never-ending 
meal, and the shrill voice of the Queen ordering off her un- 
fortunate guests to execution — once more the pig baby was 
sneezing on the Duchess’ knee, while plates and dishes crashed 
around it — once more the shriek of the Gryphon, the squeak- 
ing of the Lizard’s slate pencil, and the choking of the sup- 
pressed guinea pigSi filled the air, mixed up with the distant 
sob of the miseiuble Mock Turtle. 

So she sat on, with closed eyes, and half believed herself in 
Wonderland, though she knew she had but to open them again 
and all would change to dull reality — the grass would be only 
rustling in the wind, and the pool rippling to the waving of 
the reeds — the rattling teacups would change to tinkling sheep 
bells, and the Queen’s shrill cries to the voice of the shepherd 
l)oy — and the sneeze of the baby, the shriek of the Gryphon, 
and all the other queer noises, would change (she knew) to the 
confused clamor of the busy farmyard — while the lowing of 
the cattle in the distance would take the place of the Mock 
Turtle’s heavy sobs. 

Lasl^y, she pictured to herself how this same little sister of 
hers in the after time, be herself a grown woman; anti 

how she would keep, through all her riper years, the simple 
and loving heart of her childhood : and how she would gather 
about her other little children, and make tAezr eyes bright 
and eager with many a strange tale, perhaps even with 
the dream of Wonderland of long ago ; and how she would 
feel with all their simple sorrows, and find a pleasure in all 
their simj:>le joys, remembering her own child life, and the 
happy summer days. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

Bt FELICIA 1>. HKMANS. 

Leavbs have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breathy 
And stars to set — but all. 

Thou hast cUl seasons for thine own, O Death I 
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Day is for mortal eare^ 

Bve, for glad meetmgs round the joyous hea3^th^ 

ight^ for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer — 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. * 

The banquet hath its hour — 

Its feverish hour, of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

There comes a day for grief’s overwhelming power, 

A time for softer tears — but all are thine. 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee — but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey, 

Beaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath. 

And stars to set — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death I 

We know when moons shall wane. 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain — 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee 1 

Is it when spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ! — 

They have one season — all are ours to die! 

Thou art where billows foam, 

Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 

And the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, « 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 

Beaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath. 

And stars to set — but all — 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 
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ROGBB MAI-Vm'S BURIAL, 

Bv KAXEXASniSI. HAWTHOBKB, 

(From ** Mosses from an Old Manse.*^) 

CKathavisz^ HAwmoniTB: Amarioan story-writer; laom at Salem, 

July 4r, 1B04; died at flymontb* May 19, 16d4. His oifiicial positions, in 

ibe customhouse at Salem and as IXnited States consul at Xiiverpool, furnished 
him with many opportunities for the study of human nature. Xlis literary 
popularity was of slow growth, but was founded on the eternal verities. His 
most famous novels are ** The Scarlet letter,'* 1660 ; ** The House of the Seven 
Gables,»» 1861 ; “The Blithedale Romance,*’ 1862; “The Marble Faun,” 1860; 
“ Septimius Felton,” posthumous. Ho wrote a great number of short stories, 
inimitable in style and full of weird imagination. “Twice-told Tales,” first 
series, appeared in 18S7 ; **The Snow Image and Other Twice-told Tales,” in 
1862 ; “ Tanglewood Tales,” in 1863.] 

One of the few incidents of Indian warfare naturally sus- 
ceptible of the moonlight of romance was that expedition un- 
dertaken for the defense of the frontiers in the year 1725, which 
resulted in the well-remembered “ Lovell’s Fight.” Imagina- 
tion, by casting certain circumstances judicially into the shade, 
may see much to admire in the heroism of a little band who 
gave battle to twice their number in the heart of the enemy’s 
ooup^^y.^ The open bravery displayed by both parties was in 
accort?ance with civilized ideas of valor ; and chivalry itself 
might not blush to record the deeds of one or two individuals. 
The battle, though so fatal to those who fought, was not unfor- 
tunate in its consequences to the country ; for it broke tlie 
strength of a tribe and conduced to the peace which subsisted 
during several ensuing years. History and tradition are un- 
usually minute in their memorials of this affair ; and the cap- 
tain of a scouting party of frontier men has acquired as actual 
a military renown as roany a victorious leader of thousands. 
Some of the incidents contained in the following pages will be 
recognized, ne^bwithstanding the substitution of fictitious names, 
Ijy such as have heard, from old men’s lips, the fate of the few 
combatants who were in a condition to retreat after “ Lovell’s 
Fight.” 

ifr ^ ^ 

The early sunbeams hovered cheerfully ui^on the tree tops, 
beneath which two weary and wounded men had stretched 
their limbs the night before. Their bed of withered oak loaves 
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was strewn upon the small level spaoe> at the foot of a rock, sit- 
uated near the summit of one of the gentle swells by which the 
face of the country is there diversified. The mass of granit#, 
rearing its smooth, dat surface fifteen or twenty feet^above their 
heads, was not unlike a gigantic gravestone, upon which the 
veins seemed to form an inscription in forgotten characters. 
On a tract df several acres arotind this rook, oaks and other 
hardwood trees had supplied the place of the pines, which were 
the usual growth oi the land ; and a young and vigorous sap- 
ling stood close beside the travelers. 

The severe wound of the elder man had probably deprived 
him of sleep ; for, so soon as the first ray of sunshine rested on 
the top of the highest tree, he reared himself painfully from his 
recumbent posture and sat erect. The deep lines of his counte- 
nance and the scattered gray of his hair marked him as past the 
middle age ; but his muscular frame would, but for the effects 
of his wound, have been as capable of sustaining fatigue as in 
the early vigor of life. Languor and exhaustion now sat upon 
his haggard features ; and the despairing glance wliich he sent 
forward through the depths of the forest proved his own con- 
viction that his pilgrimage was at an end. He next turned his 
eyes to the companion who reclined by his side. The youth — 
for he had scarcely attained the years of manhood — lay, with 
liis liead upon his arm, in the embrace of an unquiet^Joep, 
which a thrill of pain from his wounds seemed each nfmrent on 
the point of breaking. His right hand grasped a musket ; and, 
to Judge from the violent action of his features, his slumbers 
were bringing back a vision of the coiilliot of which he was one 
of the few survivors. A shout — deep and loud in his dream- 
ing fancy — found its way in an imperfect murmur to his lips 5 
and, starting even at the slight sound of his own voice, he sud- 
denly awoke. Tlie first act of reviving recollection was to 
make anxious inquiries respecting the condition of his wounded 
fellow- traveler. The latter shook his head. 

“ Heuben, my boy,’^ said he, this rock beni^ath which we 
sit will serve for an old hunter’s gravestone. There is many 
and many a long mile of howling wilderness before us yet ; nor 
would it avail me anything if the smoke of my own chimney 
were but on the other side of that swell of land. The Indian 
bullet was deadlier than I thought.” 

You are weary with our three days’ travel,” replied the 
youth, and a little longer rest will recruit you. Sit you here 
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wmie I search the woods for tlie herbs and roots that must be 
our sustenance ; andy having^ eaten, yotl shall lean on me, and 

will turn our faces homeward* I doubt not that, with my 
help, you can attain to some one of the frontier garrisons.” 

“ There is not two days’ life in me, Reuben,” said the other, 
calmly, ** and 1 will no longer burden you with my useless body, 
when you can scarcely support your own. Your wounds are 
deep and your strength is failing fast ; yet, if you hasten on- 
ward alone, you may be preserved. For m# there is no hope, 
and 1 will await death here.” 

If it must bo so, I will remain and watch by you,” said 
Reuben, resolutely. 

‘‘No, my son, no,” rejoined his companion. “ Let the wish 
of a dying man have weight with you ; give me one grasp of 
your hand, and get you hence. Think you that my Iasi mo- 
ments will be eased by the thought that I leave you to die a , 
more lingering death ? I have loved you like a father, Reuben ; 
and at a time like this I should have something of a father’s au- 
thority. I charge you to be gone that I may die in peace.” 

“ And because you have been a father to me, should I there- 
fore leave you to perish and to lie unburied in the wilderness ? ” 
exclaimed the youth. “ No ; if your end be in truth approach- 
ing, 1 will ivatch by you and receive 3 our i>arting words. 1 
will f|^ a grave here by the rock, in which, if my weakness 
overcome* me, we will rest together ; or, if Heaven gives me 
strength, 1 will seek my way home.” 

“ In the cities and wherever men dwell,” replied the other, 

“ they bury their dead In the earth ; they hide them from the 
sight of the living ; but here, where no step may pass perhaps 
for a hundred years, wherefore should I not rest beneath the 
open sky, covered only by the oak leaves when the autumn 
winds shall strew them ? And for a monument, here is this 
gray rock, on which my dying hand shall carve the name of 
Roger Malvin ; and the traveler in days to come will know that 
here sleeps a hunter and a warrior. Tarry not, then, for a folly 
like this, but hasten away, if not for your own sake, for hers 
who will else be desolate-” 

Malvin spoke the last few words in a faltering voice, and 
their effect upon his companion was strongly visible. They 
reminded him that there were other and less questionable duties 
than that of sharing the fate of a man whom his death could 
not benefit. Nor can it be affirmed that no selfish feeling strove 
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to enter Keuben’e heart, thoug^h the conscionenees jriade him 
more earneetly* resist his companion's entreaties. 

How terrible to wait the slow approach of death in this 
golitude I ’’ exclaimed he. A brave man does not shrink in 
the battle ; and, when friends stand round the bed, even women 
may die composedly ; but here — — 

‘‘ I shall not shrink even here, Reuben Bourne,” interrupted 
Malvin. ‘‘ X am a man of no weak heart, and, if I were, there 
is a surer support ftian that of earthly friends. * You are young, 
and life is dear to you- Your last moments will need comfort 
far more than mine ; and when you have laid mo in the earth, 
and are alone, and night is settling on the forest, you will feel 
all the bitterness of the death that may now be escaped. But 
I will urge no selhsh motive to your generous nature. Leave 
me for my sake, that, having said a prayer for your safety, I 
may have space to settle my account undisturbed by worldly 
sorrows.” 

“And your daughter, — how shall I dare to meet her eye? ” 
exclaimed Reuben. “ She will ask the fate of her father, whose 
life I vowed to defend with my own. Must I tell her that he 
traveled three days^ march with me from the field of battle and 
that then I left him to perish in the wilderness? Were it not 
better to lie down and die by your side than to return safe and 
say this to Dorcas? 

“Tell my daughter,” said Roger Malvin, “that, “though 
yourself sore wounded, and weak, and weary, you led my 
tottering footsteps many a mile, and left me only at my earnest 
entreaty, because I would not have your blood upon my soul. 
Tell her that through pain and danger you were faithful, and 
that, if your lifeblood could have saved me, it would have flowed 
to its last drop ; and tell her that you will be something dearer 
than a father, and that my blessing is with you both, and that 
my dying eyes can see a long and ple&sant path in which you 
will journey together.’* 

As Malvin spoke he almost raised himself fr<fm the ground, 
and the energy of his concluding words seemed to fill the wild 
and lonely forest with a vision of happiness ; but, when he 
sank exhausted upon his l>ed of oak leaves, the light which 
had kindled in Reuben’s eye was quenched. He felt as if it 
were both sin aiid folly to think of happiness at such a moment. 
His companion watched his changing countenance, and sought 
with generous art to wile him to his own good. 
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** Perhaps 1 deceive myself in regard to the time I bare to 
Ikre,^’ be resumed* may be that, rvitsb speedy assistance, I 

might recover of my wound. The foremost fugitives must, ore 
ibis, have carried tidings of our fatal battle to the frontiers,-* 
and parties will bo out to succor those in like condition with 
ourselves. Should you meet one of these and guide them 
hither, who can tell but that I may sit by my own fireside 
again?’’ ^ 

A mournful smile strayed across the features of the dying 
jnan as ho insinuated that unfounded hope, — which, however, 
was not without its effect on Reuben. No merely selfish motive, 
nor even the desolate condition of Dorcas, could have induced 
him to desert his companion at such a moment — but his wishes 
seized on the thought that Malvin’s life might be preserved, 
and his sanguine nature heightened almost to certainty the 
X'emote possibility of procuring human aid. 

“ Surely there is reason, weighty reason, to hope that friends 
are not far distant,” he said, half aloud. “ There fled one 
coward, unwounded, in the beginning of the fight, and most 
probably he made good speed. Every true man on the frontier 
would shoulder his musket at the news ; and, though no party 
may range so far into the woods as this, I shall perhaps en- 
coimter them in one day’s march. Counsel me faithfully,” be 
addefr,^'!]bli5*ning to Malvin, in distrust of his own motives. 

Were* your situation mine, would you desert me while life 
remained ? ” 

“It is now twenty years,” replied Roger Malvin, — sighing, 
however, as he secretly acknowledged the wide dissimilarity be- 
tween the two cases, — “ it is now twenty years since I escaped 
with one dear friend from Indian captivity near Montreal. We 
* journeyed many days through the woods, till at length over- 
come with hunger and weariness, my friend lay down and be- 
sought me to leave him ; for he knew that, if I remained, 
we both must perish ; and, with but little hope of obtaining 
succor, I heaped a pillow of dry leaves beneath his head and 
h':l^teued on.” 

And did you return in time to save him ? ” asked Reuben, 
hanging on M^vin’s words os if they were to be projihetic of 
his own success. 

1 .did,” answered the other, “ I came upon the camp of 
a hunting party before sunset of the same day. I guided them 
to the spot where my comrade was expecting death ; and he is 
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now a hale and hearty man upon his own farm« far within 
the frontiers^ while I lie wounded here in the depths of tl?e 
wilderness. 

This example, powerful in affecting Reuben^s decision, was 
aided, unconsciously to himself, by the hidden strength of many 
another motive. Roger Malvin perceived that the victory was 
nearly won. 

N ow, go, my son, and Heaven prosper you ! ’’ he said. 

Turn not back with your friends when you meet them, lest 
your wounds and weariness overcome you, but send hither* 
ward two or three, that may be spared, to search for me ; and 
believe me, Reuben, my heart will be lighter with every step 
you take towards home.’’ Yet there was, perhaps, a change both 
in his countenance and voice as he spoke thus ; for, after all, it 
was a ghastly fate to be left expiring in the wilderness. 

Reuben Bourne, but half convinced that he was acting 
rightly, at length raised himself from the ground and prepared 
himself for his departure. And first, though contrary to Mai* 
vin’s wishes, he collected a stock of roots and herbs, which had 
been their only food during the last two days. This useless 
siipi)ly he placed within reach of the dying man, for whom, 
also, he swept together a bed of dry oak leaves. Then climb- 
ing to the summit of the rock, which on one side was rough 
and broken, he bent the oak sapling downward, and his 

handkerchief to the topmost branch. This precaution Vas not 
unnecessary to direct any who might come in search of Malvin ; 
for every part of the rock, except its broad, smooth front, was 
concealed at a little distance by the dense undergrowth of the 
forest. The handkerchief had been the bandage of a wound 
upon Reuben’s arm ; and, as he bound it to the tree, he vowed 
I y the blood that stained it that he would return, either to save ‘ 
liis companion’s life, or to lay his body in the grave. He than 
descended, and stood, with downcailt eyes, to receive Roger 
Malvin’s parting words. 

The experience of the latter suggested much and minute 
advice respecting the youth’s journey through the trackless 
forest. Upon this subject he spoke with calm earnestness, as 
if he were sending Reuben to the battle or the chase while he 
himself remained secure at home, and not as if the human 
countenance that was about to leave him were the last he 
would ever behold. But his firmness was shaken before he 
concluded. 
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Carry my blesamgr to I>oroas, and say that tny last prayer 
be for her and yaru Bid her to have no hard thon^hts 
because you left me here,** — Reuben’s heart smote him, — ** for 
that your life would not have weighed with you if its saeriftoe. 
could have done me good* She will marry you after she has 
mourned a little while for her father ; and Heaven grant you 
long and happy days, and may your children’s children stand 
round your deathbed 1 And, Reuben,” added he, as the weak- 
ness of mortality made its way at last, return, when your 
wounds are healed and your weariness refreshed, — return to 
this wild rook, and lay my bones in the grave, and say a prayer 
over them*” 

An almost superstitious regard, arising perhaps from the 
customs of the Indians, whose war was with the dead as well as 
the living, was paid by the frontier inhabitants to the rites of 
sepulture ; and there are many instances of the sacrifice of life 
in the attempt to bury those who had fallen by the sword of 
the wilderness,” Reuben, therefore, felt the full importance of 
the promise which he most solemnly made to return and perform 
Roger Malvin’s obsequies. It was remarkable that the latter, 
speaking his whole heart in his parting words, no longer en- 
deavored to persuade the youth that even the speediest succor 
might avail to the preservation of his life. Reuben was inter- 
nallywccnqii^nGed that he should see Malvin’s living face no more. 
His geiferous nature would fain have delayed him, at whatever 
risk, till the dying scene were past ; but the desire of existence 
and the hope of happiness had strengthened in his heart, and ho 
was unable to resist them. 

It is enough,” said Roger Malvin, having listened to 
Rouben*s promise- ‘‘ Go, and God speed you I ” 

The youth pressed his hand in silence, turned, and was 
departing- His slow and faltering steps, however, had borno 
him but a little way before Malvin’s voice recalled him. 

“ Reuben, Reuben,” said he, faintly ; and Reuben returned 
and* knelt dowft by the dying man. 

« Raise me, and let me lean against the rook,” was his last 
request. *‘.My face will be turned towards home, and 1 sliall 
see you a moment longer as you pass among the trees.” 

Reuben, having made the desired alteration in his compan- 
ion’s posture, again began his solitary pilgrimage. He walked 
more hastily at first than was consistent with his strength ; for 
a sort of guilty feeling, which sometimes torments men in their 
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tooftt justifiable act^^ caused bim to seek oouoealmeut £roticii 
Malvinas eyes ; but s^ter he bad troddea far upon the rustlmg^ 
forest leaves be crept back, impelled by a Wild axtd pamffil 
curiosity, and, sheltered by the earthy roots of anmptom tree, 
‘gazed earnestly at the desolate man. The morning sun was 
unclouded, j|nd the trees and shrubs imbibed the sweet air of 
the month of May ; yet there seemed a gloom cm Natare^s face* 
as if she sympathized with mortal pain and sorrow* Koger 
Malvin’s hands were uplifted in a fervent prayer, some of the 
words of which stole through the stillness of the woods and 
entered Reuben’s heart, torturing it with an unutterable pang. 
They were the broken accents of a petition for his own happi«> 
ness and that of Dorcas ; and, as the youth listened, conscience, 
or something in its similitude, pleaded strongly with him to 
return and lie down again by the rock* He felt how hard was 
the doom of the kind and generous being whom he had deserted 
in his extremity. Death would come like the alow approach of 
a corpse, stealing gradually towards him through the forest, 
and showing its ghastly and motionless features from behind a 
nearer and yet a nearer tree. But such must have been Reuben’s 
own fate had he tarried another sunset ; and who shall impute 
blame to him if he shrink from so useless a sacrifice? As he 
gave a parting look, a breeze waved the little banner upon the 
sapling oak and reminded Reuben of his vow. 

« « ^ « V 

Many circumstances combined to retard the wounded trav- 
eler in hie way to the frontiers. On the second day the clouds, 
gathering densely over the sky, precluded the possibility of 
regulating his course by the position of the sun ; and he knew 
not but that every effort of his almost exhausted strength was 
r amoving liim farther from the home he sought. His scanty . 
sustenance was supplied by the berries and other spontaneous 
products of the forest. Herds of deer, it is true, sometimes 
bounded past him, and partridges frequently whirred up before 
his footsteps; but his ammunition hi^ been enpended in^the 
fight, and he had no means of slaying them. His wounjjs, 
irritated by the constant exertion in which lay the only hope ^of 
life, wore away his strength and at intervals confused his rea- 
son. But, even in the wanderings of intellect, Reuben’s young 
heart clung strongly to existence; and it was only through 
absolute itu^apacity of motion that he at last sank down beneath 
a tree, compelled there to await death. 
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Ikt this 0 ituilitiou was discovered by a party who, upon 
the first intelligenoe of the figrht, had been <^spatched to the 
rhtief of the survivors* They conveyed him to the nearest 
settLement, whidh chanced to be that of his own residence. 

Dorcas, in the aimjplioity of the olden time, watched by the" 
bedside of her wounded lover, and administered all those com- 
forts that are in the sole ^ift of wotnan^s heart* and hand. 
Dtiring several days Reuben^s recollection strayed drowsily 
among the perils and hardships through which he had passed, « 
and he was incapable of returning dednite answers to the in- 
quiries with which many were eager to harass him. No authen- 
tic particulars of the battle had yet been circulated ; nor could 
mothers, wives, and children tell whether their loved ones were 
detained by captivity or by the stronger chain of death. Dor- 
cas nourished her apprehensions in silence till one afternoon 
when Reuben awoke from an unquiet sleep, and seemed to rec- 
ognize her more perfectly than at any previous time. She saw 
that his intellect had become composed, and she could no longer 
restrain her dlial ansdety. 

** My father, Reuben ? ” she began ; but the change in her 
lover’s countenance made her pause. 

The youth shrank as if with a bitter pain, and the blood 
gushed vividly into his wan and hollow cheeks. His first 
iinpqjs^ to cover his face ; but, apparently witJi a desx)erate 
effort, kenalf raised himself and spoke vehemently, defending 
himself against an imaginary accusation. 

“ Your father was sore wounded in the battle, Dorcas ; and 
he bade me not burden myself with him, but only to lead him 
to the lake side, that he might quench his thirst and die. But 
I would not desert the old man iu his extremity, and, though 
bleeding myself, I supported him ; I gave him half my strength, 
and led him away with me. For three days we journeyed on 
together, and your father was sustained beyond my hopes, but, 
awaking at sunrise on the fourth day, 1 found him faint and 
exhausted ; ha»waB unable to proceed ; his life had ebbed away 
faspt ; and ” 

** He died I ” exclaimed Dorcas, faintly. 

Reuben felt it impossible to acknowledge that his selfish 
love pf life had hurried him away before her father’s fate was 
decided. He spoke not ; he only bowed his head ; and, be- 
tween %hame and exhaustion, sank back and hid his face in the 
pillow. Dorcas wept when her fears were thus confirmed ; but 
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the shock, as it had been long anticipated, was on that account 
the less violent. ^ 

“You dug a grave for my poor father in the wilderness, 
^Reuben ? ** was the question by which her filial ^iety tnani* 
fested itself. 

“ My hands were weak ; but I did what I could,’’ replied 
the youth in a smothered tone* There stands a noble tomb- 
stone above his head ; and I would to Heaven I slept as soundly 
as he I ” 

Dorcas, perceiving the wildness of his latter words, inquired 
no further at the time ; but her heart found ease in the thought 
that Roger Malvin had not lacked such funeral rites as it was 
possible to bestow. The tale of Reuben’s courage and fidelity 
lost nothing when she communicated it to her friends ; and the 
poor youth, tottering from his sick chamber to breathe the sunny 
air, experienced from every tongue the miserable and humili- 
ating torture of unmerited praise. All acknowledged that he 
might w’orthily demand the hand of the fair maiden to whoso 
father he had been “ faithful unto death ” ; and, as my tale is 
not of love, it shall suffice to say that in the space of a few 
months Reuben became the husband of Dorcas Malvin. Dur- 
ing the marriage ceremony the bride was covered with blushes, 
but the bridegroom’s face was pale. 

There was now in the breast of Reuben Bourne incom- 
municable thought — something which he was to conceal most 
heedfully from her whom he most loved and trusted. He re- 
gretted, deeply and bitterly, the moral cowardice that had 
restrained his words when he was about to disclose the truth 
to Dorcas ; but pride, the fear of losing her affection, the dread 
of universal scorn, forbade him to rectify this falsehood- He 
felt that for leaving Roger Malvin he deserved no censure. 
His presence, the gratuitous sacrifice of his own life, would 
have added only another and a needless agony to the last 
moments of the dying man ; but concealment had imparted to 
a justifiable act much of the secret effect of guilt^; and Reuben, 
wlxile reason told him that he had done right, experienced 4.n 
no small degree the mental horrors which punish the perjSfe- 
trator of undiscovered crime. By a certain association of 
ideas, he at times almost imagined himself a murderer. For 
years, also, a thought would occasionally recur, which, though 
he perceived all its folly and extravagance, he had not power 
to banish from his mind- It was a haunting and torturing 
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tanoy that his father-in-law was yet sitting at the foot of the 
rook, on the withered forest leaves, alive, and awaiting his 
](SLedged assistance. Those mental deceptions, however, came 
and went, ns>r did he ever mistake them for realities ; but in 
the calmest and clearest moods of his mind he was conscious 
that he had a deep vow unredeemed, and that ^n unburied 
corpse was calling to him out of the wilderness* Yet such was 
the consequence of his prevarication that he could not obey 
the call. It was now too late to require the assistance of^" 
Roger Malvin’s friends in performing his long-deferred sepul- 
ture ; and superstitious fears, of which none were more sus- 
ceptible then the people of the outward settlements, forbade 
Reuben to go alone. Neither did he know where in the path- 
less and illimitable forest to seek that smooth and lettered rock 
at the base of which the body lay : his remembrance of every 
portion of his travel thence was indistinct, and the latter part 
had left no impression upon his mind. Thoic was, however, 
a continual impulse, a voice audible only to himself, command- 
ing him to go forth and redeem his vow ; and he had a strange 
impression that, were ho to make the trial, he would bo led 
straight to Malvin’s bones- But year after year that summons, 
unheard but felt, was disobeyed. His one secret thought be- 
came like a chain binding down his spirit and like a ser2>ent 
gna\^jiig into his heart ; and he was transformed into a sad 
and dowficast yet irritable man. 

In the course of a few years after their marriage, changes 
began to be visible in the external prosperity of Reuben and 
Dorcas. Tho only riches of the former had been his stout heart 
and strong arm ; but the latter, her father’s solo heiress, had 
made her husband master of a farm, under older cultivation, 

• larger, and better stocked than most of the frontier establish- 
ments. Reuben Bourne, however, was a neglectful husband- 
man ; and, while the lands of the other settlers became annually 
more fruitful, his deteriorated in the same proportion. The dis - 
couragements U> agriculture were greatly lessened by the cessa- 
tioji of Indian war, during which men held the plow in oiio 

• hand and the musket in tho other, and were fortunate if tho 
products of their dangerous labor were not destroyed, either iu 
the field or in the barn, by the savage enemy. But Reuben did 
not profit by the altered condition of the country ; nor can it 
be deniisd that his intervals of industrious attention to his adairs 
were but scantily rewarded with success. Tho irritability by 
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which he liad recenUy become dietm^ulshed was ats^other <sause 
of his declining prosperity, as it occasioned frequent quarrela in 
his unavoidable intercourse with the neighboring settlers. The 
results of these were innumerable lawsuits ; for the people of 
IN’ew EIngland, in the earliest stages and wildest circumstances 
of the country* adopted, whenever attainable, the legal mode of 
deciding their differences. To be brief, the world did not go 
well with Reuben Bourne ; and, though not till many years after 
“his marriage, he was finally a ruined man, with but one remain- 
ing expedient against the evil fate that had pursued him. Ho 
was to throw sunlight into some deep recess of the forest, and 
seek subsistence from the virgin bosom of the wilderness. 

The only child of Reuben and Dorcas was a son, now at^rived 
at the age of fifteen years, beautiful in youth, and giving promise 
of a glorious manhood. He was peculiarly qualified for, and 
already began to excel in, the wild accomplishments of frontier 
life. His foot was fleet, his aim true, his apprehension quick, 
his heart glad and high ; and all who anticipated the return of 
Iiiditua war spoke of Cyrus Bourne as a future leader in the 
land. The boy was loved by his father with a deep and silent 
strength, as if whatever was good and happy in his own nature 
)iad been transferred to his child, carrying his affections with it. 
ISven Dorcas, though loving and beloved, was far less dear to 
him ; for Reuben’s secret thoughts and insulated en^tions had 
gradually made him a selfish man, and he could no longer love 
deeply except where he saw or imagined some reflection or like- 
ness of his own mind. In Cyrus ho recognized what he had him- 
self been in other days ; and at intervals he seemed to partake 
of the boy’s spirit, and to bo revived with a fresh and happy 
life. Reuben was accompanied by his son in the expedition 
for the purpose of selecting a tract of land, and felling and burn- 
ing the timber, which necessarily preceded the removal of the 
household gods. Two months of autumn were thus occupied, 
after which Reuben Bourne and his young hunter returned to 
spend their last winter in the settlements. 

It was early in the month of May that the little family 
snapped asunder whatever tendrils of affections had clung to 
inanimate objects, and bade farewell to the few who, in the 
blight of fortune, called themselves their friends. The sadness 
of the parting moment had, to each of the pilgrims, its pNdculiar 
alleviations. Reuben, a moody man, and misanthropic because 
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unhu-ppy, strode onward witli Hs usual stern brow and downoast 
eye, feeling few resets and disdaining^ to acknowledge any. 
I>eroas, wbile she wept abundantly over the broken ties by which 
her simple and a^eOtionate nature had bound itself to every- * 
thin^f f^lt that the inhabitants of her inmost heart moved on 
with her, and that all else would be supplied whereveV she might 
go. And the boy dashed one tear drop from his eye, and thought 
of the adventurous pleasures of the untrodden forest. 

Oh, who, in the enthtisiasm of a daydream, has not wished 
that he were a wanderer in a world of stimmer wilderness, with 
^ one fair and gentle being hanging lightly on his arm ? In youth 
his free and exulting step would know no barrier but the roll- 
ing ooean or the snow-topped mountains ; calmer manhood 
would choose a homo where Nature had strewn a double wealth 
in the vale of some transparent stream ; and when hoary age, 
after long, long years of that pure life, stole on and found him 
there, it would find him the father of a race, the patriarch of a 
l>eople, the founder of a mighty nation yet to be. When death, 
like the sweet sleep which we welcome after a day of happiness, 
came over him, his far descendants would mourn over the ven- 
erated dust. Enveloped by tradition in mysterious attributes, 
the men of future generations would call him godlike ; and 
remote posterity would see him standing, dimly glorious, far 
up th^ vsi of a hundred centuries. 

The tangled and gloomy forest through which the per- 
sonages of my tale were wandering differed widely from the 
dreamer’s land of fantasy ; yet there was something in their way 
of life that Nature asserted as her own, and the gnawing cares 
which went with them from the world were all that now 
obstructed their happiness. One stout and shaggy steed, the 
bearer of all their wealth, did not shrink from the added weight 
of Dorcas ; although her hardy breeding sustained her, during 
the latter part of each day’s Journey, by her husband’s side. 
Keuben and his son, their muskets on their shoulders and their 
axes slung behind them, kept an unwearied pace, each watch- 
ing'with a hunter’s eye for the game that supplied their foo<l. 
When hunger bade, they halted and prepared their meal on the 
bank of some unpolluted forest brook, which, as they knelt 
down with thirsty lips to drink, murmured a sweet unwilling- 
ness, like a maiden at love’s ffrst kiss. They slept beneath a hut 
of branches, and awoke at peep of light refreshed for the toils 
of anotlier day. Dorcas and the boy went on joyously, and even 
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lieuben^s spirit shone at intervals with an outward gladness ; 
but inwardly there was a cold, cold sorrow, which he compared 
to the snowdrifts lying deep in the glens and hollows of the 
«• rivulets while the leaves were brightly green abov^* 

Cyrus Bourne was sufficiently skilled in the travel of the 
woods to observe that his father did not adhere to the course 
they had pursued in their expedition of the preceding autumn. 

^ They were now keeping farther to the north, striking out more 
directly from the settlements, and into a region of which 
savage beasts and savage men were as yet the sole possessors. 
The boy sometimes hinted Ms opinions upon the subject, and 
Reuben listened attentively, and once or twice altered the direc- 
tion of their march in accordance with his son*s counsel ; but, 
having so done, he seemed ill at ease. His quick and wander- 
ing glances were sent forward, apparently in search of enemies 
lurking behind the tree trunks ; and, seeing nothing there, he 
would cast his eyes backwards as if in fear of some pursuer. 
Cyrus, perceiving that his father gradually resumed the old 
direction, forbore to interfere ; nor, though something began to 
weigh upon his heart, did his adventurous nature permit him to 
regret the increased length and the mystery of their way. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day they halted, and made 
their simple encampment nearly an hour before sunset. The 
face of the country, for the last few miles, had beenri*^iv<Srsified 
by swells of land resembling huge waves of a petrified sea ; and 
in one c»f the corresponding hollows, a wild and romantic spot, 
had the family reared their hut and kindled their fire. There 
is something chilling, and yet heart-warming, in the thought of 
these three, united by strong bands of love and insulated from 
all that breathe beside. The dark and gloomy pines looked ^ 
down upon them, and, as the wind swept through their tops, a 
pitying sound was heard in tlie forest ; or did those old trees 
groan in fear that men were come to lay the ax to their roots 
at last ? Reuben and his son, while Dorcas made ready their 
meal, proposed to wander out in search of game, of which that 
day’s march had afforded no supply. The boy, promising^not 
to quit the vicinity of the encampment, bounded off with a step 
as light and elastic as that of the deer he hoped to slay ; while 
his father, feeling a transient happiness as he gazed after him, 
was about to pursue an opposite direction. Dorcas, in the 
mean while, had seated herself near their fire of fallen branches, 
upon the moss-grown and moldering trunk of a tree uprooted 
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yeans before* Her employment, diversified by an occasional 
glance at the pot, now beginningr to simmer over the blaze, was 
the perusal of the current year’s Massachusetts Almanac, which, 
with the e3[£ception of an old black-letter Bible, comprised all 
the literary wealth of the family. None pay a greater regard 
to arbitrary divisions of time than those who are expluded from 
society ; and Dorcas mentioned, as if the information were of 
importance, that it was now the twelfth of May. Her husband 
started. 

‘‘ The twelfth of May ! I should remember it well,” muttered 
he, while many thoughts occasioned a momentary confusion in 
his mind. Where am I ? Whither am I wandering ? Where 
di<l I leave him ? ” 

Dorcas, too well accustomed to her husband’s wayward 
moods to note any peculiarity of demeanor, now laid aside the 
almanac and addressed him in that mournful tone which the 
tender-hearted appropriate to griefs long cold and dead. 

“ It was near this time of the month, eighteen years ago, 
that my poor father left this world for a better. He had a 
kind arm to hold his head and a kind voice to cheer him, 
Reuben, in his last moments ; and the thought of the faithful 
caro you took of him has comforted me many a time since. 

death would have been awful to a solitary man in a wild 
plaQ<\ lik^,this ! ” 

“ Pf^y Heaven, Dorcas,” said Reuben, in a broken voice, — 
“pray Heaven that neither of us three dies solitary and lies 
unburied in this howling wilderness 1 ” And he hastened away, 
leaving her to watch the fire beneath the gloomy pines. 

Reuben Bourne’s rapid pace gradually slackened as the 
pang, unintentionally inflicted by the words of Dorcas, became 
less acute. Many strange reflections, however, thronged upon 
him ; and, straying onward rather like a sleepwalker than a 
hunter, it was attributable to no care of his own that his devious 
course kept him in the vicinity of the encampment. His steps 
wore imperceptibly led almost in a circle ; nor did he observe 
th|it he was on the verge of a tract of land heavily timbered, 
but not with pine trees. The place of the latter was here sup- 
plied by oaks and other of the harder woods ; and around their 
roots clustered a dense and bushy undergrowth, leaving, how- 
ever, barren spaces between the trees, thick strewn with withered 
leaves/ Whenever the rustling of the branches or the creaking 
of the trunks made a sound, as if the forest were waking frotq. 
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slumber, Reuben instinctively raised the musket that rested on 
his arm, and cast a quick, sbaxp glance on every side ; but, 
convinced by a partial observation that no animal was near, Ixe 
would again give himself up to his thoughts* He«waB musing 
on the strange influence that had led him away from his pre- 
meditated qpurse, and so far into the depths of the wUdm^nesS* 
Unable to penetrate to the secret place of his soul where his 
motives lay hidden, he believed that a supernatural voice had 
•-called him onward, and that a supernatural power had ob- 
structed his retreat. He trusted that it was Heaven’s intent 
to afford him an opportunity of expiating his sin; he hoped 
that he might find the bones so long unburied ; and that, hav- 
ing laid the earth over them, peace would throw its sunlight 
into the sepulcher of his heart. ITrom these thoughts he was 
ai*oused by a rustling in tbe forest at some distance from the 
spot to which he had wandered. Perceiving the motion of 
some object behind a thick veil of undergrowth, he fired, with 
the instinct of a hunter and the aim of a practiced marksman. 
A low moan, which told his success, and by which even animals 
can express their dying agony, was unheeded by Reuben Bourne. 
What were tlie recollections now breaking upon him ? 

The thicket into which Reuben had fired was near the sum- 
mit of a swell of land, and was clustered around the base of a 
rock, which, in the shape and smoothness of one of ite surfaces, 
was not unlike a gigantic gravestone. As if refleoteaL*^-! a mir- 
ror, its likeness was in Reuben’s memory. He even recognized 
the veins which seemed to form an inscription in forgotten 
characters ; everything remained the same, except that a thick 
covert of bushes shrouded the lower part of the rock, and would 
haVe hidden Roger Malvin had he still been sitting there. Yet 
in the next moment Reuben’s eye was caught by another change 
that time had effected since he last stood where he was now 
standing again behind the earthy roots of the uptorn tree. The 
sapling to which he had bound the bloOd-stained symbol of his 
vow had increased and strengthened into an c^ak, far indeed 
from its maturity, but with no mean spread of shadoysy 
branches. There was one singularity observable in this tree 
which made Reuben tremble. The middle and lower branches 
were in luxuriant life, and an excess of vegetation had fringed 
the trunk almost to the ground ; but a blight had apparently 
stricken the upper part of the oak, and the very topmost" bough 
was withered, sapless, and utterly dead. Reuben remembered 
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hotr the little banner had fluttered on that topmost bough* 
^ verhen it was green and lovely, eighteen years before. Whose 
guilt had blasted it ? 

e e * ^ « « 

Dorcas, after the departure of the two hunters, continued 
her preparations for their evening repast. Her sylvan table 
Was the moss^covered tnxflal: of a large fallen tree, on the broad- 
est part of which iflie had spread a snow-white cloth and ar- 
ranged what were left of the bright pewter vessels that ha^i 
been her pride in the settlements. It had a strange aspect, 
that one little spot of homely comfort in the desolate heart of 
Nature. The sunshine yet lingered upon the higher branches 
of the trees that grew on rising ground ; but the shadows of 
evening had deepened into the hollow where the encampment 
Was made, and fhe firelight began to redden as it gleamed u^) 
the tall trunks of the pines or hovered on the dense and obscure 
mass of foliage that circled round the spot. The heart of Dor- 
cas was not sad ; for she felt that it was better to journey in 
the wilderness with two whom she loved than to be a lonely 
woman in a crowd that oared not for her. As she busied her- 
self in arranging seats of moldoring wood, covered with 
leaves, for Heuben and her son, her voice danced tlirough the 
gloomy forest in the measure of a song that she had learned in 
youth. ^The rude melody, the production of a bard who won 
no na&te, was descriptive of a winter evening in a frontier cot- 
tage, when, secured from savage inroad by the high-piled snow- 
drifts, the family rejoiced by their own fireside. The whole 
song possessed the nameless charm peculiar to unborrowed 
thought, but four continually recurring lines slione out from 
the rest like the blaze of the hearth whose joys they celebrated- 
Into them, working magic with a few simple words, the poet 
had instilled the very essence of domestic love and household 
happiness, and they were poetry and picture joined in one. 
As Dorcas sang, the walls of her forsaken home seemed to 
encircle her ;• she no longer saw the gloomy pines, nor heard 
the wind which still, as she began each verse, sent a heavy 
bJreath through the branches, and died away in a hollow moan 
from the burden of the song. She was aroused by the report 
of a guu in the vicinity of the encampment ; and either the 
sadden sound, or her loneliness by the glowing fire, caused her 
to tremble violently. The next moment she laughed in the 
pride of a mother’s heart. 
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My beautiful young hunter I My boy has slain a deer I 
she exclaimed, recollecting that in the direction whence the, 
shot proceeded Cyrus had gone to the chase. 

, She waited a reasonable time to hear her son’s light step 
bounding over the rustling leaves to tell of his success. But 
he did not -immediately appear; and she sent her cheerful 
voice among the trees in search of him. 

“ Cyrus I Cyrus I ” 

His coming was still delayed ; and she determined, as the 
report had apparently been very near, to seek for him in per- 
son. Her assistance, also, might be necessary in bringing 
home the venison which she flattered herself he had obtained. 
She therefore set forward, directing her steps by the long-past 
sound, and singing as she went, in order that the boy might be 
aware of her approach and run to meet her. From behind the 
trunk of every tree, and from every hiding place in the thick 
foliage of the undergrowth, she hoped to discover the counte- 
nance of her son, laughing with the sportive mischief that is 
born of affection. The sun was now beneath the horizon, and 
the light that caino down among tlie loaves was sufiioiently dim 
to create many illusions in her expecting fancy. Several times 
she seemed indistinctly to sec his face gazing out from among the 
leaves ; and once she imagined that he stood beckoning to her 
at tlie base of a craggy rock. Keeping her eyes on thig.^ object, 
however, it proved to be no more than the trunk of Sn oak 
fringed to the very ground with little branches, one of which, 
thrust out farther than the rest, was shaken by the breeze- 
Making her way round the foot of the rock, she suddenly 
found herself close to her husband, wlio had approached in 
w nother direction. Leaning upon the butt of his gun, the 
muzzle of which rested upon the withered leaves, he was appar- 
ently absorl>ed in the contemplation of some object at his feet. 

“ How is this, lieuben ? Have you slain the deer and fallen 
asleep over him ? ” exclaimed Dorcas, laughing cheerfully, on 
her first slight observation of his posture and appearance. 

He stirred not, neither did he turn his eyes towards her; 
and a cold, shuddering fear, indefinite in its source and object’, 
began to creep into her blood. She now perceived that her 
husband’s face was ghastly pale, and his features were i*igid, 
as if incapable of assuming any other expression thap the 
strong despair which had liardened upon them. He gave not 
the slightest evidence that he was aware of her approach- 
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For the love of Heaven, Reuben, speak to me I ’’ cried 
T)oroas ; and the strange sound of her own voice affrighted her 
even more than the dead silence. 

Her husband started, stared into her face, drew her to the^ 
front of the rock, and pointed with his finger. 

Oh, there lay the boy, asleep, but dreamless, upon the fallen 
forest leaves I His cheek rested upon his arm — his curled 
locks were thrown back from his brow — liis limbs were 
slightly relaxed- Had a sudden weariness overcome the youth- 
ful hunter? Would his mother’s voice arouse him? She knew 
that it was death. 

“ This broad rock is the gravestone of your near kindred, 
Dorcas,” said her husband- ‘‘ Your tears will fall at once over 
your father and your son-” 

She heard him not. W^ith one wild shriek, that seemed to 
force its way from the sufferer’s inmost soul, she sank insensi- 
Ide by the side of her dead boy- At that moment the withered 
topmost bough of the oak loosened itself in the stilly air, and 
fell in soft, light fragments upon the I'ook, upon the leaves, 
upon Reuben, upon his wife and child, and upon Roger Mal- 
vin’s bones- Then Reuben’s heart was stricken, and the tears 
gushed out like water from a rook. The vow that the wounded 
youth had made the blighted man had come to redeem- His 
sin ’vas^xpiated, — the curse was gone from him ; and in. the 
hour 'vsmeii he had shed blood dearer to him than his own, a 
j)ra^er, the first for years, went up to Heaven from the lips of 
Reuben Rourne- 
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/iam’s JUagoiSine^ In Philadelphia, and the Uroadtaay J'oumaZ in Kow York. Ho 
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This X «at in gtiessing^ but no syllable eapr^sing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s corej 
This and mote X sat divining^ with my head at ease reolming 
On the cushion’d irelTOt lining that the lamplight gIoated>o’er» 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating o’er 
jSh 0 shall i^ressy ah, nevermore 1 

Then, methought, the fur grew denser, perfumed from an unseen 
eenser 

Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
Wretch,” I cried, thy God hath lent thee — by these angels he 
hath sent thee 

Hespite — ^respite and nepenthe fipom thy memories of Xienore ! 

Qua^, oh qua^ this kind JN"ex>enthe and forget this lost Xenore I ” 
Quoth the Xtaven, Hevermore.” 

Prophet I ” said T, ** thing of evil ! — - prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
llesolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 

On this Home by horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore — 

Is there— - is there balm in Gilead? — tell me —tell me, I implore ! ” 
Quoth the Haven, [Nevermore.” 

Prophet 1 ” said I, thing of evil — prophet still, if bird or devil I 
Py that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distent Aidoat^ ^ 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lienore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Xenore.” 
Quoth the Haven, "Nevermore.” 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or flend I ” I shrieked, ujv 
ettarting — 

Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 
Xeave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Xeave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door 1 ” 

Quoth the Haven, ^‘Nevermore.” 

And the Haven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas jfust above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the ^oor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore ! 



jf 



‘ IJiit tlif Hdvcii, sitliiit, lonelv on that 1>U nl l)ust 
(hij oj (hi. 'MtiiKliii/ i lining Po'.l) 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OP USHER. 

By EI>aAB A. POF* 

DiTBiKa the whole of a dull, dark, aud soundless day ih 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hun^ oppressively low 
in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through 
a singularly dreary tract of country, and at length found my- 
self, as the shades of evening drew on, within view of the mel- 
ancholy House of Usher- I know not how it was — but, with 
first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom 
pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable ; for the feeling was 
unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, sen- 
timent, with which the mind usually receives even the sternest 
natural images of the desolate or terrible. I looked upon the 
scene before me — upon the mere house, and the simple land- 
scape features of the domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the 
vacant ey alike windows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon 
a few white trunks of decayed trees — with an utter depression 
of soul which I can compare to no earthly sensation more i>rop- 
erly than to the after dream of the reveler upon opium — the 
bitter lapse into everyday life — the hideous dropping of the 
veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart 
— '^n UP redeemed dreariness of thought which no goading of 
the inlagination could torture into aught of the sublime. What 
was it — I paused to think — what was it that so unnerved me 
in the contemplation of tlie House of Usher ? It was a mystery 
all insoluble ; nor could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that 
crowded upon me as I pondered- I was forced to fall back 
upon the unsatisfactory conclusion that while, beyond doubt, 
there are combinations of very simple natural objects which 
have the power of thus affecting us, still the analysis of this 
power lies among considerations beyond our depth. It was 
possible, 1 reflected, that a mere different arrangement of the 
particulars ®f the scene, of the details of the picture, would be 
sufficient to modify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity for 
Sorrowful impression ; and, acting upon this idea, I reined my 
horse to the precipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn that 
lay in unruffled luster by the dwelling, and gazed down — but 
with a shudder more thrilling than before — upon the remod- 
eled "'^d inverted images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly 
tree stems, and the vacant and eyelike windows. 
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Keverth-elesB, in t&is mansion of g-loom I now proposed to 
myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderiok 
Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boyhood ; but 
many years had elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, how- 
ever, had lately reached mo in a distant part of the country — 
a letter from^him — which, in its wildly importunate nature^ had 
admitted of no other than a personal reply. The MS. j^ave evi- 
dence of nervous ag^itation. The writer spoke of acute bodily 
illness — of a mental disorder which oppressed him — and of an 
earnest desire to see me, as his best, and indeed his only per- 
sonal friend, with a view of attempting, by the cheerfulness ux 
my society, some alleviation of his malady. It was the manner 
in which all this, and much more, was said — it was the appar- 
ent heart that went with his request — which allowed me no 
room for hesitation, and I accordingly obeyed forthwith what 
I still considered a very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, yet 
1 really knew little of my friend. His reserve had been always 
excessive and habitual. I was aware, however, that his very 
ancient family had been noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar 
sensibility of temperament, displaying itself through long ages 
ill many works of exalted art, and manifested of late in repeated 
deeds of munificent yet unobtrusive charity, as well as in a pas- 
sionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps even more than to 
the orthodox and easily recognizable beauties, of musical science. 
1 had learned, too, the very i-emarkable fact that the stem of the 
Uslier x’ace, all time -honored as it was, had put forth at no 
period any enduring branch ; in other words, that the entire 
family lay in the direct line of descent, and had always, with 
very irifiiiig and very temporary variation, so lain. It was this 
deficienoy, I considered, while running over in thought the per- 
fect keeping of the character of the premises with the accredited 
character of the people, and while speculating upon the possible 
influence which the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might 
have exercised upon the other — it was this deflcioncy perhaps 
of collateral issue, and the consequent undeviating transmissior 
from sire to son of the patrimony with the name, which had at 
length so identifled the two as to merge the original title of the 
estate in tlie quaint and equivocal appellation of the House of 
Usher — an appellation which seemed to include, in the minds 
of the peasantry who used it, both the family and the family 
mansion. 
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1 liubve said that tha^solte effect of my somewhat childish 
ex{>erimeiit^ — that of looking; dowA within the tarn-- — had been 
to deepen the first singular impression^ There can be no 
doubt ^at fhe oonsoiousness of the rapid increase of my super- 
stition — for why should I not so term it? — served mainly to’* 
accelerate the increase itself* Such, I have long kpown, is the 
paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror as a basis ; and 
it might have been for this reason only that, when X again 
uplifted my eyes to the house itself from its imago in the pool 
there grew in my mind a strange fancy — a fancy so ridiculous 
indeed that X but mention it to show the vivid force of the sen- 
sations which oppressed me, I had so worked upon my imagi- 
nation as really to believe that about the whole mansion and 
domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves and 
their immediate vicinity — an atmosphere which had no affinity 
with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from tlio de- 
cayed trees, and the gray wall, and the silent tarn — a pestilent 
and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and Icadeii- 
liued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what mu^t have been a dream, I 
scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its 
principal feature seemed to be that of an excessive antiquity. 
The discoloration of ages had been great. Minute fungi over- 
spread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web work 
from thS* eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary 
dilapidation* No portion of the masonry had fallen, and there 
appeared to bo a wild inconsistency between its still perfect 
adaptation of parts and the crumbling condition of the individ- 
ual stones. In this there was much that reminded me of the 
spacious totality of old woodwork which has rotted for long years 
in some neglected vault with no disturbance from the breath 
of the external air. Beyond this indication of extensive decay, 
however, the fabric gave little token of instability. Perhaj^s 
the eye of a scrutinizing observer might have discovered a 
barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from the roof of 
tl^ Imilding in front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the 
house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and X entered the 
Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy step, thence 
conducted me in silence through many dark and intricate pas- 
sages in my progress to the studio of his master. Much that 
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I encountered on the way contributed, I know not how, to 
heig^hten the vague sentiments of which I have already spoken. 
While the objects around me — while the carvings of the ceil- 
ings, the somber tapestries of the walls, the ebon blackness 
^of the floors, and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies which 
rattled as I strode, were but matters to which, or to such as 
which, I had been accustomed from my infancy — while I hesi- 
tated not to acknowledge how familiar was all this — J still 
wondered to find how unfamiliar were the fancies which ordi- 
nary images were stirring up. On one of the staircases I met 
the physician of the family. His countenance, I thought, 
a mingled expression of low cunning and perplexity. He 
accosted me with trepidation and passed on. The valet now 
threw open a door, and ushered me into the presence of his 
master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and lofty. 
The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a 
distance from the black oaken floor as to be altogether inacces- 
sible from within. Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made 
their way through the trellised panes, and served to render 
suflScieiitly distinct the more prominent objects around ; the 
eye, however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of 
the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. 
Hark draperies hung upon the walls. The general furniture 
was profuse, comfortless, antique, and tattered. Many books 
and musical instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give 
any vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere 
of sorrow. A.n air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung 
over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance. Usher arose from a sofa on which he 
had been lying at full length, and greeted me with a vivacious 
warmth which had much in it, I at first thought, of an overdone 
cordiality — of the constrained effort of the ervmjLyS man of the 
world. A glance, however, at his countenance convinced me of 
his perfect sincerity. We sat down ; and for seme moments, 
while he spoke not, I gazed upon him with a feeling half pt 
pity, half of awe. Surely, man had never before so terribly 
altered, in so brief a period, as had Roderick Usher I It was 
with difficulty that I could bring myself to admit the identity 
of the wan being before me with the companion of my early 
boyhood. Xet the character of his face had been at aJLi times 
remarkable. A cadaverousness of complexion ; an eye large^ 
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IhjujbdU imdl lui|ii#<ms b#y^it4 ootepa^ison ; lipm somewhat thin 
and voirypalUdi htit of mmwtp&mingly boautifnl curve ; a uose of 
8 dali€»ate Hebrew modeh but with a breadth of nostril unusual 
in %milar lormations ; a finely molded ohin^ speaking*, in its 
want of pminihenoe, of a want of moral energy ; hair of a more * 
than weblike softness and tenuity ; these featuxsee? with an 
inordinate exepansion above the regions of the temple, made up 
altogether a countenance not easily to be forgotten. And now 
in the mere eacaggeration of the prevailing character of these 
features, and of the expression they were wont to convey, lay so 
Wnseh of change that X doubted to whom I spoke. The now 
ghastly pallor of the sl^n, and the now miraculous luster of the 
eye, above all things startled and even awed me. The silken 
hair, too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, in its 
wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than fell about the face, 

I could not, even with effort, connect its Arabesque expression , 
with any idea of simple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once struck with an 
incoherence — an inconsistency ; and I soon found this to arise 
from a series of feeble and futile struggles to overcome an 
habitual trepidanoy — an excessive nervous agitation. For 
something of this nature I had indeed been prepared, no less 
by his letter than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits, and 
by conclusions deduced from bis peculiar physical conformation 
and teiiS^erament. His action was alternately vivacious and 
sullen* His voice varied rapidly from a tremulous indecision 
(when the animal spirits seemed utterly in abeyance") to that 
species of energetic concision — that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, 
and hollow-sounding enunciation — that leaden, self-balanced, 
and perfectly modulated guttural utterance which may bo 
^ observed in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater of 
opium, during the periods of his most intense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of his 
earnest desire to see me, and of the solace he expected me to 
afford him. He entered at some length into what he conceive<i 
to^be the nature of his malady. It was, he said, a constitutional 
and a family evil, and one for which he despaired to find a 
remedy — a mere nervous affection, he immediately added, which 
would undoubtedly soon pass off. It displayed itself in a host 
of imnatural sensations. Some of these, as he detailed them, 
intereslqd and bewildered me, although perhaps the terms and 
the general manner of the narration had their weight. He 
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suiSered froni^ a tnorbid aout^HBW t>f 

insipid food was aibne enduralA^ $ b« oouid 
of csertain texta^ca ; the odors p£ sil jBoi^ars wapa 
bis eyes were tortw^ed by even a £aii:it I e*>dr 

^‘but peculiar sounds^ and these from atidu^ed 
did not inspire him with horror. ^ ^ 

To an anomalous species of ^rror I fpimd 
slave. I shall perisl^^* said he« X petish In 

able folly. Thust thus, and not otlmrwise, shsUl I W loat* ^ 4 
dread the events of the future, not in themselves* but in Ih^dr 
results. 1 shudder at the thoug'ht of even^^he most 
incident, which may operate upon this mtolem^U ^igite^bi^ of 
soul. I have indeed no abhorrence of daag^ta^ csmept in its 
absolute effect — in terror. In this unnerved ~-in this pitiubio 
condition — 1 feel that the period will sooner or later arrive 
when I must abandon life and reason together In some struggle 
with the grim phantasm, Fba-R.’’ 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken and 
equivocal hints, another singular feature of his mental condi- 
tion. He was enchained by certain superstitious impressions 
in regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, and whence, for 
many years, ha had never ventured forth— in regard to an 
influence whose supposititious force was conveyed in terms too 
shadowy here to bo restated — - an influence which Come pinjul- 
iarities in the mere form and substance of his family* mansion 
had, by dint of long sufferance, he said, obtained over bis spirit 
— an effect which the ph^^iqw of the gfmy walls and turrets, 
and of the dim tarn into which they all looked down, had at 
length brought about upon the mot^tle of his erdstenoe. ^ 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, that much 
of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted him could be traced r 
to a more natural and far more palpable origin — > to IhO severe 
and long-continued illness ^ — indeed to the evidently approach^ 
ing dissolution — of a tenderly beloved sister — his s^e 0om^ 
panion for long years — his last and only relative on 
Her decease,’’ he said, with a bitterness which X can ne^r 
forget, would leave him Oim the hopeless and the iwfK} the 
last of the ancient race of the p'shors,’* While hd speWt^ the 
lady Madeline Cfur so was she called) passed slowly thruu^ a 
remote portion of the apartment, and, wtihout having UtMdeed 
my presence, disappeared. X regarded her with an matter asto^ 
ishment not unmingled with dread— and yet X found iin|isea* 
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MIMI >1^ mmslh A mi^im»Mxm o£ fl^tup<^t 

«pi b«ir When 

Ib^ tuy |^i!«»»06 «tot%jgr]xt i^thaictively 
tli0*ibra^#r-~l>iat h^Aad buriad^ 
iMbdti* l|tid X i>oiidd 0 x^ 1 ^ p63PCeive that a £ar more* 
ordl^M^ bad oiP^iNqpread t^e emaciated fingers 

t>assi€mate tears. 

iady M^daUne had long baffled the skill 
Wf A netted aj[»athy» a gradual wasting awwgr 

di end although transient afifec^ons of a 

^ISSSMialj^ e«i^le|itjleal ^atacter, were the unusual diagnosis. 

dim had steadily borne up against the pressure of her 
matady^ hAA nut betaken herself finally to bed ; but« on the 
tSiosing bi of the evening of my arrival at the house, she suo- 
oumbed ^as her brothi^ told me at night with inexpressible 
ag^bation5 to the prostrating power of the destroyer ; and I 
learned thAt the glimpse I had obtained of her person would 
thus fs^bably be the last^X should obtain that the lady, at 
least whfie livings would lie seen by me no more. 

For aeveral days ensuing her name was unmentioned by 
either Usher or myself j; and during this period I was busied 
in earnest endeavors to alleviate the melancholy of my friend. 
Wo painted and read together^ or I listened, as if in a dream, 
to tSie ^ild improvisations of his speaking guitar. And thus, 
as" a olceer and istill closer intimacy admitted me more unre- 
servedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did I 
perceive the futility of all attempts at cheering a mind from 
which darkness, as if an inherent positive quality, poured forth 
upon all objects of the moral and physical universe in one un- 
eepaing radiation of gloom. ^ 

X shall ever bear about me a memory of the many solemn 
hours X thus spent alone with the master of the House of 
Uaimr* Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey an idea 
of the exact character of the stupes, or of the occupations in 
W^hieh he involved me or led me the way. An excited and 
highly distempered ideality threw a sulphureous Ihster over 
'ls!U, His IcMdrg improvised dirges will ring forever in my ears. 
JMcnong thtfigs» X hold painfully in mind a ^rtaln sin- 

gular perversioxi and amplificatlcm of the wild air of the last 
Walt#? ^of Von From the paintings over which his 

<AidMirate fancy broedect* nnd which grew^ touch by touch, 
^aguenstssh at whu^ X shuddered the more thHUingly, 
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beoauBd I ehtidder^Mi knowing not wky 5 — &om jpniial45P*?i 

Cviirid a$ their ininges now oto before »»©> t wou^ SH urain 
endeavor to educe more than a email portion whioh a&dnXd lie 
within the compaas of merely written words. By the uiil^r 
' simplicity, by the nakedness of his designs, he arrested and 
overawed attention. If ever mortal painted an idea, that 
mortal was Roderick Usher. For me, at least— in the cir- 
cumstances then surrounding me — there arose ont of the 
pure abstractions Which the hypochondriac contrived to throw 
upon his canvas an intensity of intolerable awe, no shadow of 
which felt I ever yet in the contemplation of the oertaika3?y" 
glowing yet too concrete reveries of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, par- 
taking not so rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be 
shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small picture 
, presented the interior of an immensely long and rectangular 
vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and without 
interruption or device. Certain accessory points of the de- 
sign served well to convey the ide^ that this excavation lay 
at an exceeding depth below the surface of the earth. No 
outlet was observed in any portion of its vast extent, and no 
torch or other artificial source of light was discernible, yet 
a fiood of intense rays rolled throughout, and bathed the 
whole in a ghastly and inappropriate splendor. c* 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory 
nerve which rendered all music intolerable to the sufferer, with 
the exception of certain effects of stringed instruments. It 
was perhaps the narrow limits to which he thus confined him- 
self upon the guitar which gave birth, in great measure, to the 
fantastic character of his performances. But the fervid 
of his impromptus could not be so accounted for. They must 
have baen and were, in the notes, as well as in the words of 
his wild fantasias (for he not unfi^equently accompanied him- 
self with rhymed verbal improvisations), the result of that 
intense mental collectedness and conoentratiosp to whroh I 
have previously alluded as observable only in particular mp- 
monts of the highest artificial excitement. Th© words of oifh 
of these rhapsodies I have easily remembered. I was perhaps 
the more forcibly impressed with it as he gave it, because, in 
the under or mystic current of its meaning, I fancied ^that I 
perceived, and for the first tlme^ a full oonsciousness» on the 
part of Usher, of the tottering of his lofty reason upon her 
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^t1i0 virMch wetB entitled ^^The Haunted 

^ t» 3 & yeocy newly* if not aeourately* thus : — 


t, 

Xu the greeuest of our ▼alleys* 

By gcM>d anjg^Xa tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head* 
In the monarch ^hou^ht's dominion 
Xt stood there I 

'Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


II- 

Banners yellovr* glorious, golden. 

On its roof did float and flow ; 

(^This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago) 

And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 

HI. 

Wanderers in that happy valley 

Through two luminous windows saw 

Spirits moving musically 
To a lute^s well-tun^d law, 

Hound about a throne, whore sitting 
(Horphyrogene !) 

In state his glory well befitting 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


IV. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing. 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Hchoes whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In vcices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdani of their king. 
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But <Ml things^ iu itohm 6i 
AcMNstiled tbe 

(Ali» let Txs mouxu^ fefep aswr^W 

Slmll dawn upon hlm^ dmOli^B 
And^ round about bis hiOSam^ 
blushed and blensaed 
Is bi|t a dim remem}ml^ed std^jr 
Of the old tuue entoibbed. 


VI* 

And travelers now within that vallej^^ 

Through the red-Htten windows^ see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant hielody ; 

While, like a rapid ghastly tivnr 
Through the 3pale door, 

A hideous throng ruSh out forever^ 

And laugh but wmXe no more* 

I well remember that 8uggesti<ui9 arising from this ballad 
led us into a train of thought wherein there beoamd inamfest 
an opinion of Usher’s, which I mention not So much on aeoetmt 
of its novelty (for other men have thora^t tfama]), US on account 
of the pertinacity with which he maintained it. ^tlns ^opinion, 
in its general form, was that the sentience of ail vegetable 
things. But, in his disordered fancy, the idea had assumed 
a more daring character, and tr^spOsSed, undelr certain con** 
ditions, upon the kingdom of inoi^ania&S>tlon. 1 lack words 
ter express the full extent, or the earnest of h(s per** 

suasion. The belief, however, waS connetted I have pre- 
viously hinted) with the gray stones of the h^dme of his 
forefathers. The conditions of the senMence had been hmre, 
ha ima^ned, fulfilled in the method Of collocation of these 
stones — in the order of their arrangement* as as In^thst 
of the many fungi which overspread them, ahd of t^bSideeayed 
trees which stood around**— above all, in loiaq|^ midlstlisthed 
endurance of this arrangement, and in ifS reddpiiQiiftf4m in the 
still waters of the tarn. Its evideObe^^tihs 
sentience — was to be seen, h# said (add X hem Started as he 
spoke), in the gradual yet oertein comhmial^on of^Hh 
phere of their own about the walld« l^&e 
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h» a4ided» itii tipwfc i£Lent y«it imports* 
( mMA ittWi iMsHiSbto, l ljift n i j ti BOe sM^'lileh fpwr o«nt^xies had ^mplded 
^ |ii» <|«ihil3yv srhloli xnadp Mm what I now 
ifts^ |i^— Jip #«|d^ 4>pE|u«ms need no oonhnent^ 

mad X 'iriil melQe eMMi% 

<|pt^ heole(^^i^<lte'^ itdildti. Xor yeaxs had formed no 

wewU |wu!tjbit'ci# taentnl exiatenee of the invalid — were, 

im atariot keeping^ with this character 
nl j pmailwhMn P. polled tcgetiber over such works as the 

♦‘■S'orwBfft ot Oharterense” of Gresset; the “Belphegor” of 
* IVfai ii hia vdBI t the Heaven and Hell*’ of Swedenborg; the 
Snhterxani^aal Vagrege erf Nicholas Klimm,” by Holberg ; the 
*^C>hjtiWiuano}^^ erf }^hert S'lud, of Jean I>*Indagin6, and of 
]>e la CStambrei tbe ** Journey into the Blue Distance’' of 
*£i«o|c} axid the **C7ity of the Sun” of Oami>an6lla. One 
fovcrflito volume wee a small octavo edition of the ** Directorium 
InqtiisitOEriaxtt,” by the Dominican Bymerio de Gironne ; and 
there were passages in ‘*^Pomponius Mela” about the old 
Afrioem Satyrs and <Kgppans, over which Usher would sit 
dreaming for hours. His chief delight, however, was found 
ixL^ the perusM of an exceedingly rare and curious book in 
quarto Gottuo— n-the manual of a forgotten ohurcb — the 
** V^giim Mortnorum eeoundum Chorum Bcclesies Maguntinas. ’’ 
- ^ I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, and 

of'‘its'^l^!bhable induence upon the hypochondriac, when, one 
evening, having informed me abruptly that the lady Madeline 
was no more, he stated his intention of preserving her corpse 
4or a fortnight ({neviottsly to its final interment]) in one of the 
nnmeroue vaulta within the main walls of the building. The 
worldly »eaem»» however, assigned for this singular proceeding 
was one whieh 1 did not feel at liberty to dispute. The brother 
had hoen led to his resolu^n* <so he told me]) by consideration 
erf the nnnsusl character of the malady of the deceased, of cer~ 
tsitx obtrusive and eager inquiries on the part of her medical 
man,, aqdtC^ the remote and exposed cdtuation of the burial 
^rowMBLjof the famUy* I will not deny that when I called to 
• mhsd the nanieter countenance of the person whom 1 met upon 
d^etainahso oft the day of my arrival at the house, I had no 
dfsire to cgfpbse what X regarded as at best but a harmless and 
by no nseatif van rntpatiiral precaution. 

(ASt.^a I personally aided him in the 

4tdiuuQgementi the temporary entombment. The body hav- 
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itxjg beexv we two lUoiie it M l^lt 

in wiuolj we placed it (]and wMcli tad be)|Bia 00 liioeigr 
that onr torches, hi^ smothered in its oppreBei'i^# 

^ave us little opportunity for inyesti^gation) was eraa33^^dau3^ 
^ud entirely without means of admission for li^ht« lyihgT at 
^reat depth immediately beneath that portion of the building 
iu which was tay own sleepinjg^ apartment* It Jmd bean need 
apparently in remote feudal times for the worst ^purposes' of a 
donjon keep, and in later days as a place of deposit far powder 
oi^ some other higfhjy combustible substance, as a portion of its 
floor, and the whole interior of a long' archway throug'h which 
we reached it, were carefully sheathed with copper* The door, 
of massive iron, had been also similarly protected. Its immense 
weight caused an unusually sharp grating sound ns it moved 
upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon trestles within 
this region of horror, we partially turned aside the yet unscrewed 
lid of the coffin and looked upon the face of the tenant* A 
striking similitude between the brother and sister now first 
arrested my attention, and Usher, divining perhaps my thoughts, 
murmured out some few words from which 1 learned that th^ 
deceased and himself had been twins, and that sympathies pf a 
scarcely intelligible nature had always existed between them* 
Our glances, however, rested not long Upon the dead 7— for we 
could not regard her unawed. The disease which *h^d thus 
entombed the lady in the maturity of youth had left, as Usual 
in all maladies of a strictly catalepiical character, the mockery 
of a faint blush upon the bosom and the face, and that sospi* 
ciously lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in death. 
We replaced and screwed down the lid, and having secured the 
vloor of iron, made our way with tcul into the scarcely less gloomy 
apartments of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grielf having elapsed, an observ- 
able change came over the features of the mental disoi*der of my 
friend. His ordinary manner had vanished. His ojKiinary occu- 
pations wore neglected or forgotten* He roamed from ehambe|r 
to chamber with hurried, unequal, and objectless step* The pal- 
lor of his countenance had assumed, if possible, a mare ghastly 
hue — but the luminousness of his eye had utterly gone out* The 
once occasional huskiness of his tone was heard no mors, and a 
tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually dbaifaamriaed 
his utterauce* There were times indeed when X thought his 
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iiqgl^si^dLvmitld yitm ipvith »ome oppraasive 

he fitrUjg^led tot the necessary courage. 
'At I ichUjl^ed to reaolD^O all into the mere iuex- 

pliOahlie V^^aries of liEiad^esIt^ tot I beheld him gating upon 
v<l^eau^ fb^ long hours in an attitude of the profoundest atten- 
tieh, ee if listening* to some imaginary sound. It ,was no won- 
der tbst his condition terrified — that it infected me- I felt 
oreepitig upon toe> by aloi^r yet certain degrees, the wild influ- 
Onees of his own fantaatie yet impressive superstitions- 

It was especially Upon retiring to bed late in the night of 
" the seventh or eighth day after the placing of the lady Made- 
line within the donjon that I experienced the full power of 
suoh ^SelingS* Sleep came not near my couch — while the 
hours waned and waned away. I struggled to reason of^ the 
nervousness which had dominion over me. I endeavored to 
believe that much> if not all, of what I felt was duo to the ^ 
bewildering influence of the gloomy furniture of the room — 
of the dark and tattered draperies which, tortured into motion 
by the brc^h of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro 
upon the walls, and rustled uneasily about the decorations of 
bed. But my efforts were fruitless. An irrepressible 
tremor gradually pervaded my frame, and at length there sat 
upon my very heart on incubus of utterly causeless alarm. 
Shaking this off with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted myself 
upon the pillows, and peering earnestly within the intense 
darkness of the chamber, hearkened — T know not why, except 
that an instinctive spirit prompted me — to certain low and 
indefinite sounds which came, through the pauses of the storm, 
at long intervals, I knew not whence. Overpowered by an 
intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I 
threw on my clothes with haste C^or I felt that I should sleep 
no more during the night), and endeavored to arouse myself 
from the pitiable condition into which I had fallen, by pacing 
rapidly to and fro through the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light step 
an Adjoining staircase arrested my attention. I presently 
l^cognisied It as that of Usher. In an instant afterward he 
rapped with a gentle touch at my door, and entered, bearing 
a lamp. His countenance was as usual cadaverously wan — 
but, moreover, there was a sx>ecies of mad hilarity in his eyes 
— an evidently restrained hytiteH^ in his whole demeanor. His 
air appalled me — but anything was preferable to the solitude 
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whicb I 'iiad so lo«i|j^ eadttred,'ttod I" e.-»<M>L 

aa isreli^. ' ■’ ' ’■ • \ ' '> ■! 

-** Ai^ you have 'luot seen it ? ** Jst^ madA ' 

stared about him for some moments.in ^ 

«^hen seen it? — bii^ stay I yon sfeiali.’^ ’•■ ,y 

having carefully shaded his lamp, he hurtied to osia ^^-^l|ini ' • ' 

meats, and threw it freely open to tfaos storoau . 

The impetuous fvtry of the ^enteriug^ ' gust 
from our feet. It ;.was indeed a tempesttu^us^yut.stott^ji^'i^^ 
tiful night, and ons|wiIdly singular in Its terror and Its 
A whirlwind had apparently collected its' force te^OUtf^ .Vicinity,’ 
for there were frequent and violent alterations' in 
of the wind, and the exceeding denmty of the cloudS' 
hung so low as to press upon the turrets of the housed nht 
prevent our perceiving the lifelike Velocity wil^ -whlbcdk 'tissy 
flew careering from all points against each dther^ 
ing away into the distance. . - ^ ; >. ;- ' ' 

1 say that even their exceeding density did ncife jp a S S v e Pgt UUr 
perceiving this — yet we had no glimpse of -the mlibn 4>r stars 
— nor was there any flashing forth of the lightning. But the 
under surfaces of the huge masses of agitated vapor, as welQ^s 
all terrestrial objects immediately around us, were gloiViog in 
the unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly visi- 
ble gaseous exhalation which hung about aiid enshrouded the 
mansion. ^ 

“ You must not — you shall not behold this I ^*^Baid 1, slmd- 
deringly, tb Usher, as I led him with a gentle violence fr^n 
window to a seat. These appearances which be^lder youa^re 

merely electrical phenomena not uncomihon^ or it may be that 
they have their ghastly origin in the rank miasma of' the tarn. 
Let 'US close this casement ; the air is chilling and dangeroim 
to your frame. Here is one of your favoritse romoiioe^. - X will 
read, and you shall listen ; and so wC will pass away this. 
night together.” ' ' - • 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the- 
Trist’^ of Sir Launoelot Canning, but I had called it a^avuri^ 
of Usher’s more in sad jest than in earnedt P for^ Initruih^' 
little in its Uncouth and unimaginative .j^olilt^y which :cbedd 
have had interest for the lofty and ^ 

friend. It was, however, the o^y book 
and I indulged a vague hope that the 

agitated the hypoohondariao might find relief C^cr the^lilstary 



^ JPIOtlWa q# $& 0 » 

4i^ |ijp |P t| ll ilj.4^ # JntR «lpiilla» «»)[obuXi«n»> ev#n ia the 

jfiif 9|Mr 'whi^ It el>oti34 read. Could I have 
wll4 evte«etr«M»ed air of vivacity with 
or a^pan^j^till' heacitexiedf to the words of 
h»ve Ofc^^xatpMated myself upon 
' WiWM i ww i lii' ’«>fe^j6Bar > dibs%a, ^ ^ 

%% had sacidT^d, thait Urt^UUkoowia. portion of th4 story where 
the haviusr soni^ht in vain for peace- 

eKwh- i WdjtiWMd eatitItft the dweliifijr of the hermit, proceeds to make 
tNliteihee hy fojtoe, flere, it will J>e remembered, the 
‘ IfhMdMi’hl’ sttie tuuwktiye tim thus: — 

Axod iBS^tehed, who was by nature of a doOghty heart, and 
aiikb Waeidow m%hty witbfd, on account of the powerfulness of 
tma tPitoe whhdt he luMi drunken, waited no longer to hold parley 
udth tits herstity who in sooth was of an obstinate and maliceful 
tSfire, hate istiing tiie rain upon his shoulders, and fearing the 
rising of tine tefUpest, uplifted his maoe outright, and with blows ' 
made iquiekly rooatn in tiie pla nki n g s of the door for his gaunt- 
leted 3mad»$ and now pulling therewith sturdily, he so cracked 
and ripped* end tore «di asunder, that the noise of the dry and 
hgiUow-oounding wood alarumed and reverberated throughout 
t Ihhe fOvesh** 

Ant t)m terminatioa of this sentence I started, and for a 
re^^aaent^paused* fpr it appeared to ms Chlthough I at once con- 
cluded t^t my ouoited fancy had deceived me> that from some 
mry rsmote portion of the mansion there came indistinctly to 
xsy ears what might hove been, in its exact similarity of char- 
AOteir, the echo (but a stifled and dull one certainly^ of the very 
^orackfeng end ripping scmnd which Sir Lnnnoelot had so par- 
tsoularly desorilwi^ It was beyond doubt the coincidence alone 
wddtii had srrestod my attention ; for amid the rattling of the 
SSKlkSs of the oaaiaments, and the ordinary commmgled noises of 
thh^dtiil hkoreasing storm* the sound in itself had nothing surely 
wm<tii should have interested or disturbed me,*- 1 continued the 
uumy »-«* a '■ 

thOgood cham]@»On Ethelred, now entering within the 
‘^dpor, inms Sdon earagod mul amazed to perceive no signal of the 
•malicel^ herm^; jbut in the stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly 
uiul prodiil^Msis d^^aaauor* and of a flery tongue, which sate in 
gtMirtd laefiSBa k of gold, with a floor of silver ; and upon 

•Aha ksutg a shield of shining brass with this legend 
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** Who eutbxwth hereib, a ixDOqttesjfH; hath bte.'} < . 

Who sioyeth the dra^n, the ali^d he 4 lM^ triaa 

"" i t ■c' 

And Sthelred nplifted his ma.ce, and struck upcn the IteliA itt 
***11x0 dragoon, which £e|l before him, and g^ve up his peaty brcNalhv 
with a shrink so horrid and harsh, and withal so pieriEihe)^ 
that Kthelred had fain to close his ears with his hands ti^sdnst 
the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was never beiore 
heard^” 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of 
wild amazement — for there could be no doubt whatever that in 
this instance 1 did actually hear (^althoU^h from what direction 
it proceeded I found it impossible to say) a low and apparently 
distant, but harsh, protracted, and most untisual soreaxnin^ 
^ratingr sound — the exact counterpart of what my fanny had 
^ already conjured up for the dragon^s unnatural slniek as de- 
scribed by the romancer. 

Oppressed as 1 certainly was upon the oocurrenee of this 
second and most extraordinary coincidence, by a thousand con- 
flictinjg: sensations, in which wonder and extreme terror were 
predominate, I still retained sufficient presence of mind to 
exciting- by any observation the sensitive nervousness of my 
companion. I was by no means certain that he had noticed the 
sounds in question, although, assuredly* a strange ajlteratjon 
had during the last few minutes taken place in his dexneanor. 
From a position fronting my own, he had gradually brought 
round his chair, so as to sit with his face to the door of the 
chamber ; and thiis I could but partially perceive his features, 
although I saw that his lips trembled as if he were, murmuring 
inaudibly. His head had dropped upon his breast, yet I knew 
that he was not asleep, from the wide and rigid opening of the 
eye as I caught a glance of it in profile. The motion of his 
body too Was at variance with this idea — for he rockcwi from 
side to side with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. 
Having rapidly taken notice of all this, I resumed t*he narrative 
Of Sir Liauiicelot, which thus proceeded : — ► 

** And now, the champion having escaped from the terrible^ 
fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen shield, and 
of the breaking up of the enchantment which was upon it, 
removed the carcase from out of the way l>efcre him^ and 
approached valorously over the silver pavement u£ the> eastle 
to where the shield was upon the wall i which in 600*^1 tarried 



^ moM^m of ttshfbu ^ sms 

w^ for jMI htdk loE down at his feet npo^ the silver 

jS.CK>r vrt^ a suslglity ^reat at^dterribla riii.|^mg sound.’* 

sooner had th^ae syllables passed my lips^ than — as if a 
shlaitd ^ li^gasS had indeed at the moment fallen heavily upon a 
door of silver I became aware of a distinct, hollow, metallic, 
and <dai)|gor0ns, yet apparently muffled reverber^ion. Com- 
pletely unnerved, t leaped to my feet, but the measured rooking 
movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to the chair in 
which he sat* His eyes were bent fix;edly before him, and 
throughout hie whole countenance there reigned a stony rigid- 
'*ity, JBut, as I placed my hand npon hfs shoulder, there came 
a strong i^udder over his whole person ; a sickly smile quiv- 
ered about his lips, and I saw that ha spoke in a low, hurried, 
and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my presence* 
Bending closely over him, I at length drank in the hideous 
import of his words. 

** Not hear it ? — yes, I hear it, and have heard it. Uong — 
long long ^ — many minutes, many hours, many days, have I 

heard it — yet I dared not — oh, pity me, miserable wretch that 
I am 1 I dared not — I dared not speak I We have put her 
in the tomb I Said I not that my senses were acute ? I 
now tell you that 1 heard her Jflrst feeble movements in the 
hollow coffin- I heard them — many, many days ago — yet I 
da^ed noj* — I dared not apeak f And now — to-night — Ethel- 
red — fU! ha I — the breaking of the hermit’s door, and the 
death cry of the dragon, and the clangor of the shield I — say, 
rather, the rending of her coffin, and the grating of the iron 
hinges of her prison, and her struggles within the coppered 
archway of the vault- O whither shall I fly ? Will she not be 
here anon ? Is she not hurrying to upbraid mo for my haste ? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the stair? Do I not distin- 
guish that heavy and horrible beating of her heart ? Madman I ” 
Here he sprang furiously to his feet, and shrieked out his syl- 
lables, as H in the effort he were giving up his soul — Mad^ 
man4 I tell pou that ehe now atanda without the door I ” 

^ As%f in the superhuman energy of his utterance there had 
^S>een found the potm^oy of a spell — the huge antique panels to 
which the speal^r pointed threw slowly back, upon the instant, 
their pondei?ous and ebony jaws* It was the work of the rush- 
ing gust but then without those doors there did stand the 
lofty Vad enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. 
There ww blood upon her white robes, and the evidence of 
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some bitter strugfgWupon ev0l^p0tti0A-^^stl6teiiiKl|U^i(^l^|^tt 
For a moment she i^maijOed trojti^bllii^ 
upon, the threshold then^ with a low 
inward upon the pet^on of her brother^ iat 
"now hnal death a^nies^ bore him to the door a e|a!;pse(^ 
tim to the terrors he had ahtioipated* 

From that chamber^ and from that mimsiob^t'^ 

Xhe storm, was still abroad in all its wrath aa X jKstmd 
crossing* the old caai|eway« Suddenly t^t&^^sSatob 
a wild light, and 1 turned to see whenoe a gleam sh 
could have issued, foiT the vast house and its is^mdowS 
alone behind me. The radianoe Was that of the full^ #ettin^, 
and blood-red moon, which now ehone vividly tS^tougfi 
once barely discernible dssure, of which I have hofore 
as extending from the roof of the building in h Jsigmg dh^eotto^ 
^ to the base. While I gazed, this fissure rapidly i#iftade 4 i; 
there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind 3 the rinthf^'^b of 
the satellite burst at once upon my sight 3 my bi^n a^ 1 

saw the mighty walls rushing asunder 5 there was a long tu» 
multuous shouting sound like the voice of a thousand Waters,, 
and the deep and dark tarn at my feet closed sullenly nnd 
silently over the fragments of the 


ON THK TRACK OF THE WHITE WHAJL-E.'* 

Bv HJSBMAN MKLVtU;^. 

(.From ** Mdlay 

QtTBBQtrEO. 

QtTBBQcnca was a native of Rokorokoi, an Maitd att'Ay to 
the West and South. It is not down in ai^y takp s ttm jplades 
never are. 

When a new-hatobed savag^e running irild a^bo^t bis CMlrtiwa 
woodlands In a grass oloutr followed by the nibbling gtetn, aa 
if he were a greeu sapling* — oven then* ht Q«c»B^'uag*8 amM'^ 
tious sotil* lurked a strong deeire to SeO swf te gtfaiittg xBhte df 
Christendcun than h spec^neb whaler oi^ Shit iatli^ 'Ihitt 

a High Chief* a Kingi hia. unoie a High Ptitetl 
mstemal side he boaeted aunts who wete <^e wSvOS tide teteon* 
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>4 iW pW # | % ^ fpEwma "mm tiSood in !»« -v-eiiis ^ 

^tlniin^U X iemas hy the onnnib^ pro> 
|S?^Wfp3M4 i|> lite ^ 

\ mip ri^*^ ham mtbm m h»y^ wad Qnmque^ 

ti0 Umdw ®u1r t?he having her 

ii9^ d^mlpIamWi of mwmmh mpitmamd Mm suit $ an^ oot all the 
4»#»^ «M^Ui prevails But Que^ueg vowed 
f maa0m% h^]^^dled off to a distant strait, 

whl^im 0Mp n^ust pass through when she quitted 

th^ jil^a w S U Chi, ono side was a coral reef ; on the other a loV 
* ^ ^lWcn4» ooviwed with ina»grrove*thicketa that grow out 

iat^ w4toir« Ms canoe, still afloat^ among those 

ihiuhs^ its prow seawardy he sat down in the stern, pad- 

dle Ipw in l^and | and when the ship was gliding by, hke a 
j8a^"Wdarie4 gained her side ; with one backward dash 

o€ h^ hoot eapsieed aad sank his canoe ; climbed up the chains ; 
and tibro^^vdng himself at full length upon the deck, grappled a 
ringbolt there^ and swmie not to let it go, though hacked in 
pleoes. 

In yow the captain threatened to throw him overboard; 
s yff pended a cutlass over his naksd wrists ; Queequeg was 
the son of a hi^ngy and Queequeg budged not. Struck by his 
desperate dauntlessness, and his wild desire to visit Christen- 
dom^ the captain at last relented, and told him he might make 
himselP at home* But this fine young savage — this sea Prince 
of Wales* nt.ver saw the captain’s cabin. They put him down 
among the sad-ors, and made a whaleman of him. But Kl^e 
Owe Peter content to toil in the fdiipyards of foreign cities, 
Queequeg disdained no seeming ignominy, it thereby he might 
liappily gain the power of enlightening his untutor^ country- 
men. For at bottom — so he told me — he was actuated by 
a profound desire to learn, among the Christians, the arts 
whereby to make his pepple still happier than they were ; and 
more than that» still better than they were. But, alas I the 
prac^oes of^whalemen soon convinced him that even Chris- 
tians oduld be both miserable and wicked, infinitely more so, 
than all him fatibar’s heathens. Arrived at last in old Sag Har- 
bor^ fitad S^lig Wh^t the sailors did there ; and then going on 
to and #esing how they spent their wages in that 

Qoeoqneg gave it up for lost. Thought he, it’s 
Hdfd&kmd Vfoidd In aQ mta^dians } die a pagan. 

Ahd tbds an old idbtidx>r at heart, he yet lived among Ihese 
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Christiima, wore tl^ir clothes, and tJtod to t»lh 4^ieis> jg^hi^^ruOi* 
Hence the queer ways about him, thoUj^h now fiom 

home* 

By hints, I ashed him whether he . did not 
bach, and having* a coronation ; since he might new eic^Mil4ar 
his father dead and gone, he being yery old and feehle at 
last accounts. H0 answered no, not yet ; and added that he 
was fearful Christianity, or rather Christians, had unfitted.Imti 
for ascending the pure and nndeflled throne pf thirty pagan 
ICings before him. But by and by, be 8aid» he would return, 
— as soon as he felt himself baptised again. ITor the nonce, « 
however, he proposed to sail about, and sow his wild oats in 
all four oceans. IThey had made a harpooner of him, that 
barbed iron was in lieu of a scepter now. 

I ^ked him what might be his immediate purpose, tonch*^ 

^ ing his future moyements* He answered, to go to sea again, 
in his old vocation. Upon this, I told him that whaling was 
xny own design, and informed him of my intention to saSl out 
of Nantucket, as being tbe most promising port for an adven- 
turous whaleman to embark from. He at once resolved to acoom* 
pany me to that island, ship aboard the same vessel, get into the 
same watch, the same boat, the same mess with me, in short*^ 
share my every hap ; with both my hands in his, boldly dip into 
the Botluck of both worlds. To all this I joyously assented; 
for besides the affection I now felt for Queequeg, he *^was an 
experienced ha^pdoner, and as such could not fail to be of great 
usefulness to one who, like me, was wholly ignorant of the mys- 
teries of whaling, though well acquainted with the sea, as known 
to merchant seamen. 

His story being ended with his pipe’s last dying puff, Quee- 
queg^ embraced me, pressed his forehead against mine, and 
blowing out the light, we rolled over from each other, t.bis way 
and that, and very soon were sleepixfg. 

W HBSSLB AUBOW. 

Next morning, Monday, after disposing of the embalmed' 
head to a barber, for a block, I settled my own and comradeV 
bill, — using, however, my comrade’s money. The grinning 
landlord, as well as the boarders, seemed amazingly tickled at 
the sudden friendship which had sprung up betw^^en m% and 
Queequeg — especially as Peter Cbffm^s qock-and-buU stories 
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about Mill had previously so much alarmed me coaoerniug the 
very person whom 1 now eompauied with. 

^ We borrowed a wheelbarrow, and embarking our things, 
inoludhig my own poor* carpetbag, and Queequeg^s canvas sack 
and hammock, away we went down to the “ Moss,’* the little 
Hantucket packet schooner moored at the wharf. * As we were 
going along the people stared ; not at Queequeg so much, — 
for they were used to seeing cannibals like him in their streets, 
— but at seeing him and me \ipon such confidential terms. 
But wo heeded them not, going cdong wheeling the barrow by 
turns, and Queequeg now and then stopping to adjust the 
sheath on his harpoon bmbs. I asked him why he carried such 
a troublesome thing with him adhore, and whether all whaling 
ships did not find their own harpoons. To this, in substance, 
he replied, that though what 1 hinted was true enough, yet 
he had a particular affection for his own harpoon, because it ^ 
was of assured stuff, well, tried in many a mortal combat, and 
deeply intimate with the hearts of whales. In short, like many 
inland reapers and mowers, who go into the farmers’ meadows 
armed with their own scythes — though in no wise obliged to 
fUMiish them — even so, Queequeg, for his own^private reasons, 
preferred his own harpoon. 

Shifting the barrow from my hand to his, he told me a 
funny atory about the first wheelbarrow he had ever seen. It 
was in Sag Harbor- The owners of his ship, it seems, had lent 
him one, in which to carry his heavy chest to his boarding 
house. Not to seem ignorant^ about the thing — though in 
truth ho was entirely so, concerning the precise way in which 
to manage the barrow — Queequeg puts his chest upon it; 
lashes it fast ; and then shoulders the barrow and marches up 
the wharf. ‘‘ Why,” said I, “ Queequeg, you might have 
known better than that, one would think. Didn’t the people 
laugh?” 

Upon this, he told me another story- The people of his 
island Rdtovoko, it seems, at their wedding feasts express 
ca4lft^ friigfant water of young cocoanuts into a large stained 
calabash like a punch bowl ; and this punch bowl always forms 
the great central ornament on the braided mat where tiie feast 
is held. Now a certain grand merchant ship once touched at 
Bokovoko, and its commander — from all accounts, a very 
stately punctilious gentleman, at least for a sea captain — this 
commander was invited to the wedding feast of Queequeg’s 
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Biat^ir, 1 ^ pretty youi% priaeeee jtisfe timiaft 0t 
all the weddia^ were aasemhled ikt hidAe’# , 

cottar tAnB Captain marches and hehptg afialgf^aeA ' 

of honor, places hiipself over ag^Uist i^ pah^ lmwJ#-iwsid 
' tween the High Priest and his majesty the 
father. Craee being said, for those people haye theS^ gmo# 
as well as we — thcmgh Queeqneg told me ^iat«iiiiilihe ixs, rrh^ 
at such times look dawnwaxds to par platters, theyt on the eoa^ 
trary, copying the ducks, glaude upwards to the great Giver Of 
all feasts — Grace, I say, being said, the High Priest opens the 
banquet by the immemorial ceremony of the island t that Is, 
dipping his conseorsted and oonSeoratfng fingers Into the bovid 
before the blessed beverage circulates^ Seeing himself placed 
next the Priest, and noting the ceremony, and thinking himsc^ 
— being Captain of a ship — as having plain precedence over 
a mere island King, especially in the Ki^'s own house the 
Captain coolly proceeds to wash his hands in the puxmh bowl 3 
— taking it 1 suppose for a huge finger glaSS^ ^Now,** said 
Queequag, “ what you link now ? — I>idn*t our people laugh ? 

At last, passage paid, and luggage safe, we stood on board 
the schooner. glided down the Acushwt 

river On one side. New Bedford rose in terraces of streets, 
theii ioe-oovered trees all glittering in the clear, cold air. 
Huge hills and mountains of casks on casks were p*l^ upon 
her wharves, and side by side the world* wandering whale ships 
lay silent and safely moored at last; while from others came 
a sound of carpenters and coopers, with blended noises of 
fires and forges to melt the pitch, all betokening that new 
cruises were on the start; that one most perilous and long 
voyage ended, only begins a second; and a second ended, only 
begins a third, and so on, forever and for aye. Such is the 
endlessness, yea, the intolerablenessmf all earthly effort. 

Gaining the more open water, the bracing breeze waxed 
fresh ; the little ** Moss tossed the quick foam from her bows, 
as a young colt his snortings. How X snuffed* that , Tartar 
air ! — how I" Spurned that turnpike earth 1 — that * commcurj^ 
highway all over dented with the marks of slavish heels and 
hoofs ; and turned me to admire the magnanimity of the sea 
which will permit no records. 

At the same foam fountain, Queequeg seemed to drirk and 
reel with me. His dusky nostrils swelled apart; he*sbowed 
his filed and pointed tee^. On, on we fiew $ and our offing 
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IAmA ^B^tioUxlkgNi tp^tbti blalri^; dook^ and di^tr^ 

M « mira kietoM 0altaii^ ^ SidewajjnB laauing, we 
rc^e*yiMPtti ^t^ing like a wire; ihe two 
^eall aaeetl* keteft^Un^ Indian eanee in land tomadoefc* So 
idadi seeling* tSN^ce^e were w% a» we etood Iby the plunging 
hewei^dt^ that fer eome time we did not notice the jeering 
gtaxs(^ tiie piaieeiigese^ a InbbetUke assembly^ who mar- 
W^d tixat twe fellow-^inge ehouid be ao companionable ; as 
a white xnan were anything more digni£ed tham a 
wMlwwisahed negro* But there were some boobies and bump- 
Mna there, who, hy thcds*)^ intense greenness^ must have come 
from the heart «md center of all verdure. Queequeg caught 
one of thme young saplings mimicking him behind his back. 
I thought the bumpldn^s hour of doom was come* Dropping 
hie harpoon, therbrawny savage caught him in his arms, and 
by an almost miraouious deitterity and strength sent him high 
up bodily into the air ; then slightly tapping his stern in mid 
smnerset, the fellow landed with bursting lungs upon his feet, 
while Queequeg, turning his back upon him, lighted his toma- 
hawk pipe and passed it to me for a puff. 

^ Capting I Capting I ’’ yelled the bumpkin, running towards 
that officer; ** Capting, Capting, here’s the devil.” 

Hallo, yau sir,” cried the Captain, a gaunt rib of the sea, 
stidkirg*>up to Queequeg, *^what in thunder do you mean by 
that ? Don’t you know you might have killed that chap ? ” 

** What him say ? ” said Queequeg, as he mildly turned 
to me. 

"^^He say,” said I, *^that you came near kill-e that man 
there,” pointing to the still shivering greenhorn. 

cried Queequeg, twisting his tattooed face into 
an unearthly expression of disdain, ah I him bevy small-e 
fish-e; Queequeg no kill-e so small-e flsh-e; Queequeg kiil-e 
big whale I ” 

‘‘ Dock you,” roared the Captain, I’ll kiil-e t/ou^ you can- 
^hib«dvif you try any more of your tricks aboard here; so mind 
iT^your eyd.” 

But it so happened just then that it was high time for the 
Captain to mind his own eye. The prodigious strain upon 
the mainsail had parted the weather sheet, and the tremendous 
boom* was now flying from side to aide, completely sweeping 
entire after part of the deck. The poor fellow whom Quee- 
queg had handled so roughly was swept overboard ; all hands 
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were in e panic ; an^ to attempt snatching^ at the bopaei to stay 
it, seemed madne^^* It flew from ri^ht to left, and hack again, 
almost in one ticking of a watch, and every instant seemed 
the point of snapping into splinters. Kothing was ^one, and 
nothing seemed capable of being done ; those on dedk msk^d 
towards the 4>ows, and stood eying the boom as if it were 
the lower jaw of an exasperated whale. In the midst of this 
consternation, Queequeg dropped deftly to his knees, and 
crawling under the path of the boom, whipped bold of a rOpC, 
secured one end to the bulwarks, and then flinging the other 
like a lasso, caught it round the boom as it swept over his 
head, and at the next jerk, the spar was that way trapped, 
and all was safe. The schooner was run into the wind, and 
while the hands were clearing away the stern boat, Queequeg, 
stripped to the waist, darted from the side with a long living 
^ arc of a leap. For three minutes or more he was seen swim* 
ming like a dog, throwing his long arms straight out before 
him, and by turns revealing his brawny shoulders through the 
freezing foam. I looked at the grand and glorious fellow, 
but saw no one to be saved. The greenhorn had gone down. 
Shooting himself perpendicularly from the water, Queequeg 
now took an instant’s glance around him, and seeming to see 
just how matters were, dived down and disappeared. A few 
minutes more, and he rose again, one arm still strikizig OKt, 
and with the other dragging a lifeless form. The boat soon 
picked them up. The poor bumpkin was restored. All hands 
voted Queequeg a noble trump ; the captain begged his pardon. 
From that hour I clove to Queequeg like a barnacle ; yea, till 
poor Queequeg took his last long dive. 

Was there ever such unconsciousness? He did not seem to 
think that he at all deserved a medal from the Humane and 
Magnanimous Societies. He only asked for water — fresh 
water — something to wipe the brine off ; that done, he put on 
dry clothes, lighted liis pipe, and leaning against the bulwarks, 
and mildly eying those around him, seemed to Ife saying to 
himself — “ It’s a mutual, joint*-stock world, in all meridians* j 
We camnibals must help these Christians.” 

Nanopctoket. 

Nothing more happened on the passage worthy the mbntiom 
mg ; so, after a fine run, we safely arrived in Nantucket. 
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I Take out yotpc map and look at it. See what 
a real comer of tlie world it occupies; liow it stands there, 
away offshore, more lonely than the JEddystone lighthouse, 
jtrpok at ^it — a mere«hillock, and elbow of sand; all beach, 
without a background. There is more sand there than you 
woiald use in twenty years as a substitute for blotting paper. 
Some gamesome wights will tell you that they have to plant 
weeds there, they don’t grow naturally ; that they import 
Canada thistles ; that they have to send beyond seas for a 
spile to stop a leak in an oil cask ; that pieces of wood in 
Hantucket are canned about like bits of the true cross in 
£tome ; that people there plant toadstools before their houses, 
to get under the shade in summer time ; that one blade of 
grass makes an oasis, three blades in a day’s walk a prairie ; 
that they wear quicksand shoes, something like Laplander 
snowshoes ; that they are so shut up, belted about, every way 
inclosed, surrounded, and made an utter island of by the ocean,'* 
that to their very chairs and tables small clams will sometimes 
be found adhering, as to the backs of sea turtles. But these 
extravaganzas only show that Nantucket is no Illinois. 

^ Xiook now at the wondrous traditional story of how this 
island was settled by the red men. Thus goes the legend. In 
olden times an eagle swooped down upon the New Bngland 
coasts and carried off an infant Indian in his talons. With 
loud ^lament the parents saw their child borne out of sight over 
the wide raters. They resolved to follow in the same direc- 
tion. Setting out in their canoes, after a perilous passage they 
discovered the island, and there they found an empty ivory 
casket, — the poor little Indian’s skeleton. 

What wonder, then, that these Nantucketers, born on a 
beach, should take to the sea for a livelihood I They first 
caught crabs and quahogs in the sand ; grown bolder, they 
waded out with nets for mackerel ; more experienced, they 
pushed off in boats and captured cod ; and at last, launching 
a i^vy of «great ships on the sea, explored this watery world ; 
put an.incessant belt of circumnavigation round it ; peeped in. 

^ Behring’s Straits ; and in all seasons and all oceans declared 
everlasting war with the mightiest animated mass that has 
survived the flood ; moat monstrous and most mountainous 1 
That Himmalehan, salt-sea Mastodon, clothed with such porten- 
tousness of unoonsoious power that his very panics are more 
to be dreaded than his most fearless and malicious assaults 1 
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And thtis thme tudced tfaena^lWl^ 

issuing from their siht-^hill in the seA, 4>wmm «md 
the wntery world like bo mduiy Ale3i:andjerB ^ 

Bxnmg them the Atlantic^ Paeifio, and .Indian onMmli the 
^ three pirate powers did Poland, l^et Ameticm add Albqtkm to 
Xeicas, and pile Cuba npon Canada ; let the Sn^Iish oym!!9vmim 
all India, andihang ont their biasing hanner from the ann ; two 
thirds of this terracpieous globe are -the JSrantaclceter*s« Poir 
the sea is his ; he Otms it, as Smperors own other 

seamen having but a right of way through it« hfoxehant idiipa 
are but extension bridges ; armed ones but doating fortes >oveii 
pirates and privateers, though following the sea as highway-*^ 
men the road, but plunder other ships, other fragments of the 
land like themselves, without seeking to draw living from 

the bottomless deep itself. The Kantuoketer, he alone rasides 
and riots on the sea; he alone, in Bible Isaiguage, goes down, 
"'to it in ships, — to and fro plowing it as his own speeial plani* 
tation. S^re is his home ; there lies his business, whkjh a 
Noah^s flood would not interrupt, though it overwhelmcHi all 
the millions in China. He lives on the sea, as prairie cooks m 
the prairie ; he hides among the waves, he olimtls them 
chamois hunters climb the Alps. Por years he knows not the 
laud ; so that when he comes to it at last, it smells like another 
world, more strangely than the moon would to an Elarthsman* 
With the landless gull, that at sunset folds her wings fmd is 
rocked to sleep between billows ; so at nightfall, the HaU* 
tucketer, out of sight of land, furls his sails, and lays him to 
his rest, while under his very pillow rush herds of walruses 
and whales. 


CBCOWnBR- 

It was quite late in the evening wlien the little ^^Moss** came 
snugly to anchor, and Queequeg and 1 went ashore ; so we 
could attend to no business that day, at least none bpt a suppeor 
and a bed. The landlord of the Spouter Inn had reoommeiaaed 
us to his cousin Hosea Hussey of the Try Pots, wtnom he' 
asserted to be the proprietor of one of the li^t^kept hotels in 
all Hantucket, and moreover he had assured us that cousin 
Hosea, as he called lum, was famous for his chowderSi in sort, 
he plainly hinted that we could not possibly do better than" try 
potluck at the Try Pots. But the directions he had given ns 
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iOec^iD^ A yellow vmx^b^ms^ etarlN>ard hand tUl 

itm et wMte ^h0 larboaird* And then keeping 

that iQinvtha larboard hand till we made a oorner three points to 
^the etarbcMu^ and l^t done^ then aek the fixat man we met 
wheea tii@i pAaoe was t theee crooked directions of his very 
tnneh puasal^ ea at drst» especially am at the outset, Qaeequeg 
imdsted that the yelkrw wamhotise our first pfiint of depart 
tare t»e left on the larboard hand» whereas I had under*- 

ateod PetesT CToffin to say it was on the starboard. However, 
by dint of beating about a little in the dark, and now and then 
kicking up a peaceable inhabitant to inquire the way, we at 
iast came to something which there was no mistaking. 

Two enormous wooden pots painted black, and suspended 
by asses* ear% swung from the crosstrees of an old topmast, 
planted in ficont of an old doorway. The horns of the cross* 
tzees were sawed off on the other side, so that this old tox>- 
mast looked not a little like a gallows. Perhaps I was over-^ 
eensitiiire to suoh impressions at the time, but I could not help 
staring at this gallows with a vague misgiving. A sort of crick 
was in my neok as I gazed up to the two remaining horns ; yes, 

of them, one for Queequeg, and one for me. It^s ominous, 
thinks 1. A Coffin my Innkeeper upon landing in my first 
whaling port ; tombstones staring at me in the whalemen’s 
chapel } and here a gallows I and a pair of prodigious black « 
1 Are these last throwing out oblique hints touching 

Tophet ? 

I was called from these reflections by the s^ght of a freckled 
woman wi^h yellow hair and a yellow gown, standing in the 
porch of the inn, under a dull red lamp swinging there, that 
looked much like an injured eye, and carrying on a brisk scold- 
ing with a mkn in a purple woolen shirt. 

Get along with ye,” said she to the man, or I’ll be comb- 
ing ye 1 ” 

Come on, Queequeg,” said I, “all right. There’s Mrs. 
Hussey.’^ 

And HO it turned out, Mr. Hosea Hussey being from home, 
but leavmg Mrs. Hussey entirely competent to attend to all his 
affairs. Upon making known our desires for a supper and a 
bed, Mrs. Hussey.^ postponing further scolding for the present, 
usherad us into a little room, and seating us at a table spread 
with the relics of a recently concluded repast, turned round to 
us and said — “ Okun or Opd ? ** 
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What^d that about Coda, ma^am ? said I, i^ith much {Kdito-t 

ness. 

“ Clam or Cod ? *’ she repeated* * 

“ A clam for supper ? a cold clam ?%is thM what you isuaan,' 

^ Mrs. Hussey ? ’’ says I : but that’s a rather cold and clammy 
reception in the winter time, alu t it, Mrs. Hussey ? 

But bein^ in a great hurry to resume scolding the man in 
the purple shirt, who was waiting for it in the entry, and seexn^ 
ing to hear nothing but the word clam,” Mrs. Hussey hurried 
towards an open door leading to the kitchen, and bawling out 
“ clam for two,” disappeared. 

Queequeg,” said I, “ do you think that we can make out a 
supper for us both on one clam ? ” 

However, a warm savory steam from the kitchen served to 
belie the apparently cbeerless prospect before us. But when 
that smoking chowder came in, the mystery was delightfully 
explained. Oh, sweet friends I hearken to me. It was made 
of small juicy clams, scarcely bigger than hazelnuts, mixed 
with pounded ship biscuit, and salted pork cut up Into 
little flakes ; the whole enriched with butter, and plentifully 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Our appetites being sharpene^^ 
by the frosty voyage, and, in particular, Queequeg seeing his 
favorite fishing food before him, and the chowder being sur- 
passingly excellent, we dispatched it with great expeditioi\: 
when leaning back a moment and bethinking me of Mrs.' Hus- 
sey’s clam and cod announcement, I thought I would try a 
little experiment. Stepping to the kitchen door, I uttered the 
word “ cod ” with great emphasis, and resumed my seat. In a 
few moments the savory steam came forth again, but with a 
different flavor, and in good time a fine cod chowder was placed 
before us. 

We resumed business ; and while plying otir spoons in the 
bowl, thinks I to myself, I wonder now if this here has any 
effect on the head ? What’s that stultifying saying about 
chowder-headed people ? But look, Queequeg, ai^’t that a 
live eel in your bowl ? Where’s your harpoon ? ” ^ 

Fishiest of all fishy places was the Try Pots, which well* 
deserved its name ; for the pots there were alwajrs bailing 
chowders. Chowder for breakfast, and chowder for dinner, and 
chowdor for supper, till you began to look for fish bones com- 
ing through your clothes. The area before the house *was 
paved with clam shells^ Mrs. Hussey wore a polished necklace 
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of oodfish^ 'rertebra ; aaid Hoeea HuBsay had his acoottnt books 
bound in superior old shark skin. There was a hshy davor to 
the milk, too, which I could not at all account for, till one 
ihorning* happening: to take a stroll along* the beach among some 
fishermen’lt boats, I saw Hosea^s brindle cow feeding on fish 
remnants^ and maxNohing along the sand with each foot in a 
cod^s decapitated head, looking very slipshod, I assure ye. 

Supper concluded, we received a lamp, and directions from 
Mrs, Hussey oonoeming the nearest way to bed ; but, as Quee- 
queg was about to precede me up the stairs, the lady reached 
forth her arm, and demanded his harpoon ; she allowed no har- 
poon in her chambers. ‘‘Why not?*’ said I; “every true 
whaleman sleeps with his liarpoon — but why not I ” “ Because 

it’s dangerous,” says she. “Ever since young Stiggs coming 
from that unfort’nate v’y’ge of his, when he was gone four years 
and a half, with only three barrels of ile, was found dead in my 
first floor back, with his harpoon in his side ; ever since then I 
allow no boarders to take sioh dangerous weapons in their 
rooms at night. So, Mr, Queequeg ” (for she had learned his 
name^, “ I will just take this here iron, and keep it for you till 
morning. But the chowder ; clam or cod to-morrow for break- 
fast, men ? ” 

“ Both,” says I ; “ and let’s have a couple of smoked herring 
bv way of variety,” 

Tite Sum. 

In bed we concocted our plans for the morrow. But to my 
surprise and no small concern, Queequeg now gave me to under- 
stand that he had been diligently consulting Yojo — the name 
of his black little god — and Yojo had told him two or three 
times over, and strongly insisted upon it every way, that instead 
of our going together among the whaling fleet in harbor, and 
in concert selecting our craft ; instead of this, I say, Yojo 
earnestly enjoined that the selection of tlte ship should rest 
wholly wi^ me, inasmuch as Yojo purposed befriending us ; 
and, Tn order to do so, had already pitched upon a vessel which, 
if left to myself, I, Ishmael, should infallibly light upon, for all 
the world as though it had turned out by chance ; and in that 
vessel I must immediately ship myself, for the present irrespec- 
tive of Queequeg, 

I*have forgotten to mention that, in many things, Queequeg 
placed great confidence in the excellence of Yojo’s judgment 
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and 9urpriaingf £ore<^t of tbingd ; and oon-^ 

siderabla esteem, ^ a ratbea^ good ^soirt of god, imiO 3^Mlia{>a 
meant well enough upon the whole, but in bH oases did i;iOt 
oeed in his benevolent designs. 

Now when I looked about the quarter-deck, for 
having authority, in order to propose myself as a candidate for 
the voyage, at fimt I saw nob^y ; but I could net W^l ovOir^ 
look a strange sort of tent, or ra^er wigWam, pitched a little 
behind the mainmast, ft seemed only a temporary erection 
used in port. It was of a eonlcal shape, some ten feet high ; 
consisting of the long, huge slabs of limber black b<me taken 
from the middle and highest part of the jaws of the right 
whale. Planted with their broad ends on the deck, a mrcle of 
these slabs laced together mutually sloped towards each other, 
and at the apex united in a tufted point, where the loose Imiry 
* fibers waved to and fro like the topknot on some old PottawOt- 
tomi sachem's head. A triangular opening faced towards the 
bows of the ship so that the insider commanded a complete view 
forward. 

And half concealed in this queer tenement, I at length foui^ ^ 
one who by his aspect seemed to have authority { and who, it 
being noon, and the ship^s work suspended, was now enjoying 
respite from the burden of command. He was seated on an cdd- 
fashioned oS^en chair, wriggling all over with curious crfi*ving ; 
and the bottom of which was formed of a stout interlacing of the 
same elastic stufE of which the wigwam was coustruoted. 

There was nothing so very particular, perhaps, about the 
appearance of the elderly man I saw; he was brown and brawny, 
lilb^ most old seamen, and heavily rolled Up in blue pilot cloth, 
cut in the Quaker style ; only there was a fine and almost mi- 
crosoopio network of the minutest wrinkles interlacing round 
his eyes, which must have arisen frdm his continual sailings in 
many hard gales, and always looking to windward ; — for this 
causes the muscles about the eyes to become pursi^ together. 
Such eye wrinkles are very effectual in a scowl* 

Is this the Captain of the ‘ Pequod ' ? ** said I, advancing 
to the door of the tent. 

Supposing it be the Captean of the * Pequod,’ what ^ost 
thou want of him ? ” he demanded. 

I was thinking of shipping.” % * 

“ Thou wast, wast thou ? I see thou art no Nantucketer-^ 
ever been in a stove boat? ” 
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$pmy^ uoflibixm at aU about wbaling:* I daxe aay^ 

, 

'> *^Kolb!3:i£r9 tAt i bnt l^bave no 40O,bt< I sball aocoi leam. I’ve 
boei]^ seveiul voyafires in tha merchant Bervioe, and I think 
that— 

^il^^rchant Service he damned. Talk not that lin^fo to me* 
Doet eee that Ipg ? — III take that leg away from thy etem, if 
ever thon tidkeat of the n»ar<d»ant service to me ag^ain* Mar* 
c^ant service Indeed 1 1 suppose now ye JEeel oonsideralde 

proud of having* served in those marchant ships. But dukes I 
mam what makes thee want to go a whalings oh? — it looks a 
little suspleiou% don’t 1 % eh ? — Hast not been a pirate, hast 
thou ? Didst not rob thy last Captain, didst thou ? — « Dost not 
think of murdering the odBlcers when thou gettest to sea ? ” 

X protested my innooenoe of these things. I saw that 
mnder the mask of these half-humorous innuendoes, this old sea- 
man, as an insulated Quakerish Kantucketer, was full of his 
insular prejudices, and rather distrustful of all aliens, unless 
they hailed from Cape Cod or the Vineyard. 

But what takes thee a whaling ? I want to know that 
(Seforo I thirik of shipping ye.” 

** Well, sir, I want to see what whaling is. I want to see 
the world.” 

Vfant to see what whaling is, eh ? Have ye clapped eye 
on Captain Ahab ? ” 

Who is Captain Ahab, sir ? ” 

*^Aye, a^e, I thought so. Captain Ahab is the Captain of 
this ship.” 

am mistaken then. I thought I wm speaking to the 
Captain himself*” 

**Thou art speaking to Captain Peleg — that’s who ye are 
speaking to, young man* It belongs to me and Captain Bildad 
to see the * Pequod ’ fitted out for the voyage, and supplied with 
all her nee^yg^ including crew. We are x>ert owners and agents. 
But as I was going to say, if thou wantest to know what whal- 
^ iflgls, aifthou teUest..ye do, I can put ye in a way of* finding 
It out before ye bind yourself to it past backing out. Clap 
T eye on Captain Abab, young man, and thou wilt find that he 
has only one leg.” 

**What do you mean, sir? Was the other one lost by a 
whale?” 
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** Lfost by a wbale I Young man, oom© xM>arer to xa© j it 
was devoured, chewed up, crunched by the monetrousest jpar« 
macetty that ever chipped a boat 1 — all, ah I 

1 was a little alarmed by his energy, perhaps also a little 
touched at the hearty grief in his concluding exclamation, but 
said as calmly as J could, “ What you say is no doubt true 
enough, sir*; but how could I know there was any peculiar 
ferocity in that particular whale, though indeed 1 might have 
inferred as much from the simple fact of the accident/* 

“ Look ye nqtw> young man, thy lungs are a sort of soft, 
d’ye see ; thou dost not talk shark a bit. Sure yeVe h©en to 
sea before now ; sure of that ? 

‘‘ Sir,” said I, 1 thought I told you that I had been four 
voyages in the merchant ” 

“ Hard down oht of that ! Mind what I said about the 
marchant service — don’t aggravate me — I won’t have it. 
But let us understand each other. I have given thee a hinlf 
about what whaling is ; do ye yet feel inclined for it ? ” 

T do, sir.” 

“ Very good- Now, art thou the man to pitch a harpoon 
down a live whale’s throat, and then jump after it? Answ^,, 
quick I ” 

‘‘ I am, sir, if it should be positively indispensable to do 
so ; not to be got rid of, that is ; which 1 don’t take to be the 
fact.” 

Oood again. Now then, thou not only wantost to go a 
whaling, to find out by experience what whaling is, but ye also 
want to go in order to see the world ? W as not that what ye 
said? I thought so. Well then, just step forward there, and 
take a peep over the weather bow, and then back to me and 
tell me what ye see there.” 

For a moment I stood a little ^ puzzled by this curious re- 
quest, not knowing exactly how to take it, whether humorously 
or in earnest. But concentrating all his crow’s feet into one 
scowl. Captain Peleg started me on the ertand. 

Going forward and glancing over the weather bow, i per- 
ceived that the ship, swinging to her anchor with the flood tid8^^ 
was now obliquely pointing towards the open ocean* The pros- 
pect was unlimited, but exceedingly monotonous and f orbidding ; 
not the slightest variety that 1 could see. 

“ Well, what’s the report ? ” said Peleg when I came back ; 
what did ye see ? ” 
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** Not muob,” I JToplied — ** ncKthlng but water i considerablr^ 
horissou thoug:b,v«aud tbero’s a aquall coming up^ I thinks** 

“ Well, what doat thou think then of seeing the world? Do 
ye wish tcj^go round Ohpe Horn to sea any more of it, eh? 
Oan^ ye see the world where you stand ? 

1 was a little staggered, but go a whaling 1 piust, and I 
would^ and the “Pequod” was as good a ship as any — I thought 
the best — ^and all this I now repeated to Peieg. Seeing me so 
determined, he expressed his willingness to ship me* 

And thou mayeet as well sign the papers right off,** he 

* added — ** come along with ye. ’* And so saying, ho led the 
way below deck into the cabin* 

Seated on the transom was what seemed to me a most un- 
common and surprising figure. It turned out to be Captain 
Bildad, who along with Captain Peieg was one of the largest 
pwners of the vessel ; the other shares, as in sometimes the 
case in these ports, being held by a crowd of old annuitants : 
widows, fatherless children, and chancery wards ; each owning 
about the value of a timber head, or a foot of plank, or a nail 
or two in the ship. People in Nantr'cket invest their money 
whaling vessels, the same way that you do yours in approved 
state stocks bringing in good interest. 

Now, Bildad, like Peieg, and indeed many other Nan- 
tuisketersj;, was a Quaker, the island having been originally 
settlea by that soct ; and to this day its inhabitants in gen- 
eral retain m an uncommon measure the peculiarities of the 
Quaker, only variously and anomalously modified by things 
altogether alien and heterogeneous. For some of these same 
Quakers are the most sanguinary of all sailors and whale 
hunters. They are fighting Quakers ; they are Quakers with 
a vengeance. . . . 

Dike Captain Peieg, Captain Bildad was a well-to-do, retired 
whaleman. But unlike Cai>tain Peieg — who cared not a rush 
for what are called serious things, and indeed deemed those 
selfsame s^tious things the veriest of ail trifles — Captain Hil- 
^d had^not only been originally educated according to the 
^strictest sect of Nantucket Quakerism, but all his subsequent 

9 ocean life, and the sight of many unclad, lovely island crea- 

• tur^ round the Horn — all that had not moved this native- 
born ^Quaker one single jot, had not so much as altered one 
angle df his vest. 8till, for all this immutableness, was there 
some lack of odmmon consistency about worthy Captain Peieg. 
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jc^msixig'i trom wtmoieniiimM mmxpimt 4>eiKv rnmn 
ttgmin&t land invaders, yet himself bad illim^ltabiy inrv^aded 
Atlantic and Pacific ; and though a mworn fee tc tiw^sam blood- 
shed, yet had he, in his straight-^bodiedf eoat^ spliledr tmxs ttpon 
tuns of leviathan gore. How how, in the CMmtemplLativh ovMli*- 
ing of his days, the pious Bildad reconciled thhags in 

the reminiscenoe, I do not know ; but it did not seem con** 
cern him much, and. very probably he had long sinoO come to 
the sage and sensible conclusion that a man’s religion is one 
thing, and this practical world quite another. This world pays ^ 
dividends. Rising from a little cabin boy in short clothes of 
the drabbest drab, to a harpooner in a broM ahad-bellied waist- 
coat ; from that becoming boat header, chief mate, and captain, 
and finally a shipowner ; Bildad, as I hinted bcfoare, had con- 
cluded his adventurous career by wholly retiring from active 
life at the goodly age of sixty, and dedicating his remaining 
days to the quiet receiving of his well-earned income. 

Now Bildad, I am sorry to say, had the reputation of being 
an incorrigible old hunks, and in his seagoing days a bitter, 
hard taskmaster. They told me in Nantucket, though it cer- 
tainly seems a curious story, that when he sailed the old Oato^ ^ 
gut ” whaleman, his crew, upon arriving home, were mostly all 
carried ashore to the' hospital, sore exhausted and worn out. 
For a pious mau, especially for a Quaker, he was certainly rather 
hard hearted, to say the least. He never used to swear, though, 
at his men, they said ; but somehow he got an inordinate quan- 
tity of cruel, unmitigated hard work out of them. When 
Bildad was a chief mate, to have his drab-colored eye intently 
looking at you, made you feel completely nervous, till you 
could clutch somethiug — a hammer or a marline spike, and go 
to work like mad, at something or other, never mind what. 
Indolence and idleness perished from before him. His own 
person was the exact embodiment of his utilitarian character. 
On his long, gaunt body, he carried no spare fiesh, no super- 
fluous beard, his chin having a soft, economical nafr to it, like 
the worn nap of his broad-brimmed hat. 

Such, then, was the person that I saw seated on the tran- 
som when I followed Captain Peleg down into the oabin* The 
space between toe dec|m was small; and there, bolt upsS^t, 
sat old Bildad, who always sat so, tod never leaned^ 
this to save his coat tails* His broadbrim was placed!* bemde 
$ his legs were stiffly crossed ; his drab vesture was butomed 
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to Mb cihlii; bbbA wpBo^ba^B <m uBm&f iba seemed absorbed M 
tixjBB 4r ponA^emmiB TcMme^ 

, **B£ldad«^* oried XSaratairt it Sigaia, Bildad, eh? 

Te haine besia^ stiaSjlx^gr mose ScidptWest movr^ for the last thirty 
yeare^ to tajr oeiptaha Imotrladgte* Bow far ye got, Bildad ? 

Ab if long habituated to stieh proifazie talk from hie old ship* 
jxuite, Bltdad^ without noticitig bis present irreverence, quietly 
iook^ lapf and seeing me, glanced agrain inquiringly towards 
P^eg* 

He says he^s our man, Bildad,*’ said Peleg, ** he wants to 
ship/* 

^^Oost thee?” said Bildad, in a hollow tone, and turning 
round to me. 

1 said 1, unconsciously, he was so intense a Quaker. 

^ What do ye think of him, Bildad ? ” said Peleg. 

** He’ll do,” said BUdad, eying me, and then went on spell**' 
ing away at his book in a mumbling tone quite audible. 

X thought him the queerest old Quaker I ever saw, espe* 
oially as Peleg, bis friend and old shipmate, seemed such a 
blusterer^ But I said nothing, only looking round me sharply. 
^l*eleg now threw open a chest, and drawing forth the ship’s 
articles, placed pen and ink before him, and seated himself at 
a little table. 1 began to think it was high time to settle with 
myself at what terms I would be willing to engage for the 
voyage* I was already aware that in the whaling business 
they paid no wages ; but all hands, including the captain, re- 
ceived certain shares of the profits called laysy and that these 
lays were proportioned to the degree of importance pertaining 
to the respective duties of the ship’s company. 1 was also 
aware that being a green hand at whaling, my own lay would 
not be Vcury large 5 but considering that I was used to the sea, 
could steer a ship, splice a rope, and all that, I made no doubt 
that from all I had heard X should be oJffered at least the 275th 
lay -w- that is, the 275th part of the clear net proceeds of the 
Voyage, wMtever that might eventually amount to. And though 
the 275th lay was what they called a rather lon^ loLy^ yet it was 
•better than nothing ; and If we had a lucky voyage, might 
pretty nearly pay for the clothing I would wear out on it, not 
to speak of my three years* beef and board, for which 1 would 
not have to pay one stiver# 

It imght be thought that this was a poor way to accumulate 
a princely fortune and so it was, a very poor way indeed.. But 
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I am one of tliose that never take on about princely fortunee, 
and am quite eontent if the world ie ready to board and lod^ 
while I am putting up at this grim sign of the Thunder 
Cloud. Upon the whole, I thonght that the 276th lay would 
be about the fair thing, but would not have been surprised had 
I been offered the 200th, considering I was of a broad-shoul- 
dered make. 

But one thing, nevertheless, that made me a little distrust- 
ful about reoCiving a generous share of the profits was this ; 
Ashore, I had heard something of both Captain Peleg and his 
unaccountable old crony BUdad ; hoW that they being the prin- 
cipal proprietors of the ‘‘ Pequod,’’ therefore the other and more 
inconsiderable and scattered owners left nearly the whole man- 
agement of the ship’s affairs to these two* And I did not know 
but what the stingy old Bildad might have a mighty deal to 
say about shipping hands, especially as I now found him on 
board the “Pequod,” quite at home there in the cabin, and read- 
ing his Bible as if at his own fireside. Now while Peleg was 
vainly trying to mend a pen with his jackknife, old Bildad, to 
my no small surprise, considering that he was such an interested 
party in these proceedings, Bildad never heeded us, but wen<t < 
on mumbling to himself out of his book. ^Ijay not up for 

yourselves treasures upon earth, whore moth ’ 

‘‘Well, Captain Bildad,” interrupted Peleg, “ what^d’^e siiy, 
what lay shall we give this young man ? ” 

“ Thou knowest best,” was the sepulchral reply, “ the seven 
hundred and seventy-seventh wouldn’t be too much, would it? 

— ‘ where moth and rust do corrupt, but lay ’ ” 

Lay^ indeed, thought I, and such a lay I the seven hundred 
and seventy-seventh ! W^ell, old Bildad, you are determined 
that I, for one, shall not lay up many lays here below, where 
moth and rust do corrupt- It an exceedingly lony lay that, 
indeed ; and though from the magnitude of the figure it might 
at first de<?eive a landsman, yet the slightest consideration will 
show that though seven hundred and seventy-seven*is a pretty 
large number, yet, when you come to make a tsenth of it, yop 
will then see, I say, that the seven himdred and seventy-seventh tj 
part of a farthing is a good deal less than seven hundred and 
seventy-seven gold doubloons ; and so I thought at theujiime. 

“ Why, blast yoxir eyes, Bildad,” cried Peleg, “ dost 

not want to swindle this yotmg man t he must have mote them 
that.” ^ 
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** Seven htmdred und aev^oty-seventli,** egein eeid BUdad, 
without lifting hjta eyes t «m<i Hkmx went on mumbling — « for 
.^here your tressure is* ^ere will your baSrt be also.*°’ 

“ I mao. going to put nim down for the three hundreth^’* said 
Peleg'^ ♦* do ye hear that* Bildad ! The three hundreth lay* I 
say.** 

Bi&dad laid down his book, and turning: solemnly towards 
him said* Oat»tain Peleg, thou ln«3t a generous heart ; but thou 
must consider the duty thou owest to the other owners of thjB 
ship - — - widows end orphans* many of them — - and that if we too 
abundantly reward the labors of tiiis young man, we may be 
taking the bread from those widows and those orphans. The 
seven hundred and seVenty-TOventh lay* Captain Peleg.’* 

Thou* Bildad ! *’ roared Peleg, starting up and clattering 
about the cabin. ** Blast ye. Captain Bildad* if I had followed 
thy advice in these matters* I would afore now had a conscience 
to lug about that would be heavy enough to founder the largest 
ship that ever sailed round Cape Horn.” 

“ Captain Peleg*** said Bildad, steadily* thy conscience may 
be drawing ten inches of water* or ton fathoms, I can’t tell ; but 
thou art still an impenitent man* Captain Peleg* I greatly 
fear lest thy conscience be but a leaky one and will in the end 
sink thee foundering down to the fiery pit, Captain Peleg.** 

pit I fiery pit 1 ye insult me, man ; past all natural 
bea^Lug, ye insult me. It*s an all-firod outrage to tell any 
human creature that h 0 *s bound to hell. Flukes and fiames ! 
Bildad* say that again to me* and start my soul bolts, but I^U 
— I’ll — yes* 1*11 swallow a live goat with all his hair and horns 
on. Out of the cabin* ye canting* drab-colored son of a wooden 
gun *— a straight wake with ye 1 ** 

As ho thundered out this he made a rush at Bildad* but 
with a marvelous oblique* sliding celerity, Bildad for that time 
eluded him. 

Alarmed at this terrible outburst between the two princi- 
pal end resflOnsible owners of the ship, and feeling half a mind 
to^give up all idea of sailing in a vessel so questionably owned 
and temporarily commanded, I stepped aside from the door to 
«kgive egress to Bildad* who 1 made no doubt was all eagerness 
to vanish frootn before the awakened wrath of Peleg. But to my 
astonish^^i^^* down again on the transom very quietly* 

and seemed to have not the slightest intention of withdjyiiWing. 
He seemed quite used to impenitent Peleg and his ways. As 
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for Peleg*, nit^r letting off his as he had, there seemed no 
more left in him^ and he, too, sat down like a lamb, though he 
twitched a little as if still nervously agitated. Whew 1 he' 
whistled at last — “ the squalFs gone off to leewar^ I think^ 
Bildad, thou used to be good at sharpening a lance, mend that 
pen, will ye.« My jackknife here nee^ the grindstone* That’s 
he ; thank ye, Bildad* Now then, my young man, Ishinael’s 
thy name, didn’t ye say ? WT ell then, down ye go here, Xsh<- 
mael, for the three hundreth lay.” 

Captain Peleg,” said I, “ 1 have a ^friend with me who 
wants to ship too — shall I bring him down to-morrow ? ” 

« To be sure,” said Peleg. ** Fetch liim along, and we’ll 
look at him.” 

“ What lay does he want ? ” groaned Bildad, glancing up 
from the book in which he had again been burying himself* 

‘‘ Oh 1 never thee mind about that, Bildad,” said Peleg- 
** Has ho ever whaled it any ? ” turning to me- 

“ Killed more whales than I can count. Captain Peleg.” 

** Well, bring him along then.” 

And, after signing the papers, off I went, nothing doubt- 
ing but that I had done a good morning’s work, and that thii^ 
Pequod ” was the identical ship that Yojo had provided to carry 
Queequeg and me round the Cape. 

Tub RjLwcAnAJsr. 

As Queequeg’s Ramadan, or Fasting and Humiliation, was 
to continue all day, I did not choose to disturb him till towards 
nightfall ; for 1 cherish the greatest respect towards every- 
body’s religious obligations, never mind how comical, and 
could not find it in my heart to undervalue even a congrega- 
tion of auts worshiping a toadstool ; or those other creatures 
in certain parts of oxir earth, who with a degree of footmanism 
quite unprecedented in other planets, bow down before the 
torso of a deceased landed proprietor merely on acSmint of the 
inordinate possessions yet owned and rented in his name. 

I say, we good Presbyterian Christians sliould be charitable 
in these things, and not fancy ourselves so vastly superior^ to 
othel^ mortals. Pagans and what not, because of their half^crazy 
conceits on these subjects. There was Queequeg, now, ce^jtainly 
entertaining the most absurd notions about Tojo and his Rama- 
dan 5 — but what of that ? Queequeg thought he knew what 
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he wm abautt I eupt>oee he seemed to be eontent ; and there 
let him rest* All our erg'oiu^ with him would not avail ; let 
" him be» I mj : and Heaven have mercy on us all — Presby^ 
'rians and Pagans alil^-— for we are adl somehow dreadfully 
oracked about the head, and sadly need mending. 

Towards evenings when I felt assured that all his perform- 
ances and rituals must be over, I went up to his room and 
knocked at the door ; but no answer. I tried to open it, but 
it was fastened inside* ^ Queequeg,’* said I, softly, though the 
keyhole: — all silent* say, ^ why don’t ^ou 

speak? It’s I-^Isbmael*” But all remained still as before. 

I began to grow alarmed* X had allowed him such abundant 
time ; I thought ho might have had an apoplectic fit. 1 looked 
through the keyhole ; but the door opening into an odd corner 
of the room, the keyhole prospect was but a crooked and sin- 
ister one. I €K)uld only see part of the footboard of the bed ^ 
and a line of the wall, but nothing more. I was surprised to 
behold resting against the wall the wooden shaft of Queequeg’s 
harpoon, which the landlady the evening previous had taken 
from him, before our mounting to the chamber. That’s strange, 
^^hought I ; but at any rate, since the harpoon stands yonder, 
and he seldom or never goes abroad -without it, therefore he 
must be inside here, and no possible mistake. 

*'*• Qi-*pequeg 1 — Queequeg ! ” — all still. Something must 
have nappened. Apoplexy ! I tried to burst open the door ; 
but it stubbornly resisted. Running downstairs, I quickly 
stated my suspicions to the first person I met — the chamber- 
maid. “ La I la I ” she cried, “ I thought something must be 
the matter. I went to make the bed after breakfast, and the 
door was locked ; and not a mouse to be heard ; and it’s been 
just so silent ever since. But I thought, maybe you had botli 
gone off and locked your baggage in for safe-keeping. La I la, 
ma’am I — Mistress I murder ! Mrs. Hussey I apoplexy I ” — 
and with these cries, she ran towards the kitchen, I following. 

Mrs. idXussey soon appeared, with a mustard pot in one 
Jiand and a vinegar cruet in the other, having just broken away 
rp from the occupation of attending to the casters, and scolding 
her little black boy meanwhile* 

I ” cried X, which way to it? Run for Gudz's 
8ake,^nd fetch mmething to pry open the door — the ax I — the 
^ax J — lie’s had a stroke ; depend upon it ! ” — and so saying 1 
was unmethodfcally rushing upstairs again empty*han<3fecl, when 
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Mr$* Htissey Intexp^c^ the mustard pot and -vinegar ertiet, 
the entire caster of her countenance. 

What's the matter with you, young man? ” 

** Get the ax 1 I'or God's sake, run f 6 r the doctor, ^ime one, 
♦ while I pry it open 1 " 

Lfook here,” said the landlady, quickly putting down the 
vinegar cruet, so aS to have one hand free ; “look here : ar^you 
talking about prying open any of my doc^? *~and wi th that 
she seized my arm, What's the matter with you?' Wliat's 
the'" matter with you, shipmate?” 

In as calm but rapid a manner as possible, X gave her to 
understand the whole case. Unconsciously clapping the vine*- 
gar cruet to one side of her nose, she ruminated for an instant 5 
then exclaimed — *^Nol I haven't seen it since I put it there#” 
Running to a little closet under the landing of the stairs, She 
glanced in, and returning, told mo that Queequeg's harpoon 
was missing, “ He’s killed himself,” she cried. “ It’s unfort'- 
nate Stiggs done over again — there goes another counterpane 
— God pity his poor mother 1 — it will be the ruin of my house. 
Has the poor lad a sister? Where’s that girl? — ^ there, Betty, 
go to Snarles the Painter, and tell him to paint me a sign, 
with — *no suicides permitted here, and no smoking in the 
parlor ’ ; — might as well kill both birds at once. Kill ? The 
Lord be merciful to his ghost I What's that noise there ^ You, 
young man, avast there I ” 

And running up after me, she caught me as I was again 
trying to force open the door, 

“ I don't allow it ; I won’t have my premises spoiled. Go 
for the locksmith, there’s one about a mile from here. But 
avast I ” putting her hand in her side pocket, here's a key 
that’ll ht, I guess ; let’s see.” And with that, she turned it in 
the lock ; but, alas ! Queequeg's supplemental bolt remained 
unwithdrawn within, 

“ Have to burst it open,” said I, and was running down 
the entry a little, for a good start, when the Xandlady«naught at 
me, again vowing I should not break down her premises 3 but 
I tore from her, and with a sudden bodily rui^ dashed myself 
full against the mark, ^ 

With a prodigious noise the door flew ox> 6 n, and the 
slamming against the wail, sent the plaster to t^ ceiling and 
there, good heavens ! there sat Queequeg, altogether co61 and 
self-collected ; right in the middle of the room f equating on 
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fete j^otdi^ ToJq oh. tap o£ h^m Ixoad- He looked 

n^wer one way nor tiie oHh^'e vmy^ hut eat like a carved iurngm 
with aoarce a eigia of active }lfe« 

eaid*I, gaix3^g* up *to him, **QueeQueg, wliat’e 
the^te.atter with you? ^ 

** He haiu^t heen a elttin* eo all day» has he ? ’’ said the 
landlady^ 

But aU we saidf not a word could we drag^ out o£ him ; I 
aknoat felt like pushing him over» so as to change his posi* 
tiom for it was almost intolerable^ it seemed so painfully und 
unnaturally constrained; especially, as in all probability he 
had been sitting so for upwards of eight or ten hours, going 
too without his regular meals. 

^ Mrs.^ Hussey,” said I, he’s alive at all events ; so leave us, 
if you please^ and 1 will see to this strange affair myself.” 

Closing the door upon the landlady, I endeavored to prevail 
upon Queequeg to take a chair ; but in vain. There he sat ; 
and all I could do for all my polite arts and blandishments 
— ^he would not move a peg, nor say a single word, nor even 
look at me, nor notice my presence in the slightest way. 

I wonder, thought I, if this can possibly be a part of his 
Kamadan ; do they fast on their hams that way in his native 
island. Tt must be so ; yes, it’s part of his creed, J suppose ; 
well, t^on, let him rest ; he’ll get up sooner or later, no doubt. 
It c€^’t last forever, thank Ood, and his liamadau only comes 
once a year ; and I don’t believe it’s very punctual then. 

1 went down to supper. After sitting a long time listen- 
ing to the long stories of some sailors who had just come from 
a plum-spudding voyage, as they called it (that is, a short whal- 
ing voyage in a schooner or brig, confined to the north of the 
line, in the Atlantic Ocean only) ; after listening to these plum- 
puddingers till nearly eleven o’clock, I went upstairs to go to 
bed, feeling quite sure by this time Queequeg must certainly 
have brought his Hamadan to a termination. But no ; there 
he was jpst where I had left him ; he had not stirred an inch. 
I began to grow vexed with him ; it seemed so downright sense- 
Tess and insane to be sitting there all day and half the night on 
his hams in a cold room, holding a piece of wood on his head. 

heaven’s sake, Queequeg, get up and shake yourself ; 
getVp and ha^ some supper. You’ll starve ; you’ll kill your- 
seli,*Queequeg«” But not a word did he reply. 

Despairing of him, therefore, 1 determined to go to bed and 
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to sleep 9 axid no 4|oabt, before a great while, he wonld ^oUoiir 
me. But previous' to turning in, I took my heavy bearskin 
jacket, and threw it over him, as it promised to be a very Oold 
night, and he had nothing but his ordinary round jacket on." 
For some tffeae, do all I would, I could not get into the faidtest 
doze. I had blow’n out the candle ; and the mere thought of 
Queequeg — not four feet off — sitting there in that uneasy 
position, stark alone in the cold and dark ; this made me really 
wretched. Think of it ; sleeping all night in the same room 
with a wide-awake Pagan on his hams in this dreary, unac- 
countable Bamadan ! 

But somehow I dropped off at last, and knew nothing more 
till break of day ; when, looking over the bedside, there 
squatted Queequeg, as if he had been screwed down to the 
floor. But as soon as the first glimpse of sxm entered the win- 
dow, up he got, with stiff and grating joints, but with a cheer- 
ful look ; limped towards me where I lay ; pressed his forehead 
again against mine ; and said his Ramadan was over. 

Now, as I before hinted, I have no objection to any person’s 
religion, be it what it may, so long as that person does not kill 
or insult any other pei*son, because that other person doesn’t^ 
believe it also. But when a man’s religion becomes really 
frantic ; when it is a positive torment to him ; and, in fine, 
makes this earth of ours an uncomfortable inn to lodge in : 
then I think it high time to take that individual asidb ana 
argue the point with him. 

And just so 1 now did with Queequeg. “ Queequeg,” said 
I, get into bed now and lie and listen to me.” I then went 
on, beginning with the rise and progress of the primitive re- 
ligions, and coming down to the various religions of the pres- 
ent time, during which time I labored to show Queequeg that 
all these Lents, Ramadans, and prolonged ham squattings in 
cold, cheerless rooms were stark nonsense ; bad for the health ; 
useless for the soul ; opposed, in short, to the obvious laws of 
hygiene and common sense. I told him, too, that h^^being in 
other things such an extremely sensible and sagacious savage, it 
pained me, very badly pained mo, to see him now so de 4 )lorabl 3 r 
foolish about this ridiculous Ramadan of his. Besides, argued 
I, fasting makes the body cave in ; hence the spirit oave^ ilT; 
and all thoughts born of a fast must necessarily be half-starved. 
This is the reason why most dyspeptic religionists oherii^ such 
melancholy notions about their hereafters. In one word, Qnee- 
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q^uei^y said xsAh&r dig^x^ssslTely^ boll is^ an id«a first bom on 
an midigesb^ apjple dumpling:, and since then perpetuated 
through the hereditary dyspepsias nurtured by Haxnadaxis. 

1 then asked <^ueequeg whether ho himself was ever 
troubled‘s with dyspepsia; e3Cpressing the idea very plainly, so 
that he coiild take it in. He said no ; only upon one memora- 
ble ,pccasion. It was after a great feast given by«^his father the 
King, on the gaining of a great battle, wherein fifty of the en- 
emy had been killed by about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
all cooked and eaten that very evening, 

more, Qucequeg,” said I, shuddering ; «<that will do ; ” 
for I knew the inferences without his further hinting them. I 
had seen a sailor who had visited tliat very island, and he told 
me that it was the custom, when a great battle had been gained 
there, to barbecue all the idain in the yard or garden of the vic- 
tor ; and then, one by one, they were placed in great wooden 
trenchers, and garnished round like a pilau, with breadfruit* 
and cocoanuts ; and with some parsley in their mouths, were 
sent round with the victor’s compliments to all his friends, just 
as thdugh these presents were so many Christmas turkeys. 

After all, I do not think that my remarks about religion 
made much impression upon Queequcg- Because, in the first 
place, he somehow seemed dull of hearing on that important 
subject, unless considered from his own point of view ; and, in 
the jecond place, he did not more than one third understand 
me, couch my ideas simply as I would ; and, finally, he no 
doubt t/hought ho know a good deal more about the true re- 
ligion than I did. He looked at me with a sort of condescend- 
ing concern and compassion, as though he thought it a great 
pity that such a sensible young man should be so hopelessly 
lost to evangelical Pagan piety. 

At last we rose and dressed ; and Queequeg, taking a pro- 
digiously hearty breakfast of chowders of all sorts, so that the 
landlady should not make much profit by reason of his Rama- 
dan, we sallied out to board the “ Pequod,” Sauntering along, 
and picking our teeth with halibut bones. 

His Mauk- 

As we were walking down the end of the wharf towards 
th5 ship, Queequeg carrying his harpoon. Captain Peleg in his 
grufiE voice Loudly hailed us from his wigwam, saying he had 
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not suspeotod my friend was a camiUial, ^and fvujthormoxra 
announeing ^at he let no oannibale on board that craft* unlade 
they previously produced their papers. c 

“ What do you mean by that. Captain Pelejg^? said now« 
jumping: on the bulwarks, and leaving my comrade standing on 
the wharf. 

I mean,* • he replied, he miist show his papers/* 

*« Yes,” said Captain Bildad in his hollow voice, sticking his 
head from behind Peleg’s, out of the wigwam. He must show 
that he*s converted. Son of darkness,** he added, turning to 
Queequeg, art thou at present in communion with any Chris-* 
tian church ? ** 

Why,** said I, “ he*s a member of the Pirst Oongregational 
Church.’* Here be it said that many tattooed savages sailing in 
Nantucket ships at last come to be converted into the churches. 

** First Congregational Church,** cried Bildad, ** what 1 that 
; worships in Deacon Deuteronomy Ooleman*s meetinghouse ? ** 
and so saying, taking out his spectacles, he rubbed them with 
his great yellow bandanna handkerchief, and putting them on 
very carefully, came out of the wigws^m, and leaning "'stiffly 
over the bulwarks, took a good long look at Queequeg. 

“ How long hath he been a member ? ** he then said, turning 
to me ; ** not very long, I rather guess, young man.** 

“ No,** said Peleg, ** and ho hasn’t been baptised right 
either, or it would have washed some of that devil’s blud* oC hw< 
face.** 

“Do tell, now,” cried Bildad, “is this Philistine a regular 
member of Deacon Deuteronomy’s meetiiife? I never saw him 
going there, and I pass it every Lord’s day.” 

1 don’t know anything about Deacon Deuteronomy or bis 
meeting,” said I ; “ all I know is that Queequeg here is a bom 
member of the First Congr^ational Church. H© is a deacon 
himself, Queequeg is.” 

Young man,” said Bildad, sternly, “ thou art skylarking 
with me — escplain thyself, thon young Hittite. W^hat church 
dost thee mean? answer me.” 

Finding myself thus hard pushed, I replied. “ I mean, nr, the 
same ancient Catholic Church to which ymx and 1, and Captain 
Peleg there, and Queequeg here, and all of us, and everjsp 
mother’s son and soul of us belong ; the great and everlasting 
First Congregation of this whole worshiping wcnrld ; wo "-all 
belong to that i only some of us cdierish some queer orotohets 
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^ ** Splice, thou meanest ^jpHe^ hnni^^* cried Peleg, drawing* 

^neazer* ‘•^Yonng tnaxn y<m*d T^etter ship for a missionary, 
ilistead oli a foremast hand^ 1 never heard a better sermon. 
Deacon Deuteronomy— why, Father Mapple himself oouldn^fc 
beatM»it, and he^s reckoned sdtnetidng. Gome Inboard, come 
aboard^ never mind about the papers. I say, tell Quohog 
there -^whaVs that you call him? tell Quohog to step along. 
By the great anchor, what a harpoon he*s got there I looks like 
good stuff that ; and he handles it about right. I say, Quohog, 
or whatever your name is, did you ever stand in the head of a 
whaleboat? did yon ever strike a fish? ** 

Without saying a word, Queequeg, in his wild sort of way, 
jumped upon the bulwarks, from thence into the bows of one 
of the whalebotSts hanging to the side ; and then bracing his 
left knee, and poising bis harpoon, cried out in some such way 
as this t — 

Captain, you See him small drop tar on water dere? You 
see him ? well, spose him one whale eye, well, den 1 and tak- 
ing sharp aim at it, he darted the iron right over old Bildad*s 
"^broadbrim, clean across the ship’s decks, and struck the glisten* 
ing tar spot out of sight. 

Now,” said Queequeg, quietly hauling in the line, spose-e 
Ixlm whale-e eye; why, dad whale dead.” 

“Quick, Bildad,” said Peleg, his partner, who, aghast at 
the close vicinity of the flying harpoon, liad retreated towards 
the cabin gangway. Quick, I say, you Bildad, and get the 
.ship’s papers. We must have Hedgehog there, I mean Quohog, 
in one of our boats. Look ye, Quohog, we’ll give ye the nine- 
tieth lay, and that’s more than ever was given a harpooner yet 
out of Nantucket.” 

So down we went into the cabin, and to my great joy Quee- 
queg was soon enrolled among the same ship’s company to 
which I ipyself belonged* 

When all preliminaries were over and Peleg had got every- 
thing rdhdy for signing, he turned to me and said, guess 
Quohog there don’t know how to write, does he ? I say, 
Quohog, blast yo ! dost thou sign thy name or make thy 
mark^' ” 

BUt at this questicm, Queequeg, who had twice or thrice 
before taken part in similar ceremonies, looked noways abashed; 
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but takii^gf the Dftered pen^ copied upon the paper^ in the prope 
place, au exact counterpart of a queer round figure wfaii^ wa 
tattooed upon hie arm ; so that through Captain Pelej^^a obst] 
nate mistake touchings his appellative, *it stood something lik 
this : — 

Quohog. 
his X mark. 


Meanwhile Captain Bildad sat earnestly and steadfastl 
eying* Queequeg, and at last rising solemnly and fumblin 
in the huge pockets of his broad-skirted drab coat, took ov 
a bundle of tracts, and selecting one entitled <•* The Xjatte 
Day Coming; or. No Time to Lose,’^ placed it in Queequeg 
hands, and then grasping them and the book with both hii 
looked earnestly into his eyes, and said, ^Sopi of darkness, 
must do my duty by thee ; I am part owner of this ship, an 
feel concerned for the souls of all its crew ; if thou still cling 
est to thy Pagan ways, which I sadly fear, I beseech the< 
remain not for aye a Belial bondsman. Spurn the idol Be 
and the hideous dragon ; turn from the wrath to come ; min 
thine eye, I say ; oh I goodness gracious I steer clear of th 
fiery pit I ’’ 

Something of the salt sea yet lingered in old Bildad’s lac 
guage, heterogeneously mixed with Scriptural and ^domesti 
phrases. ^ 

“ Avast there, avast there, Bildad, avast now spoiling on 
h&rpooner,” cried Peleg. Pious harpooners never make goo 
voyagers — it takes the shark out of ^em, no harpooner is wort 
a straw who ain’t pretty sharkish. There was young Na 
Swaine, once the bravest boat header out of all Nantucket an 
the Vineyard ; lie joined the meeting, and never came to gooiJ 
He got so frightened about hiS plaguy soul, that he shx-inke 
and sheered away from whales, tor fear of afterclaps, in cas 
he got stove and went to Davy Jones.” 

Peleg I Peleg I ” said BUdad, lifting his eyes and hands 
“ thou thyself, as I myself, hast seen many a perilous time 
thou knowest, Peleg, what it is to have the fear of deaxh ; hov 
then, canst thou prate in this ungodly guise. Thou beliefs 
thine own heart, Peleg- Tell me, when this same ^ P^uod 
here had her thrro masts overboard in that typhoon on Jap-c 
that same voyage when thou went mate with Captauf Ahal 
didst thou not think of Death and the Judgment then ? ” 
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** Hew him 5 bear him bow^*’ cried Pde^* marchm^ across 
the cabhi^ and thraetdziig^ his hacds far dowu into his pockets, 
‘ ** hear him, all of ye» Think of that I When every moment 
thoug'ht ship iff^ould sink! l>eath and the Judgment 
then? What? With all three masts making* such an ever- 
lasting thundering against the side ; and every sea breaking 
ovei«%t8, fore and aft ? Think of Death and the Judgment then ? 
No I no time to think about Death then. Dife was what Cap- 
tain Ahab and I was thinking of ; and how to save all hands 
— — how to rig jury masts — how to get into the nearest port ; 
that was what X was thinking of.^’ 

Bildad said no morey but buttoning up his coat, stalked on 
deck, where we followed him. There he stood, very quietly 
overlooking some sailmakers who were mending a topsail in 
the waist» No’jr and then he stooped to pick up a patch, or 
save an end of the tarred twine, which otherwise might have 
been wasted. 


THE SOhDIER^S DBEAM. 

Bv THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Our bugles sang truce, for the night cloud had lowered, 

« And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain. 

At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw ; 

And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battleheld’s dreadful array 
Far, far, I had roamed on a desolate track : 

^Twas Autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 
JCo the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

kflcw to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

li^^Jife’s morning march, when my bosom was young; 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn reapers sung. 

* Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore 

Fronr my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 
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but taking' t&e oHered pen, copied upon the paper^ in proper 
place, an exact counterpart of a queer round figure which was 
tattooed upon his arm ; so that through Captain Peleg^s obsti-^ 
nate mistake touching his appellative, It stood something lik4 
this : - — ^ 


Quohog. 
his X mark. 


Meanwhile Captain Bildad sat earnestly and steadfastly 
eying Queequeg, and at last rising solemnly and fumbling 
in the huge pockets of his broad-skirted drab coat, took out 
a bundle of tracts, and selecting one entitled The Ijatter 
Day Coming; or. No Time to Lose,” placed it in Queequeg’s 
hands, and then grasping them and the book with both his, 
looked earnestly into his eyes, and said, of darkness, I 

must do my duty by thee ; I am part owner of this ship, and 
feel concerned for the souls of all its crew ; if thou still cling- 
est to thy Pagan ways, which I sadly fear, I beseech thee, 
remain not for aye a Belial bondsman. Spurn the idol Bel, 
and the hideous dragon ; turn from the wrath to come ; mind 
thine eye, I say ; oli ! goodness gracious ! steer clear of the^ 
fiery pit 1 ” 

Something of the salt sea yet lingered in old Bildad’s lan- 
guage, heterogeneously mixed with Scriptural and ^omes^ic 
phrases. ^ 

‘‘Avast there, avast there, Bildad, avast now spoiling our 
h&rpooner,” cried Peleg. ** Pious harpooners never make good 
voyagers — it takes the shark out of ^em, no harpooiier is worth 
a straw who ain’t pretty sharkish. There was young Nat 
Swaine, once the bravest boat header o\it of all Nantucket and 
the Vineyard ; he joined the meeting, and never came to good. 
He got so frightened abou4^ his plaguy soul, that he shrinked 
and sheered away from whales, for fear of afterclaps, in case 
he got stove and went to Davy Jones.” 

“ Peleg ! Peleg I ” said Bildad, lifting his eyes a^d hands, 
“thou thyself, as I myself, hast seen many a perilous time^ 
thou knowest, Peleg, what it is to have the fear of death ; how, 
then, canst thou prate in this ungodly guise. Thou beliest 
thine own heart, Peleg. Tell me, when this same ‘Pequod’ 
here had her three masts overboard in that typhoon on J|Apan, 
that sanse voyage when thou went mate with Captairf Ahab, 
didst thou not think of Death and the Judgment then ? ” 
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Hear hiiiat Is^ear Mm no'Wt** oried Feleg-, merohiBg* fmroaa 
the cahm, and thrusting his hands far down into his pockets, 
o ^ « hear him, all of ye» Think of that J When every moment 
*yre thought the ship '^ould sink I Death and the Judgment 
then? What? With all three masts making such an ever- 
lasting thundering against the side ; and every sea breaking 
over^s, fore and aft ? Think of Death and the Judgment then ? 
No I no time to think about Death then. Life was what Cap- 
tain Ahab and I was thinking of ; and how to save all hands 
— how to rig jury masts— how to get into the nearest port; 
that was what I was thinking of.*’ 

Bildad said no more, but buttoning up his coat, stalked on 
deek, where we followed him. There he stood, very quietly 
overlooking some sailmakers who were mending a topsail in 
the waist. Now and then he stooped to pick up a patch, or 
save an end of the tarred twine, which otherwise might have 
been wasted. 


THE SOLDIEB^S DREAM. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Oua bugles sang truce, for the night cloud had lowered, 

^ And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 
By the wolf-soaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw ; 

And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battlefield’s dreadful array 
Ear, far, I had roamed on a desolate track : 

’Twas Autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 
^o the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

](fiew to the pleassmt fields traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn reapers sung. 

* Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore 

Eronp my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 
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My little ones Mssed m0 a tiHoosaavd ISiaes 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her {uUuoda of limptt 

Stay — stay with us I ~ rest I- — tbrm art wes^ and w<nml ^ 
And fain vra& their war-broken soldi^ to stay ^ ir-' f 
But sorrow tetumed with the dawning of motn» 

And voice in my dreaming ear melted 


A PASSION IN THE DESERT.* 

By honors 2 >B BAliKAO. 

“ Tubs whole show is dreadful,” she cried, coming out of the 
menagerie of M. Martin. She had just been looking at that 
daring speculator working with his hyena,^* ^ to speak in 
style of the programme. 

By what means,’’ she continued, can he haire tamed these 
animals to such a T^int as to be certain of their affection 
for 

“ What seems to you a problem,” said I, interrupting, Iq, 
really quite natural.” 

^ Oh J ” she cried, letting an incredulous smile wander over 
her lips. 

You think that beasts are wholly without passions?” I 
asked her. Quite the reverse ; we can communicate to them 
all the vices arising in our own state of civilization.” 

She looked at me with an air of astonishment. 

«« Nevertheless,” 1 continued, ^^the first time I saw M. Mar*, 
tin, I admit, like you, 1 did give vent to an exclamation of 
surprise. 1 found myself next to an old soldier with the right 
leg amputated, who had come in with me. His faoe had struck 
me. He had one of those intrepid heads, stamped with the 
seal of warfare, and on which the battles of Napoleon are 
written. Besides, he had that frank good-humored egression 
which always impresses me favorably. He was without doubt 
one of those troopers who are surprised at nothing, who findL 
matter for laughter in the contortions of a dying comrade, 
who bury or plunder him quite light-heartedly, who stand 
intrepidly in the way of bullets j-~in fact, one of those men 
who waste no time in deliberation, and would hot hwita^ to 
make friends with the devil himself. After locking very at* 

■ From “ Shorter Stories from Balzac.’* Gamelot Series. By lM»rmission of Walter ^ 

Seoit, Ltd. Brioe la. Set 
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tantivel j at tha of tb^ Managfeirle g^ettin^ out ot bis 

box, my o^sa^^aulcm pn^&mA tm IlIs lips i^tb an air of mockery 
and contempt, with t^t peculiar and expressive twist which sape- 
Hor people aasume slfow they are not token in* Then, when 
I was CTj^tiatin^ on ihe courage of Jd. Martin, he smiled, 
shook his head knowingly, and said, ^ Well known-* ” 

««<«- How ^ well known I said. ‘ If you would! only explain 
me the mystery, I should be vastly obliged.* 

«« After a few minutes, during which we made acquaintance, 
we went to dine at the drst remk$ura$eur*s whose shop caught 
our eye« At desseart a bottle of champagne completely refreshed 
and brightened up the memories of this odd old soldier. He 
told me his story, and I said that he had every reason to exclaim 
‘ Wen known-* ** 

When she got home, she teased me to that extent, and made 
so many promises, that I consented to communicate to her the 
old 8olaier*s oonddences. Next day she received the following 
episode of an epic which one might call The Frenchman in 
!Eigypt.’* 

^ During the expedition in Upper Egypt under Heneral 
I>esaix, a Proveng^ soldier fell into the hands of the Man* 
grabins, and was t^en by these Arabs into the deserts beyond 
the falls ^p£ the Nile. 

In^oj^er to place a sufficient distance between themselves 
and the^^rench army, the Mangrahins made forced marches, 
and only rested duacriug the night. They camped round a well 
overshadowed by palm trees under which they had previously 
^concealed a store of provisions. Not surmising that the notion 
of ffight would occur to their prisoner, they contented them- 
selves with binding his hands, and after eating a few dates, 
and giving provender to their horses, went to sleep. 

When the brave Provengal saw that his enemies were no 
longer watching him, he made use of his teeth to steal a scimi- 
tar, dxec^the blade between his knees, and cut the cords which 
prevented him using his hands ; in a moment he was free. He 
• at once felsed a ride and a dagger, then taking the precaution 
ttc provide himself with a sack of dried dates, oats, and powder 
‘"^dhd shot, and to fasten a scimitar to his wais^ he leapt on to a 
hors^and spurred on vigoroujdy in the direction where he 
thougift to the French army. So impatient was he to see 
a bivouac again that he pressed on the «dready tired courser at 
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such 9|^ed, that its flanks were lacerated with his spurs, and 
at last the poor animal died, leaving the Frenchman alone in 
the desert. After walking some time in the sand with all the" 
courage of an escaped convict, the soldier was obliged to stop^ 
as the day had already ended. In spite of the beaUty of an 
oriental sky pt night, he felt he had not strength enough to go 
on. Fortunately he had been able to flnd a small hill, on the 
summit of which a few palm trees shot Up into the air ; it was 
their verdure seen from afar which had brought hope and con- 
solation to his heart. His fatigue was so great that he lay 
down upon a rock of granite, capriciously cut out like a camp- 
bed ; there he fell asleep without taking any precaution to de- 
fend himself while he slept. He had made the sacrifice of his 
life. His last thought was one of regret. He repented having 
left the Mangrabins, whose nomad life seemed to smile on him 
now that he was far from them and without help. Ho was 
awakened by the sun, whose pitiless rays fell with all their 
force on the granite and produced an intolerable heat — for he 
had had the stupidity to place himself inversely to the shadow 
thrown by the verdant majestic heads of the palm trees. Ho 
looked at the solitary trees and shuddered — they reminded t 
him of the graceful shafts crowned with foliage which charac- 
terize the Saracen columns in the cathedral of Arles. 

But when, after counting the palm trees, he cast ^is eyes 
around him, the most horrible despair was infused intoiibis'spul. 
Before him stretched an ocean without limit. The dark sand 
of the desert spread further than sight could reach in every 
direction, and glittered like steel struck with bright light. It 
might have been a sea of looking-glass,* or lakes melted 
together in a mirror. A fiery vapor carried up in streaks 
made a perpetual whirlwind over the quivering land. The sky 
was lit with an oriental splendor of insupportable purity, 
leaving naught for the ^imagination to desire. Heaven and 
earth were on fire. 

The silence was awful in its wild and terrible .jmajesty. 
Infinity, immensity, closed in upon the soul from every side. 
Not a cloud in the sky, not a breath in the air, not flaw on 
the bosom of the sand, ever moving in diminutive waves ; the 
horizon ended as at sea on a clear day, with one line of ligh'f^ 
definite as the out of a sword. 

The Provencal threw his arms round the trunk of one of 
the palm trees, as though it were the body of a friend, and then 
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in the Bhalter oi the thin straight shadow that the palm east 
upon the granite, he wept. Then sitting down he remained as 
^e was, contemplating with profound sadness the implacable 
Ifoene, which was all he had to look upon. He cried aloud, to 
measure tlte solitude. His voice, lost in the hollows of the hill, 
sounded faintly, and aroused no echo — «the echo was in his 
own«»»heart. The Proven9al was twenty-two years old ; — he 
loaded his carbine. 

‘‘There’ll be time enough,*^ he said to himself, laying on 
the groimd the weapon which alone could briug Mm deliverance. 

hooking by turns at the black expanse and the blue expanse, 
the soldier dreamt of France - — he smelt with delight the gut- 
ters of Paris — he remembered the towns througlx wMch ho 
had passed, the faces of his fellow-soldiers, the most minute 
details of his life. His southern fancy soon showed him the 
stones of his beloved Provence, in the play of the heat which 
waved over the spread sheet of the desert. Fearing the danger 
of this cruel mirage, he went down the opposite side of the hill 
to that by which he had come up the day before. The remains 
of a rug showed that this place of refuge had at one time been 
^ inhabited ; at a short distance he saw some palm trees full of 
dates. Then the instinct which binds us to life awoke again 
in his heart. He hoped to live long enough to await the pass- 
ing of some Arabs, or perhaps he might hoar the sound of 
oanndh ; for at this time Bonaparte was travei'sing Egypt. 

This thought gave liim new life. The palm tree seemed to 
bend with the weight of the ripe fruit. He shook some of it 
down. When he tasted this unhoped-for manna, he felt sure 
nthat the palms had been cultivated by a former inhabitant — 
the savory, fresh meat of the dates was proof of the care of 
his predecessor. He passed suddenly from dark despair to an 
almost insane joy. He went up again to the top of the hill, 
and spent the rest of the day in cutting down one of the sterile 
palm trees which the night before had served him for shelter. 
A vagu^memory made him tlunk of the animals of the desert; 
and in case they might come to drink at the spring, visible 
^rom the base of the rocks, but lost further down, he resolved 
to guard himself from their visits by placing a barrier at the 
Entrance of his hermitage. 

Ia spite of his diligence, and the strer^th which the fear oi 
being devoured asleep gave him, he was unable to cut the palm 
in pieces, though he succeeded in cutting it down. At even- 
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tide the kiag of the deeert fell ; tlxe soclsaid^ ^ its fall re^ 
sounded far and wide, like a siglx iu the sc^itude $ the soldier 
shuddered as though he had heard some prediotiug woe. ^ 

But like au heir who does not long bhwall a ^»eeased parent^ ' 
he tore from this beautiful tree the tall broad gr&sn leaTes 
which are its poetic adorninent« and used them to mend thsi 
mat on which he was to sleep. 

Fatigued by the heat and bis work, he fell asleep under the 
red curtains of his wet cave. 

«In the middle of the night his sleep was troubled by an 
extraordinary jioise $ he sat up, and the deep silenee around 
allowed him to distinguish the alternative accents of a respira'* 
tion ' whose savage energy could not belong to a human creature. 

A profound terror, increased still further by the darkness., 
the silence, and his waking images, froze his heart within him. 
Ho almost felt his hair stand on end, when by straining his 
' eyes to their utmost he perceived through the shadow two faint 
yellow lights. At first he attributed these lights to the refiec* 
tion of his own pupils, but soon the vivid brilliance of the night 
aided him gradually to distinguish the objects around him in 
the cave, and ho beheld a huge animal lying but two steps from 
him. Was it a lion, a tiger, or a oroco^le ? 

The Provencal was not educated enough to know under what 
species his enemy ought to be classed ; but his fright j$ras all 
the greater, as his ignorance led him to imagine all terx^rs at 
once ; he endured a cruel torture, noting every variation of the 
breathing close to him without daring to make the slightest 
movement. Au odor, pungent like that of a fox, but mor^ 
penetrating, profounder — ^so to speak — filled the cave, and 
when the Provencal became sensible of this, his terror reached 
its height, for he could no longer doubt the proximity of a 
terrible companion, whofie royal dwelling served him for a 
shelter. 

Presently the reflection of the moon descending on the hori« 
zon lit up the den, rendering gradually visible and resiel^ndent 
the spotted skin of a panther. 

This lion of Egypt slept, curled up like a big dog, the^ peace* 
ful possessor of a sumptuous niche at the gate of an Mteli its 
eyes opened for a moment and closed again; its face was* 
turned towards the man. A thousand confused thoughts passed 
through the Frenchman’s mind ; first he thought of kilhng it 
with a bullet from his gnw, but he saw there was not enough 
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d£static»e b^twMa i&t liiM talca {>i!«oper alm-^th# shot 

would xmm tb^ itipiarlc^ Aud if were to wake ! *~tbe tkougbt 
^xuade bis limbs xigid. He listened to bia own beairt beatings in 
*tbe midst of tbe sileuolt, and eu|:eed tbe too violmt pulsations 
wbiob ttS flow of blood brought ou« tearing to disturb that 
sleep wbicb allowed him time to tbink of some m^ns of esoape. 

%wioe be placed bis band on bis soimitar^ intending^ to out 
ofl tbe bead cd bis enemy i but tbe diifloulty of cutting the stiff 
short hair compelled him to abandon this daidng* project. To 
miss Would be to die certain, he tbougfbt ; be preferred «the 
chances of fair flgrbt^ and made up his mind to wait till morn- 
ing* ; ibe morning did not leave him long to wait. 

He could now examine tbe panther at ease ; its muzsle was 
smeared with blood. 

She’s bad a good dinner,’’ be thought, without troubling 
himself as to whether her feast might have been on human 
flesh. ** She won’t be hungry when she gets up.” 

It was a female. The fur on her belly and flanks was glis- 
tening white ; many small marks like velvet formed beautiful 
bracelets round her feet 5 her sinuous tail was also white, end- 
ing with black ring^ 5 the overpart of her dress, yellow like 
unburniahed gold, very lissom and soft, had the characteristic 
blotches in the form of rosettes, which distinguish the panther 
from'^ eyery other feline species. 

l^is tranquil and formidable hostess snared in an attitude 
as graceful as that of a cat lying on a cushion. Her blood- 
stained paws, nervous and well armed, were stretched out 
before her face, which rested upon them, and from which radi- 
* ated her straight slender whiskers, like threads of silver. 

If she had been like that in a cage, the Provencal would 
doubtless have admired the grace of the animal, and the vigor- 
ous contrasts of vivid color which gave her robe an imperial 
splendor ; but just then his sight was troubled by her sinister 
appearance. 

Thadpresence of the panther, even asleep, could not fail to 
jiroduce the effect which the magnetic eyes of the serpent are 
said tokava on the nightingale. 

For a moment the courage of the soldier began to fail be- 
fore this danger, though no doubt it would have risen at the 
momJ!l| of a cannon charged with shell. Nevertheless, a bold 
thougnt brought daylight to his soul and sealed up the source 
of the cold s'v^eat which i^rang forth on bis brow. Ijike men 
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driven to bay, who defy death and offe± their body to the 
smiter, so he, seeing in this merely a tragic episode, resolved 
to play his part with honor to the liuat* 

*‘The day before yesterday the Arabia would have killed* 
me perhaps,*’ he said ; so considering himself as godd as dead 
already, he waited bravely, with excited curiosity, his enemy’s 
awakeniiig. ' 

When the sun appeared, the panther suddenly opened her 
eyes ; then she put out her paws with energy, as if to stretch 
them and get rid of cramp. At last she yawned, showing the 
formidable apparatus of her teeth and pointed tongue, rough as 
a hie. 

A regular petite maltreBee^^^ thought the Frenchman, seeing 
her roll herself about so softly and coquettishly* She .licked 
off the blood which stained her paws and muzzle, and scratched 
her head with reiterated gestures full of prettiness. “ All right, 
make a little toilet,” the Frenchman said to himself, beginning 
to recover his gayety with his courage ; ‘‘ we’ll say good morn- 
ing to each other presently,” and he seized the small short dag- 
ger which he had taken from the Margrabins. At this moment 
the panther turned her head towards the man and looked at ^ 
him fixedly without moving. 

The rigidity of her metallic eyes and their insupportable 
luster made him shudder, especially when the animal .walked 
towards him. But lie looked at her caressingly, staring into 
her eyes in order to magnetize her, and let her come quite close 
to him ; then with a movement both gentle and amorous, as 
though he were caressing the most beautiful of women, he 
passed his hand over her whole body, from the head to the tail, v 
scratching the flexible vertebras which divided the panther’s 
yellow back. The animal waved her tail voluptuously, and her 
eyes grew gentle ; and when for the third time the Frenchman 
accomplished this interested flattery, she gave forth one of those 
purrings by which our cats express their pleasure ; but this 
murmur issued from a tliroat so powerful and so dee|i^ that it 
resounded through the cave like the last vibrations of mi organ^ 
in a church. The man, understanding the importancjr^’ of his 
caresses, redoubled them in such a way as to surprise and stu- 
pefy his imperious courtesan. When he felt sure of havin^^ 
extinguished the ferocity of his capricious companion, 
hunger had so fortunately been satislied the day before. She got 
up to go out of the cave ; the panther let him go ‘out, but wh^ 
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het lxa4i reached the eummit of the hill she sprang' with the light- 
ness of a sparrow hopping from twig to twig, and rubbed her- 
^ self against his legs, putting up her back adEter the manner of 
* all the race of cats. iThen regarding her guest with eyes whoso 
glare hacP softened a little, she gave vent to that wild cry which 
naturalists compare to the grating of a saw* ^ 

-^She is exacting,” said the ITrenchman, smiling. 

He was bold enough to play with her ears ; he caressed 
her belly and scratolied her head as hard as he could. 'When 
he saw he was successful he tickled her skull with the point of 
bis dagger, watching for the moment to kill her, but the hard- 
ness of her bones made him tremble for his success. 

Xho sultana of the desert showed herself gracious to her 
slave ; she lifted her head, stretched out her neck, and mani- 
fested her delight by tlie tranquillity of her attitude. It sud- 
denly occurred to the soldier that to kill this savage princess 
with one blow he must poniard her in the thioat. 

He raised the blade, when the panther, satisfied, no doubt, 
laid herself gracefully at hie feet, and cast up at him glances in 
which, in spite of their natural fierceness, was mingled con- 
fusedly a kind of good will. The poor Proven^jal ate his dates, 
leaning against one of the palm trees, and casting his eyes alter- 
nately on the desert in quest of some liberator and on his terri- 
ple conmanion to watch her uncertain clemency, 

''jfti^panthci looked at the place where the date stones fell, 
and every time he threw one down her eyes expressed an incred- 
ible mistrust. 

She examined the man with an almost commercial pru- 
dence. However, this examination was favorable to him, for 
when he had finished his meager meal she licked his boots with 
her powerful rough tongue, brushing ofi* with marvelous skill 
the dust gathered in tlie creases. 

** All, but when she’s really hungry ! ” thought the Krench- 
man. In spite of the shudder this thought caused him, the 
soldier began to measure curiously the proportions of the pan- 
^ther, certainly one of the most sjilendid specimens of its race. 
She was three feet high and four feet long without counting 
her tail ; this powerful weapon, rounded like a cudgel, was 
liearly three feet long. The head, large as that of a lioness, 
was^^distinguished by a rare expression of refinement. The 
cold cruelty of a tiger was dominant, it was true, but there 
was also a vague resemblance to the face of a sensual woman. 
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Indeed, face of iliie solitary queett Imd apiasiet^J^gr ot 
grayety of a drunken Nero : she had satiated betia^f with bloody 
and she wanted to play. 

The soldier tried if he mig'ht walk-up and. down, ahd the 
panther left him free, contenting herself with foHoi^ing hink 
with her eyes, less like a faithful dog than a big Angora oat, 
observing everytlung, and every movement of her master. "" 

When he looked round, he saw, by the spring, the rexnains 
of his horse ; the panther had dragged the'^earcass all that way ; 
about two thirds of it had been devoured already. The sight 
reassured him. 

It was easy to explain the panther’s absence, and the re- 
spect she had had for him while he slept. The first piece of 
good luck emboldened him to tempt the future, and he con- 
ceived the wild hope of continuing on good terms with the 
panther during the entire day, neglecting no means of taming 
he‘r and remaining in her goc^ graces. 

He returned to her and had the unspeakable joy of seeing 
her wag her tail with an almost imperceptible movement at his 
approach. He sat down, then, without fear, by her side, and 
they began to play together ; he took her paws and muzzle, 
pulled her oars, rolled her over on her back, stroked her warm, 
delicate fianks. She let him do whatever he liked, and when 
he began to stroke the hair on her feet she drew her i^ws ii^ 
carefully. ' 

The man, keeping the dagger in one hand, thought to 
plunge it into the belly of the too confiding panther, but he 
was afraid that he would be immediately strangled in her last 
convulsive struggle ; besides, he felt in his heart a sort of • 
remorse which bade him respect a creature that had done him 
no harm. He seemed to have found a friend, in a boundless 
desert ; half iznconsciousfly he thought of his first sweetheart, 
whom he had nicknamed “ Mignonne ” by way of contrast, be- 
cause she was so atrociously jealous, that aU the time of their 
love he was in fear of the knife with which she hadA^always 
threatened him. 

This memory of his early days suggested to him thef idea of 
making the young panth€[r answer to this name, now that he^ 
began to admire with less terror her swiftness, suppleness, and" 
softness. Towards the end of the day he had £amiliai^ed 
himself with his perilous position ; he now almost liked the 
painfulness of it. At last his companion had ^got into the 
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baibit of locrki^ il|» him wbmaver he cried iu a falsetto 

voioCt 

* At the aettiiig^ of the eun JVfig^nqoxae several times 

^ruiming^ a profoimd melwoholy cry,* ^♦She^s been well broug:ht 
up*’’ sai<P the li^ht^hearted sa^lidier ; ^she Says her prayers*” 
But this mental joke only ooourred to him when he noticed 
what a pacific attitude his oompanion rennained in,* Come, 
ma petite btofidet I’ll let you go to bed first,” he said to her, 
cmantiu^ on the activity cd his own legfs to run away as quickly 
as possible* directly she was asleep, and seek another shelrter 
for the night. 

The soldier awaited with impatience the hour of his flight, 
and when it had arrived ho walked vigorously in the direction 
of the Nile ; b>it hardly had he made a quarter of a league in 
the sand when he heard the panther bounding after him, crying 
with that sawlike cry, more dreadful even than the sound of ^ 
her leaping. * 

Ah ! he said, then she’s taken a fancy to me ; she lias 
never met any one before, and it is really quite flattering to 
have her first love.” That instant the man fell into one of those 
movable quicksands so terrible to travelers and from which it is 
imjKiasible to save oneself. Feeling himself caught he gave a 
shriek of alarm $ the panther seized him with her teeth by the 
qoUar,^md, springing vigorously backwards, drew him as if by 
magi? out of the whirling sand. 

“ Ah, Mignonne I ” cried the soldier, caressing her enthu^ 
siastically ; ** we’re bound together for life and death — - but no 
jokes, mind I ” and he retraced his steps. 

» From that time tlie desert seemed inhabited. It contained 
a being to whom the man could talk, and whose ferocity was 
rendered gentle by him, though he could not explain to himself 
tlie reason for their strf^nge friendship. Oreat as was the sol- 
dier’s desire to stay up on guard, he slept. 

On awakening he could not find Mignonne ; he mounted 
the hill** and in the distance saw her springing towards him 
after the habit of these animals, who cannot run on account of 
"the ex&eme flexibility of the vertebral column. Mignonne 
arrived, her jaws covered with blood | she received the wonted 
caress of her companion, showing with much purring how 
hap;gj^ it made her. Her eyes, full of languor, turned still 
more gently than the day before towards the Proven*^, who 
talked to her as one would to a tame animal. 
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“ Ah 1 Mademoiselle, you are a nice girl, aren’t you ? Just 
look at that ! so we like to be made much of, don’t we ? Aren’t 
you ashatued of yourself ? So you hav^ been eating some Arab* 
or other, have you ? that doesn’t matter. They’re animals Just 
the same as you are ; but don’t you take to eating Fienohmen, 
or I shan’t like you any longer.” 

She played like a dog with it6 master, letting herself be 
rolled over, knocked about, and stroked, alternately ; sometimes 
she herself would provoke the soldier, putting up her paw with 
a soliciting gesture. 

Some days passed in this manner. This companionship 
permitted the Provencal to appreciate the sublime beauty of 
the desert ; now that he had a living thing to think about, 
alternations of fear and quiet, and plenty to eat, his mind 
became filled with contrasts and his life began to be diversified. 

Solitude revealed to him all her secrets, and enveloped him 
in her delights. lie discovered in the rising and setting of the 
sun sights unknown to the world. lie knew what it was to 
tremble when lie heard over his head the hiss of a bird’s wings, 
so rarely did they pass, or when he saw the clouds, changing 
and many colored travelers, melt one into another. He studied 
in the nighttime the effects of the moon upon the ocean of 
sand, where the simoom made waves swift of movement and 
rapid in their change. He lived the life of the East^n^ day 
marveling at its wonderful pomp ; then, after having reveled 
in the sight of a hurricane over the plain where the \/liirling 
sands made red, dry mists and death -beai'ing clouds, he would 
welcome the night with Joy, for then fell the healthful freshness 
of the stars, and he listened to imaginary music in the skies. * 
Then solitude taught him to unroll the treasures of dreams. 
He passed whole hours in remembering mere nothings, and 
comparing his present life with his past. 

At last he grew passionately fond of the panther ; for some 
sort of affection was a necessity. 

Whether it was that his will powerfully projected had 
modified the character of his companion, or whether, Jj)ecause, 
she found abundant food in her predatory excursion^ in the 
deserts, she respected the man’s life, he began to fear for it^ 
no longer, seeing her so well tamed. 

He devoted the greater part of his time to sleep, 
was obliged to watch like a spider in its web that the moment 
of his deliverance might not escape him, if aity one should 
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pass the line marked hy the hosdeon. ile had sepi^ificBed his 
shirt to make a with, whioh ha htmg^ at the top o£ a palm 
•tree, whoso foliage he had torn off-. Taught by necessity, he 
^found the means of Seeping it spread out^ by fasteuirng it 
with little sticks ; for the wind might not be blowing at the 
moment when the passing traveler was looking^ through the 
desert. 

It was during the long hours, when he had abandoned hope, 
that he amused himself with the panther. He had come to 
learn the different inflections of her voice, the expressions of 
her eyes ; he had studied the cf»pricious patterns of all the 
rosettes which marked the gold of her robe. Migiionne was 
not even angry when he took hold of tlxe tuft at the end of 
her tail to count the rings, those graceful ornaments which 
glittered in the sun like jewelry. It gave him pleasure to 
contemplate the supple, fine outlines of her form, the white- 
ness of her belly, the graceful pose of her* head. But it was 
especially when she was playing that he felt most pleasure 
in looking at her ; the agility and youthful lightness of hex- 
movements were a continual surprise to him ; he wondered at 
^ the sxipple w«y which she jumped and climbed, waslied herself 
and arranged her fur, crouched down and prepared to spring. 
However rapid her spring might be, however slippery the 
stone f$he was on, sslie Avould always stop short at the wox'd 
MiSncinne.” 

One day, in a bright midday sun, an enormous bird coursed 
through the air. Hie man left his panther to look at this 
new guest ; but aftei- waiting a moment the deserted sultana 
4» growled deeply. 

goodness ! I do believe she’s jealous,” he cried, seeing 
)ier eyes become hard again ; “ tlio soul of Virginie has passecl 
into her body, that’s certain.” 

The eagle disappeared into the air, whilst the soldier ad- 
mired the curved contour of the panther. 

But^ there was such youth and grace in her form I she was 
beautiful as a woman I the blond fur of her robe mingletl well 
^ *with ttie delicate tints of faint white which marked her flanks. 

The profuse liglit cast down by the sun made this living 
*gold, these russet markings, to burn in a way to give tboni an 
inde:l^able attraction. 

The man and the panther looked at one another with a 
look full of meaning ; the coquette quivered when she felt her 
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a mtdf** he «aid, laoldbi^ ^ 4 h« i^jtilliMfMW ihia' 
^gplcighh «€ the aaMd»t like theia* n^te IHle eplihMy 

j|i)u3. Ukfit theuiti '* 

^ '.^hse^^ 6 aid» “I have MMijd your plea ia faveSf dl 

how did kvo 80 ^en adjftli^ to mdexstaod ee<^^ 

^ -AM vratlf yofu floe, they ended as all gveat pacadops do end 
~-by d niiscmdetstandiii^. i^rozn Otaae l e a w a a one eospaets the 
other of treason i they don't ootne to an eKphuoadon 
prild$« and quarrel and part fypm sheer*' oh^dhaaey.” " 

^fx^^mtsu^dxoBB ad the |bi<^ monamj^ a *ai]%le word or a 
look ardOTdng^'-r-^d anyhoar go on with yonrlrcory,'* ^ 

** lt% hoferably diffioulh hot you will nf^ldmdntdh^a^t trhat 
the cdd tiUain told noe over his ohamp^gOO* ^®e said 
kno'w If I hurt her* hnt she tttrned round, ii» If wirajped, aw 
with hdr dw-rp teem oaught Jkdld of xo^ leg — -gently, I dare 
say s bu^ 1 , tldnking she would devour me, plunged my da^er 
^'hAto h^ tlproat. we rolled ov*r, gfiving a cry that f roro my 
"diimort; and t saw* her d3dng, stUl looking at me- without anger. 

I would have given aU. tlte worlds — my cross even, which I had 
not got then — to have brought her to life again. It^was as 
though I had murdered a real person ; and the soldiers who 
had seeh my dag, and were come to my assistance, found me in 
tears.’ 

*<■ « Wed, sir,* he said, after a moment of silence, * since then 
I have been in War in Germany, in Spain, in Russia, in France ; 
I’ve certainly carried my oaroass ab<mt a good deal, but never 
have I seen anything like the desert. Ahl yes, it is very 
beautiful ! ’ i 

“ ‘ What did you feel there ? * I asked him. 

** * Oh I that can’t be described, young man I Besides, 1 am 
not always regretting my palm trees «md my panther. 2 eirould 
have to be very melancholy for that* In we desert, you see, 
there is eveiything, and nothing.* 

** * Tes, but mtplaih— ' — ’ 

” *'W«ll,* he said^^t^lih an impatient gesture, *it is God with- 
out mankind.’” T 








